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BY EDWARD 


In a playful little poem by William Barnard who was 
Dean of Derry a hundred and nine years ago, in answer to a 
challenge from Dr. Johnson, who had bidden him improve 
himself after he was forty-eight years old, he selects his 
teachers. Three of them are Sir William Jones,t Adam 
Smith,; Edmund Burke,? and the fourth, Beauclerk.‘ The 
lines are— 

‘Jones, teach me modesty and Greek 
Smith, how to think, Burke, how to speak 
And Beauclerk, to converse.’’ 

The man who should have Adam Smith as a teacher in the 
art of thinking would be fortunate, ifthe teacher could really 
bring his pupil near to his own level. And in the midst of 
the modern philosophizing, I will say to any quiet, intelli- 
gent person, who does not dislike common-sense,—that he 
will find the books of Jones to be good reading to-day. 

Capel Lofft says, in his curious book on ‘Self Forma- 
tion,” that the elder D’Israeli says that no person has ever 
vritten on the ‘‘ Art of Meditation.”’ 

Ihave not been able to find the statement by D’Israeli ; 
out Capel Lofft says that he has spent much time in verify- 
ing it, and he believes it to be true. 

He goes further and says that not one man in twenty ever 
does think ; by which he means that very few men think to 
any purpose or with any system. I am afraid that this 
statement istrue. Most of the people one meets in the world 
take their opinions ready-made from the newspapers or their 
neighbors or, in general, from the fashion. 

There is indeed a habit, for which two causes could be 
found, of taking it for granted that men cannot control 
their thoughts. It is said squarely that thoughts come or 
go wholly without the choice or power of the man. But this 
isnot the theory of the great men, of the real leaders. They 
bid us control our thoughts, that is to learn to think, just as 
we control any other appetites. Paul tells us what we are 
to think of, and ke goes on to the other matter, which is 
more dangerous, and tells us what we are not to think of. 
There are things which are not even to be spoken of, and 
with an allowable paradox Paul tells what they are. It 
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is only writers of a lower grade who seem to take for 
grafited that you raust let thoughts go or come at their 
reckless pleasure or by the mere chance of what may be the 
condition of the circulation of blood upon the brain. Such 
writers, if they were pressed, would have to say that you 
are not to undertake any control of bodily appetites any 
more than you undertake the control of mental processes. 

But the truth is that Man is master of mind, and master of ° 
body, if hewitt. This is the privilege of a child of God, 
and a true man asserts his empire and uses it. I do not say 
he can begin all of a sudden in such control, if he had never 
used it before. But he can learn how to gain such control. 
He can have more to-day than he had last Tuesday, and he 
can have more next Tuesday than he has to-day. This is 
what is meant by learning to think. Thus a man may train 
his memory to do better work for him this year than it did 
last year. True, when the body begins to fail, the memory 
may begin to fail in its mechanical processes, but none the 
less shall that man find that the eternal realities of past life 
are his. Thus it will happen that a man tells you that he 
cannot remember, when he has never taught himself to per- 
ceive, or to observe. 

Mr. Ruskin goes so far as to say that all which we call 
genius for fine art, is simply an admirable memory. He 
constantly recurs to this. Claude Lorraine and Turner paint 
the sky well, as they well remember what they have seen. 
It seems certain that the faculties even of the observation of 
color may be improved by exercise. Any foreman ina dry- 
goods shop will tell us how fast the boys improve in their 
study of color, and it is well known to oculists that wom- 
en who have been trained for generations in matching 
colors have become much more precise in this business 
than men are. It occurs to me, as I write, that one of the 
most brilliant and successful colorists I know among Ameri- 
can artists began life in a dry-goods shop. What drudgery 
he thought it then ! And has he perhaps lived to think that 
drudgery a blessing ? 


WE begiu then, as we always begin, by demanding deter- 
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mination ; the will must act, and act imperiously. ‘‘I will 
think on this subject.’ This implies what the writers call 
concentration, just as we found that in putting himself to 
sleep, a man must make sleep his whole business, first, 
second, and last, he must devote himself to sleep, so now he 
must devote himself to thinking on this one subject and on 
no other. There is a great advantage in the training of our 
public schools. Boys and girls learn to study without at- 
tending to the work of the school room; or if they do not 
they throw away agreat opportunity. You ought to be able 
early in life so to concentrate thought, that in a railway car- 
riage you can close your eyes, take up a subject of thought, 
and hold to it for a reasonable time, perhaps till you have 
dene with it. At all events you ought to be able to lay by 
the subject for future reference, ticketed, so that you may 
know how far you have advanced with it and where you are 
to begin another time. 

You determine, for instance, to think about a protective 
tariff; How much do I know of it and where am I igno- 
rant? What are the foundations of my knowledge? How 
sure are they, and where can I improve on them? Now 
what follows clearly and surely on the premises? What is 
more doubtful ? And how can I solve such doubt ? 

I do not believe that it is well to hold on long at a time 
upon the same topic. I think it is better to take a subject to 
a certain point, then to ticket it as I say, and lay it by pre- 
pared to take it up again. But when you take it up again, 
do not begin at the old beginning and go over the old 
ground. Take what you have done for granted, and from 
the point where you are, go forward. * 

In this matter as in all other matters where will is in- 
volved, there comes in the necessity of energy. Capel Lofft, 
if you will look up his book, has a great deal to say about 
this, and goes back to the derivations of the Greek words. 
But it ought to be enough to say that you cannot think well 
unless you think with all your might. You cannot think 
lazily. You cannot think if you are half-hearted about it. 
You must somehow take interest enough in your work to fol- 
low it at the moment as if it were the only thing. Unless 
you work with your whole heart, the work cannot be wholly 
done. 

Without going farther into detail, I must say something 
as to the necessity of the business in hand, and I will take the 
three departments of mental activity which we call memory, 
imagination, and argument, or reasoning. Although as old 
age comes on the mechanical processes of memory may give 
way, a man who has trained his memory will feel himself 
sure all the same of the external realities of his life, though 
he may not be ableto recall the letters of their names. So 
aman may train and enlarge his powers of imagination. 
Nay, he must, if he is to make any considerable advance in 
the larger life. Full one half of men’s failures are due to 
their lack of imagination, or to their neglect to use imagina- 
tion at the right time and in the right way. Once more, 
every man who is rightly and wisely to do his duty in the 
world among his fellows, must train his power of argument. 
He must not stand by, helpless, when some wordy fool 
on a platform makes the worse appear the better reason. 
Memory, imagination, reasoning, then, are for us three good 
examples of the great necessity in which we must exercise 
our power. Of these three duties I will speak a little more 
in detail, not dwelling on what a man may do in training 
his perceptions, his power of concentration, his power of state- 
ment, or of conversation, and a hundred other faculties 
which come under the general statement that the man is to 
be master of the mind. 

- First; then, as to memory. Had one no other reason for 


training memory carefully and keeping it in hand, here jg 
the supreme reason ; that one must keep ready at every in. 
stant of trial the determinations made in the calm moments 
of reflection. Wordsworth defines the true hero as one 
‘‘Who in the heat of conflict keeps the Law 
In calmness made,—and sees what he foresaw.”’ 

The little child untrained comes to his mother in grief be- 
cause he has done wrong, and makes, probably, the true ex. 
cuse, as he sobs out that he did not remember. The trained 
man, trampling temptation under foot, does remember. He 
remembers his resolution, and this re-enforces will. There js 
an interesting thought in the mere etymology of our word con- 
science. Conscience is a Latin word, which means the knowl. 
edge all at once ofallthe elementsinvolved. Ifmy conscience 
is quick and strong, I know at once, and that once is now, all 
that I can know of this temptation. I know to what ruin it 
brings me ; I know by what methods I can quench its fire ; | 
know how to put my foot upon its head and the point of my 
sword at its throat. I know all this now. 

Conscire, is the Latin verb to know at once the percep- 
tions of the outward senses, the lessons of old experience, 
and the present verdict of the man within. 

Charlotte Bronté refers to this necessity in that central 
passage, where she describes her heroine’s conquest of imme- 
diate temptation. 

‘* Laws and principles are not for the times when there is 
no temptation ; they are for such moments as this, when 
body and soul rise in mutiny against their rigor.  Strin- 
gent are they, inviolate they shall be. If, at my individ- 
ual convenience I might break them, what would be their 
worth? They have a worth—so I have always believed; 
and if I can not believe it now, it is because I am insane— 
quite insane; with my veins running fire, and my heart 
beating faster than I can count its throbs. Conscience and 
reason are turned traitors against me, and are charging me 
with crime. They speak as loud as feeling in its clam- 
ors. Preconceived opinions, foregone determinations are all 
I have at this hour to stand by.”’ 

But we need not go to poetry or fiction for our examples. 
The little child of whom I spoke comes to his mother, crying, 
and can only offer the apology that ‘‘ he did not remember’ 
that she had bidden him keep away from the stove. If his 
hand be not very badly burnt, she will not be very sorry; be- 
cause she now knows that he will remember better another 
time. Indeed, what Mr. Ruskin says of fine art, we may say of 
life. Thatall thetraining by which Godis gradually chang- 
ing us from babies into archangels is but so much accumula- 
tion by memory, more or less, completely educated. 

But this training of memory and this knowledge at one 
and the same time of the cause and consequence of the pres- 
ent temptation involves the right use of the imagination. 
The larger life, indeed, which is the purpose and object for 
which we live every day, requires me to command and 
control my imagination, to use it on the right errands, and 
to refuse it when it would fain travel the wrong way. The 
world in which I live may be the cell of a wretched prison, 
cabined and confined as was the unfortunate dauphin,‘ the 
son of Louis XVI., or as Kaspar Hauser® was said to be, so 
that his prison walls touched him above, below, on the right 
hand, and on the left, behind, and before. 

One is really almost as badly off as he was, when one is in 
a crowded railway car after darkness has come on. I cannot 
talk to my next neighbor because he is a Moqui Indian, I 
can see nothing but the shadows from the smoking lamp, I 
can hear nothing but the clatter of the rail. This is hard 
circumstance. But what is circumstance to trained child 
of God living, by the divine order. I ought to be able to bid 
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Shakspere meet with Milton here. I may call Charles Dick- 
ens and Walter Scott into the interview. I may select the 
subject on which they shall talk, I may bid them say their 
say, and I may send them on their way. I may summon 
here all whom I have loved most in literature, be they peo- 
ple who have lived and breathed, or be they people who never 
had form or weight or visible body. Such people as Jane 
Eyre or Die Vernon’ or Rosalind.’ I have them and they can- 
not leave me. The dead nausea of the disgusting car is for- 
gotten, and in that prison cell I have enlarged my life to 
journey as I will. 

Mme. de Genlis? in her gossiping and entertaining mem- 
girs, goes Somewhat at length into her habit of creating for 
herself an imaginary society. The passage is worth the 
search of enterprising readers, though I am afraid the book 
has neither index nor contents. 

Now for the same reason and for the larger life which all 
along we are seeking, you must train the faculty of reason- 
ing that you may have an opinion, and that opinion your 
own. ‘To look on both sides and choose the better side, 
to dissect the rhetoric of a demagogue, to strip off his 
coat of many colors, and to show him for what he is, to de- 
cide between rival plans and to determine one’s aim, for 
one’s own purposes, by one’s own abilities,—all this is the 
duty ofa man. Without this he forfeits a man’s privilege. 
He is a chip on the current, whirled down in this flood, 
whirled up in that eddy, or left stagnant in some standing 
pool. How often, alas, one meets a man who never knew 
the luxury of an opinion. He has taken his morning im- 
pression from one newspaper, his evening impression from 
another. Meanwhile, he has been the tool and the fool of 
every person who chose to use him, or to tell him what to 
think and what to say. To keep clear of that vacancy of 
life, a true man cares diligently, lovingly for the weapons 


which have been given him, weapons of defense, yes,—and 
sometimes weapons of attack, if need may be. He learns how 
to reason, how to search for truth, how to question nature, 


how to interpret her answers. He learns how to arrange in 
right order such eternal truths and such visible facts as re- 
late to the matter he has in hand. He clears and enlarges 
his power of reasoning. 

The power of induction and deduction man has because he 
is achild of God. It is the faculty which distinguishes him 
from the brutes. A body of wolves in the Pyrenees may 
gather round the fire which a peasant has left, and will 
enjoy the warmth of the embers. A group of chattering 
monkeys on the rock of Gibraltar might gather so round 
the watchfire which an English sentinel had left burning. 
They can enjoy the heat; but they cannot renew the 
fire. They cannot work out the deduction which is neces- 
sary, before one kicks back upon the glaring embers, the black 
brand which has rolled away. Were it to save their lives, 
they must freeze before one of them can deduce from what 
he sees, the law or the truth as to what he must do. Here 
is it that man differs from the brute. He can learn. Hecan 
follow a deduction. He can argue. He can rise, step by 
by step, to higher life. 

This he does when he takes the control of thought. 
rises to a higher plane and lives in a larger life. 

There is no neater or better illustration of the way in 
which a wise teacher draws out the thinking faculty of a 
child, than that which Warren Colburn” borrowed, from Miss 
Edgeworth," I believe, to place in the beginning of that 
matchless oral arithmetic which still holds its place in many 
well regulated schools. The advantage which the thinking 
faculty gains from good training in mathematics cannot be 
bverstated. A master in that business used to say to. me, 
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that when you meet a man who says that he has no mathe- 
matical faculty, he is simply a man who was not well taught 
his ‘“‘ vulgar fractions,’’ or his ‘‘rule of three’’ in childhood. I 
am inclined to think that this is true. A thousand writers 
have been eager to prove that good grammatical work does 
the same thing,—and I believe that they are right. It is 
just the same mental process by which I build up a Latin 
verb, pronoun, and noun, so that they shall express the 
fact that ‘‘ George Washington had taken off his own hat be- 
fore he met Henry Knox,”’ as the process by which I work 
out the truth that seventy-two apples costing nine cents a 
dozen may be exchanged for two pecks of walnuts costing 
three cents and three eights a quart. Why the parallel of the 
two studies of language and mathematics as mental gym- 
nastics, should have been so much belabored, as it has been, I 
have never known. 

This is certain,that no one learns to think without think- 
ing. I believe we may say more. I believe he must make a 
business of thinking. He must take hold of the control of 
his thought, intentionally, resolutely, and energetically. If 
he does this, I believe he will think more clearly, and with 
better results next year than he does to-day. 

NOTES. 

1. Capel Lofft’s book, which I have cited above, is called 
‘‘Self Formation, by a Fellow of a College.’’ It has been 
reprinted in America, and will be found in the large libraries. 
It is a gossiping, entertaining book, professing to describe 
the ‘‘history of an individual mind,’’ and has a good many 
practical hints, useful to young students. He is always 
talking of his great discovery, which to most people seems 
almost a mare’s nest. Two pages, one in the first volume, 
one in the second contain the whole of it. It amounts to 
this,—that in reading, you should stop at the end of each 
sentence and “‘reflect,’’ turn back, on the sentence to be sure 
that you possess its meaning. What follows will be, he says, 
that you must go through it, at one breath, or if it be an un- 
usually long one, that you give one breath, to every mem- 
ber of it. On this business of our breathing, 7% time, he lays 
great stress, as a good teacher of swimming would bid you 
breathe in proper time with your strokes. When, in the sec- 
ond volume, we come to the great secret of the book, it 
proves that we cannot think, unless we think in time with 
our breathing. ‘‘I have already stated my conviction that 
the management of the breath is very important in conver- 
sation, in studious reading, and in oratory. I am just as 
thoroughly persuaded that this is true of meditation, that it 
governs, in great degree, the thinMing faculty.” * * * 
‘I despatched every sentence,’’ as he thought it, ‘‘in a 
breath, and then, doubling the blow,—a second idea having - 
flowed into the interval of vacuity,—I applied myself to it in 
the same way and so proceeded through the series.’’ 

It is evident that Lofft had never read Swedenborg. If he 
had, he would have cited the Avcana Celestia. ‘‘The rea- 
son,’’ says Swedenborg, ‘‘why life is described in Genesis 
ii, 7, by breathing and breath, is because the men of the 
most ancient church perceived states of law and of faith by 
states of respiration. * * Concerning this respiration nothing 
can yet be said, inasmuch as it is a subject at this day alto- 
gether unknown, nevertheless, the most ancient people 
(those before the flood) had a perfect knowledge of it,’’ and 
Swedenborg refers to the same subject in page 1,119, 
in the tenth book of the Avcana. I think that Swedenborg 
was here referring, consciously or unconsciously, to Abra- 
ham Tucker,.(Ned. Search), where he describes the method 
of inter-communication of souls in their “‘ spiritual bodies.” 

2. I have not dared go into the systems of what is called 
artificial memory. The best, by far, I think; is iy Gouraud’s 
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book, published with a good deal of fuss and feathers in New 
York forty years ago. Gouraud remembered everything so 


perfectly that we used to call him ‘‘the Wandering Jew.”’ 
All these systems depend on using the stronger side of 
memory, whatever it is, to re-enforce the weaker. 
3. All that is said on the cultivation of the imagination, 
shows the importance of giving to children enough fairy- 


tales and enough poetry, with which to amuse themselves, 

4. All that is said on the culture of the thinking faculty 
is to be remembered, seriously, by teachers who are in any 
danger of using text-books too much. The text-book, as an 
authority, injures the child’s power tothink. Make him 
work out the rule for himself,—if you can. That means, 
probably, if you know how to think vourself. 
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BY FERLIX Ll. 
CHAPTER I. 
THE HABITABLE EARTH. 

Travelers who ascend the high mountain ranges of the 
temperate zone, soon notice that with every step higher up 
the vegetation, however luxuriant in the valleys, becomes 
more stunted and scanty, till at last it ceases altogether, as 
in the upper Alps and in the icy summit regions of the Rocky 
Mountains. From high mountain tops the prospect to the 
north and south often presents a similar contrast. On clear 
November days, the landscape towards the equator may still 
show the diversified hues of russet woods and green mead- 
ows, while in the opposite direction, hills and valleys are 
already covered with the white garb of winter. South of 
the Alleghanies, the woods abound with plants that are 
never seen on the opposite slope, where spring comes a week 
or two later; and scientific observers can point out such 
differences even within the basin of the same brook valley, 
for such is the influence of warmth on the growth of certain 
forms of vegetation that they fail to germinate in shady 
dells, while they flourish near by in places where the rays of 
the morning sun can reach them a few hours sooner. 

LIGHT, HEAT, AND MOISTURE. 

But spring and morning return in vain, where the propa- 
gative power of heat is not favored by the influence of moist- 
ure. On the Texas prairies, trees are found only in the next 
neighborhood of the water-courses. On the dry uplands, 
even herbs refuse to grow. In the central plain of the Aus- 
tralian continent, dry summers often scorch the vegetation 
over thousands of square miles, but the first, good rain turns 
the withered landscape into a garden of verdure. Plants 
spring up where the parched soil seemed to have burned 
their very roots, insects and reptiles emerge from their hid- 
ing-places, animals of all kinds return as our migratory 
birds return at the end of winter. We see, then, that the as- 
sociation in certain proportions of light, heat, and moisture 
is the basis of all organic life. Heat is a relative term. 
Compared with the unspeakable cold of the interstellar 
spaces, the temperature of the polar regions would seem 
mild—high enough occasionally to melt such metals as 
quicksilver, though on the whole too low for the develop- 
ment of vegetable organisms. One fifth of the land area of 
our globe is so cold as to be unfit for the habitation of man. 

THERMAL CHANGES. 

No longer fit, we should perhaps say, for it is probable 
that the gradual cooling of the earth’s crust has considera- 
bly modified the climatic conditions of our planet, and it is 
certain that fossil remains .of tropical animals and plants 
have been discovered in the frozen soil of the far north —at 
the very north end of Siberia, for instance. Bone-remnants 
of the hyena, the sloth, and various species of monkeys 
have often been found in northern Europe; and the traditions 
of the Irenic (Persian and Bactrian) nations contain numer- 
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ous allusions to a time when central Asia enjoyed a milder 
climate. 
DECREASE OF MOISTURE. 

Within a still more recent period, a decrease of moisture 
has blighted a large portion of our habitable earth. There is 
no doubt that on the shores of the Mediterranean, a now 
sterile area of two million, eight hundred thousand square 
miles was once a very paradise of fertility. 

Forest destruction has created deserts in regions which 
originally were favored by every advantage of climate, soil, 
and position. 


Growth of easterm deserts within the last twenty centuries. 
Seas light-shaded ; arable land dark-shaded ; deserts blank. 


Less than two thousand years ago, northern Africa was 
the granary of the Roman Empire and teemed with an agri- 
cultural population. - Greece was a mountain-garden; Syria 
and Asia Minor were studded with prosperous cities; the 
slopes of Mount Taurus, the southern Appenines, the south- 
ern Alps, the highlands of Persia, Illyria, and Spain were 
covered with luxuriant woods; streams which have now 
dried up to their very sources, watered the fields of a thousand 
hamlets and the pastures of countless herds. Like the old 
thirteen states of the American Union, Europe and the 
neighboring parts of Africa and Asia were originally cov- 
ered with continuous forests. The progress of civilization 
gradually encroached upon these woodlands till the fertile 
valley regions had been brought under cultivation, and 
during the most prosperous period of the Roman Empire. 
when the original forest-area had been reduced about fifty 
per cent, the productiveness of the coast districts and the 
excellence of the general climatic conditions had not yet 
been perceptibly impaired. 

EFFECTS OF FOREST DESTRUCTION. 

But when at last the ax of the wood-cutter invaded even 
the highland forests, nature began to avenge the disturbed 
harmony of her works. The mountain slopes which for- 
merly absorbed the moisture of the atmosphere to filter it 
through a net-work of roots and moss, and discharge it by a 
system of gradual drainage, now discharged -the- winter 
rains in the form of destructive torrents that left no shore 
fountains for the season of drought, and ravaged the low- 
lands with a deluge of defritus, the accumulation of this 
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diluvium gradually turned the lower river valleys into mi- 
aematic swamps. 


























Mouth of the Orontes, B. C. 200, and in its present condition, 
showing the effects of forest destruction. 


Millions of cubic yards of sand and gravel were carried 
out to the sea-shore where they shoaled the river deltas and 
obstructed the harbors by the formation of sand-bars. The 
vegetable mold accumulated by the decaying leaves of 
countless seasons was then gradually washed away, springs 
failed, the summer rains failed from year to year till the im- 
poverished soil ceased to reward the toil of the husbandman. 
It has been estimated that the entire, present population of 
Europe could have been abundantly maintained by the prod- 
ucts of the Mediterranean shore lands which have thus been 
withdrawn from human use. 

ARTIFICIAL DESERTS. 


In Persia, India, China, Algeria, and on the Pacific slope 
of our own continent similar causes set in action by the 
agency of man, have almost exhausted the fertility of vast 
districts, and the total area of artificial deserts probably ex- 
ceeds that of the United States, Mexico, and Central Amer- 
ica taken together. 

RECLAIMED LANDS. 


On the other hand, various inhospitable districts of the 
temperate zone have been made productive by the labor of 
human hands. In Holland and on the shores of the Baltic, 
several thousand square miles have been wrested from the 
sea and turned into fertile fields. The dunes of the Landes 
in southern France have been reclaimed by a system of 
dikes and tree plantations. By the culture of fruit-trees 
and forest-trees, the deserts of Egypt, of southern Africa, 
and India, and the barren regions of our central states have 
been partially reclaimed; swamps have been drained; river 
floods have been restrained by massive dikes; sterile lands 
have been fertilized by irrigation. It is possible that the 
progress of mechanical arts will yet enable us to retrieve the 
loss by the improvidence of former ages; but thus far the 
reclaimed portion represents rather less than one per cent of 
the area and the former value of the wasted lands. 

UNINHABITABLE AREA. 

The aggregate of the dry land of our planet has been esti- 
mated at fifty-four million square miles. The uninhabitable 
portion of this area may be summed up under the following 
seven heads : 
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2,500,000 sq. miles. 
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. Treeless region of the Arctic zone, 
. Treeless region of the Antarctic zone, 4,500,000 
. Original sand-wastes, or deserts of 
which the origin cannot with cer- 
tainty be ascribed to the agency 
of man, - - - - 
4. Wasted lands, - - - 
. Sterile highlands of the torrid and 
temperate zones, 
5. Iava-beds, rocks, and — 100,000 
7. Inaccessible swamps, - 150,000 ‘* 
Together a full third of the area constituting the dry land 
of the present earth. 


7,800,000 
4,500,000 


300,000 
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COMPARATIVE FERTILITY. 


A comparison of the geographical distribution of the re- 
niaining two thirds will show that in either hemisphere the 
coast regions of the temperate zone comprise by far the 
larger portion of the best cultivated districts. The produc- 
tive capacity of large areas in the central portions of our own 
continent is very limited, so much, indeed, that the inhabi- 
tants of the worn-out peninsulas of southern Europe would 
hardly better their prospects by emigrating to such lands as 
Arizona, northwestern Mexico,or the ‘‘bad lands’”’ of the upper 
Missouri. In northern Canada, even within the region of 
arboreal vegetation, the dreadful severity of the winter cli- 
mate will always discourage extensive settlements. It 
seems, indeed, as if Providence had guided the first colonists 
to the most favored portions of this continent—the great wood- 
lands of our Atlantic States, and the table-lands of Mexico 
and Central America, where the elevation of the land and the 
breezes of two neighboring oceans combine to temper the 
climate of a low latitude. In South America, too, the nat- 
ural advantages of the coast districts of Chili and Buenos 
Ayres far surpass those of the great, inland plain, where the 
want and the excess of vegetation have proved equally ob- 
structive to the progress of civilization. The net-work of the 
great, Brazilian swamp-river comprises regions which in 
their present condition are less fit for human habitation than 
the rocky uplands of the Andes, owing partly to the malarial 
influence of the festering swamps, partly to the plague of the 
winged blood-suckers that infest the air in swarms of count- 
less myriads. Both in Africa and Australia the favored dis- 
tricts are limited to a comparatively small belt along the 
southeastern coasts. In central Asia, too, there are arid 
plateaus of such vast extent that we must hesitate to ascribe 
their desolation to the agency of man. Within a circle of 
seven thousand English miles in circumference, extending 
from Samarkand tothe borders of eastern Mongolia, and from 
the Obi to the Indus, sterility is the rule, and productiveness 
the rare exception. 

A recent issue of Lxgineering says of the Pinsk marshes 
of Russia, that they are so extensive as to secure special 
designation on the ordinary map of Europe, being, we be- 
lieve, the only case of the kind ; and, in point of area, are 
very much larger than Ireland. Situated on the Russo-Pol- 
ish confines, they have become famous in Russian history as 
a refuge for all manners of romantic characters, and have 
remained an irreclaimable wilderness in the midst of a pros- 
perous corn-growing region up to within the last few years. 
In 1870 the Russian Government first took in hand seriously 
the abolition of this wild expanse, which, owing to being 
perpetually more or less submerged and covered with a 
jungle growth of forest, prevented communication between 
the Russian dis.ricts on either side. 

All Asia is an arid table-land with a fringe of fertile pen- 
insulas, and the bulk of the enormous population of the 
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continent is mainly in the teeming, garden lands of India, 
China, and Japan. Europe, with its seven peninsulas, is so 
intersected with bays that west of Russia hardly any purtion 
of the inland districts is more than four hundred miles from 
the sea, and, consequently, we find that the population is 
more evenly distributed than that of any other continent, 
though the northern coast-line extends considerably beyond 
the Arctic Circle. But following the trend of the isothermal 
lines we find that even here the density of population de- 
creases at a distance from the sea, the most sparsely settled 
districts, next to Scandinavia, being the inland provinces of 
Turkey and Spain. 
LIMITS OF POPULATION. 


The total, present population of our earth has been esti- 
mated at one billion four hundred and fifty million, and 
more than two thirds of that aggregate, or a full thousand 
millions, are concentrated upon one tenth of the total area 
of solid land. The agricu!tural value of this tenth part 
probably exceeds that of the remaining ninety per cent. 
Still, the earth is far from being over-populated. It has 
been estimated that there is room for at least eighteen hun- 
dred millions more. On the Danube, in the Pyrenees, and 
in the Caucasus, the present population could be quadrupled 
without overtaxing the resources of the soil. Before our fer- 
tile Atlantic States are as thickly settled as England, we can 
make room for one hundred and eighty million more immi- 
grants. Our Pacific Slope has farm lands for fifty millions, 


and South America for at least four hundred millions. Aus- 
tralia is a desert with a border of garden lands, but with the 
neighboring islands, those gardens could support the pres- 
ent population of the Russian empire. 


PROJECTS OF IMPROVEMENT. 

Besides the achievements of physical transformation al- 
ready mentioned, some enterprises have been projected 
which may lead to a considerable extension of the present 
inhabitable area of this earth. The Russian government has 
instituted surveys which seem to prove that the Don which 
now flows into the sea of Azov, might be diverted into the 
Volga, and thus help to redeem the pestilential marshes 
formed by the shrinking of the Caspian Sea. The climate 
of the Caspian basin would be restored to its former salu- 
brity; the increased evaporation would lead to an increased 
fain-fall and the barren lands on the east slope of the basin 
might be cultivated under more favorable auspices. 

It has also been ascertained that a portion at least of the 
Central Sahara (estimated by Professor Ritter at an area of 
three hundred and fifty thousand square miles) is below the 
level of the sea, and various routes have been suggested by 
which the waters of the Mediterranean might be turned into 
this basin, thus converting it into a large, inland sea. What- 
ever might be the commercial) and political results of that 
change, its meteorological effects could hardly fail to im- 
prove the climate of northern Africa and possibly of south- 
ern Europe, for the scorching south winds that blight the 
coasts of the Mediterranean peninsulas are the breath of the 
furnace which the proposed canal would turn into a refrig- 
erator. 

The level of the Dead Sea is more than one thousand three 
hundred feet below that of the Indian Ocean. From the 
Gulf of Akaba, a branch of the Red Sea, a chain of salt lakes 
known as the Wad’el Araba, extends towards the basin of 
that remarkable depression which includes the Lake of Ti- 
berias, and the lower valley of the Jordan. A short canal 
through the sand hills of Akaba would, therefore, flood a val- 
ley of one hundred and fifty by twenty-five miles to an aver- 
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age depth of nine hundred feet, and turn the villages of the 
Syrian highlands into as many accessible sea-ports. 

About six hundred years ago an irruption of the German 
ocean turned the Flavus Lacus or Zuyder Lake into an open 
bay, and enlarged its area by nearly a thousand square 
miles. Eighty years after another storm-flood extende 
the coast-lines of the new bay. It has now been proposed to 
drain its basin by surrounding it with a ring dike and 
pumping out the water by means of powerful hydraulic en- 
gines. The Lake of Haarlem was thus drained in less than 
five years, and by a similar process thousands of square 
miles on the shores of the Baltic, in the swamps of the Dan- 
ube, and the ferns of northern Italy might be added to the 
arable territory of Europe. Before the end of the flext cent- 
ury the increasing value of North American farm lands will 
make it worth while to redeem the swamps of our Atlantic 
sea-board. 

Thus the habitable area of the temperate zone may yet be 
extended to more than its original limits; and beyond its 
present limits even in the higher latitudes, since there is no 
doubt that the moderate clearing of the woodlands improves 
the meteorological conditions by moderating the rigor of the 
winter climate. The partial clearing of the primeval forest 
will also reduce the excess of moisture which now excludes 
the habitation of man from a large portion of the South 
American continent. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF ANIMALS. 


But if we refer to the geographical distribution of our fel- 
low creatures, only a very small portion of this planet can 
be called absolutely uninhabitable. Wherever the barren hills 
of northern Africa have not yet ceased to produce the scan- 
tiest herbage we find herds of zebras, quaggas, buffaloes, 
giraffes, and fifteen or sixteen varieties of antelopes, besides 
lions, leopards, civets, jackals, and hyenas. The canis pictus, 
or spotted, wild dog, the jerboa, and the sand lizard are found 
in regions that seem as desolate as the cinder-fields of the 
voleanic Andes. A species of curlew flits about the hidden 
springs of the Abyssinian Alps ; troops of baboons inhabit 
the naked rocks of the Nubian highlands and eke out an ex- 
istence by searching for insects and roots; the wild camel 
subsists on thorns, and finds water where the eye of man 
would see only the gravel bed of arid ravines. The Alpine 
marmot and the stone-chat haunt the borders of everlasting 
snow; water-fleas inhabit the crevices of the very glaciers, 
and the eruptions of Mount Cotopaxi proved that the sub- 
terranean lakes of the Andes harbor a species of eyeless fish. 
Fish and mollusks abound in the waters of the Polar sea. 
Banks Land, a thousand miles north of Hudson's Bay, is a 
favorite haunt of whales. From the cliffs of Cape Barrow, 
beyond the eightieth degree of northern latitude, the com- 
panions of Dr. Kane saw swarms of sea birds hovering about 
the ice-floes in the far north; seal and walrus are found in the 
bays of Melville Island, and no hunter will ever follow the 
white bear to the northernmost retreats of the arctic domain. 
In the jungles of the great, South American river swamps 
the profusion of animal life rivals the luxuriance of the trop- 
ical vegetation. Thickets, impenetrable to the boldest 
woodman, swarm with peccaris. Ant-bears and tapirs and 
reptiles of numberless species find food and shelter in the 
midst of festering lagoons. Monkeys and sloths inhabit the 
tree tops, and in the submerged bottoms of the lower Ori- 
noco even the panther cat becomes arboreal, rears her young 
in hollow trees, and clambering through the net-work of 
tangled vines, roams for miles in search of prey and finds 
her way back by the same instinct that guides the bird to 
her nest and the bee to her hive. 
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Our considerations in the former article led us to inquire 
how art could aid in the presentation ofreligion. The high- 
est art as such, which we found to be Greek art, seemed to 
lay too much stress on material manifestation, and to place 
a higher value on bodily perfection than is consonant with 
religion. But we took note of the fact that our religion, 
Christianity, has some points in common with the Greek 
religion; that compared with Hindoo or Assyrian religions, 
the Greek has great advantages. 

It remains for us in this and the following article to make 
some special studies on great art works, Greek and Chris- 
tian, and while taking note of the various features that 
make them works of art, pay especial heed to the religious 
ideas that lie at the basis. 

For our purposes we must study the best known, orthe most 
accessible, works of art. Let us first turn our attention to 
the Apollo Belvedere, perhaps the most generally known 
and most popular of all antique statues. It was found in 
Antium, birthplace of Nero and Caligula, about 1500. Mon- 
torsoli, a pupil of Michel Angelo, restored the fingers of 
the right hand and also the missing left hand, placing in 
the latter a piece of the bow which he supposed the god 
might have held. 

Winckelmann,’ the great archzeologist, published, at 
Vienna in 1776, an eloquent eulogium on this work. (See 


translation of this in Journal of Speculative Philosophy, M1, 
P. 94.) 


At that time the work of Phidias on the Parthenon was 
not yet known through a study of the Elgin marbles.* Since 
then the explorations of the ruins at Olympia and Pergamus 
have brought to light a cycle of Greek art which stands 
above the works most famous in the eighteenth century al- 
though it is surpassed by the art of Phidias. These facts 
must be remembered while reading the glowing words of 
Winckelmann, which are not too strong, however, unless 
we are comparing the Apollo with still more excellent 
works of art. 

“The statue of Apollo is the highest ideal of art among 
the works of antiquity which have escaped destruction. The 
artist has created this work entirely from an ideal, and has 
employed only so much material as was necessary to carry 
out and make visible his design. This Apollo surpasses all 
other statues of the same as much as the Apollo of Homer 
excels those of succeeding poets. His stature towers above 
that of mortals, and his attitude bears witness to the grand- 
eur with which he is filled. 

“An eternal spring, as in the happy Elysium, clothes the 
noble manliness of mature years with pleasing youth, and 
plays with soft tenderness over the haughty structure of his 
limbs. Its author must have risen in spirit to the realm of 
immortal beauty, and thus have become the creator of a di- 
vine being possessed of beauty exalted above nature! For 
here there is nothing mortal, nor aught that appertains to 
human feebleness. No veins or nerves excite and rouse this 
body, but a divine spirit, which is diffused like a gentle 
Stream, manifests itself as it were in every outline of the 
figure. Apollo has pursued the Python? against which he 
first bent his bow, and has overtaken it with his powerful 
Stride and slain it. From the height of his all-sufficiency, 
his inspired glance pierces beyond his victory as if into the 
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infinite; contempt sits on his lips, and the indignation which 
he suppresses expands his nostrils and rises to his proud 
forehead. But the peace which hovers around the brow in 
a holy calm remains undisturbed, and his eye is full of 
sweetness as if among the Muses who seek to embrace him. 
In all the statues of the father of the gods which remain to 
us, and which art reveres, he does not approach so near to 
the greatness with which the mind of the divine poet con- 
ceived him, as here in the face of his son; and the single 
beauties of the other gods are here united as in Pandora.‘ 
A brow of Jupiter, when about to give birth to the goddess 
of wisdom, and eyebrows, which by their movement explain 
his will; eyes of the queen of the gods, arched with great- 
ness;and a mouth such as he formed who infused voluptu- 
ousness into the beloved Branchus.5 His soft hair plays 
round his godlike head like the flowing tendrils of the noble 
vine, moved as it were by a soft breeze. It seems anointed 
with the oil of the gods, and is bound by the Graces on the 
crown of his head with charming comeliness.”’ 

The archzologists have disputed over the questions wheth- 
er this statue is an original or a copy; whether, if a copy, 
the original was bronze or marble; and whether the god was 
using a bowor holding the zgis of Zeus, or engaged in some 
other action. Winkelmann assumes that Montorsoli’s res- 
toration is correct. Apollo has pursued the Python serpent 
and slain it. But in 1860 Stephani published a work, 
Apollo Boédromios, in which he called the attention of 
archeologists to a bronze statuette in St. Petersburg, which 
is now known as the Stroganoff Apollo. Its resemblance to 
the Belvedere Apollo is very striking and leaves us to infer 
that both are copies from a bronze original. It seems that 
several bronze figures were discovered in northern Greece 
near Janina in 1792 and given by Veli Pasha, to his physi- 
cian, Dr. Frank; one of these bronzes, the Apollo in ques- 
tion, came into the collection of Count Stroganoff. The 
most interesting feature of this statuette is the left hand 
which was missing in the Belvedere statue. It seems to 
Stephani to hold the gathered folds of the zegis of Zeus. It 
was the hide of the goat Amalthea’? which suckled Zeus in 
his infancy, and on it was placed the terrible head of the 
Gorgon Medusa, which turned to stone all who looked upon 
it. 

This suggestion is followed out by the archzologist Prel- 
ler® (in a letter to Stephani, 1860), and attention called to 
the defeat of the Gauls at Delphi in 279 B. C., and the votive 
offering of the statues of three gods sent by the A®tolians to 
Delphi. Overbeck? has developed a further suggestion that 
the three formed a group—the Apollo Belvedere standing in 
the center holding the cegis, the Artemis of the Louvre (for- 
merly called the Diana of Versailles), on one side, and the 
Athene of the Capitoline Museum (Minerva of the Capitol), . 
on the other side, forming a group proper for a pediment (or 
gable) of the temple. The story is given by Pausanias” that, 
as the invaders approached, the Delphians applied to the 
oracle for advice and asked whether they should remove the 
treasures stored in the temple. Apollo replied: ‘‘I myself 
and the white maidens (Athene and Artemis) will see to the 
temple.’’ A mighty tempest arose during the battle which 
ensued, and rocks rolled down the mountains of Parnassus 
on the invaders who were in a narrow defile. The Greeks 
believed that the white forms of the three deities were seen 
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flashing through the dark tempest, and the twanging bow 
of Artemis and the clashing spear of Athene were heard 
above the din of battle. The awful Gorgon head on the gis 
held by Apollo shone through the clouds dealing death to 
all who gazed on it. (In the fifteenth book of the Iliad it is 
told how Zeus on one occasion entrusted to his son this 
deadly instrument). 

Apollo was originally the sun-god ; but in course of time 
the Greek conception of him became higher and he repre- 
sents finally the noblest and best of the Olympian gods. He 
is the god of purity, never yielding to lust like Zeus. He is 
the god of healing, and also the leader of the Muses, and the 
god of poetry and music. He is the god of divination and 
spiritual light. His oracle at Delphi governed for a thou- 
sand years the Greek tribes and for most of that period kept 
them united. Most important and elevated of his attributes 
is that of the purifier, who cleansed from sin and the aveng- 
ing furies the guilty ones who sought his shrine. 

The stem of a tree which furnishes partial support to the 
Apollo Belvedere shows traces of the Delphic chaplet com- 
posed of a laurel wreath wound round with white wool—an 
instrument of purification. This chaplet may have been in 
Apollo’s right hand. Three able archzeologists have there- 
fore concluded that Apollo the purifier is here represented. 

But the zegis theory* remains the most plausible thus far. 

VAN EYCK’S" ALTAR PIECE AT GHENT. 

Turning to a work of Christian art we at once feel that we 
have entered a world profoundly different from that of classic 
art. 

Romantic or Christian art in a certain sense contradicts 
art itself, inasmuch as it points beyond the visible to an in- 
visible which cannot be adequately manifested in physical 
form. 

In the cathedral of St. Bavo (formerly St. John’s cathedral) 
in Ghent, is or was a very celebrated altar-piece painted by 
the brothers Hubert and Jan Van Eyck, both of Ghent. This 
picture was painted in oil colors and is regarded as the 
greatest work of painting in northern Europe. The paint- 
ing was contracted for the cathedral as a family donation on 
the part of Jodocus Vyts, Lord of Pamel (a small place in 
Brabant twelve miles west of Brussels), and burgomaster of 
Ghent, and his wife Elizabeth. It was painted on what is 
called a ‘‘ wing altar’’ having two pairs of wings, or hinged 
doors, one above the other, each with two panels for pictures. 
These panels together with four fixed tablets over which the 
wings close when shut, furnished twenty-six panels or tab- 
lets for the paintings of the picture. 

Only the four fixed tablets remain at St. Bavo. The two 
outermost panels of the upper wings, (the Adam and Eve) 
are in the Brussels museum, while the other panels of the 
upper and all the panels of the lower wings are in the Berlin 
museum. 

The subject is well chosen from the book of Revelations, 
affording opportunity for the employment of the rich and 
vivid oil colors which had then become possible by Van 
Eyck’s invention of a transparent varnish, with which to 
dry the oils. 

The blotting out of sins and the reconciliation of man with 
God, through the sacrifice of the sinless Lamb of God, fur- 
nishes the theme—the highest theme of religion, although 
perhaps it is not well adapted for art in the form conceived 
by Van Eyck. We must not bring with us, however, ideas 
of the limits of sculpture and painting, but enter at once 
sympathetically into the work of art before us. We shall 


*Overbeck’ Drawing of the Delphic Group, of three figures as here 
described, is photographed by the Soule Photo. Co., Boston. 
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find this central religious thought reflected from all parts of 
this complex altar-piece. 

‘The celebration of this idea,’’ says one, ‘‘runs through 
the whole like the theme of a symphony.’” 

When the wings are opened, as on festival occasions, we 
see first the fixed tablets, three above and one large one he. 
low; eight panel pictures appear on the wings, a pair on 
either hand above and a corresponding pair below, beside 
two small quadrant shaped pictures over the outer panels 
of the upper wings. 

On the center of the three upper fixed tablets is seen repre- 
sented the Father on his throne, crowned with the triple 
crown, clothed in a richly embroidered robe, on the borders 
of which one may spell out in jeweled letters such words as 
SABAOTH, REx. He holds a crystal sceptre in his left hand 
crowned with the cross-flower; His right hand is raised in the 
act of swearing to the new covenant; the third and little 
finger closed (symbol of the two natures united in Christ) 
leaving two fingers and the thumb open, a symbol of the 
Holy Trinity. All over the tapestry in the back ground is: 
figured, as a pattern, the pelican with her young, under the 
words ‘‘Jesus Christ.’’ Around the niche above His head 
are three concentric inscriptions (in Latin) celebrating His 
supreme power, divine majesty, wisdom, and goodness.. Rays: 
of light radiate from His head. Fatherly benignity, kingly 
dignity, and graciousness are expressed in the face and atti- 
tude of this figure. At His feet is a crown. 

The Madonna is painted on the panel at His. right hand. 
She is crowned as Queen of Heaven, the crown sparkling 
with gems and adorned with lilies; her robe riehly embroid- 
ered with pearls and rubies. She reads ina book, her head 
sending out rays of light. The niche above her head con- 
tains a Latin inscription in two concentric lines describing 
her beauty as surpassing in splendor the sun and stars. 

On the panel at His left, John the Baptist sits with open 
book on his knees, and his right hand lifted as though point- 
ing to the Mightier One to come after him. Under his rich 
robe is seen the knot of his girdle. A Latin inscription about 
his head pronounces him greater than man and the equal of 
angelic beings, and quotes ‘‘The voice of one crying in the 
wilderness,”’ etc. 

The lower fixed tablet contains the chief picture,—the 
Adoration of the Lamb as described in Revelations. A 
flowery landscape is seen with the spires of the city of the 
New Jerusalem in the distance appearing over the high hills 
in the back ground. 

Above the center hovers a new sun, the dove of the Holy 
Spirit whose rays extend in all directions; ‘‘ The city had no 
need of the sun, neither of the moon to shine upon it : the 
glory of God did lighten it, and the lamp thereof is the 
Lamb.”’ 

The central figure is the Sacrifice of the Lamb. Elevated 
on a high altar He stands with His blood streaming into the 
chalice of the New Covenant. 

On the cornice of the altar is the inscription in Latin,— 
‘* Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the 
world.’’ Near the altar on the right and left hands are 
groups of angels, those in the foreground engaged in swing- 
ing incense, others in holding the instruments of the passion. 
One supports the cross and the crown of thorns; another, 
the spear and the nails, and a third the sponge dipped in 
vinegar ; a fourth holding the knotted scourge stands by the 
pillar at which Christ was scourged. From the background 
separated from the angels by a distinet interval, two groups 
of martyrs are seen to approach bearing palms in their hands 
(the palm is the symbol of martyrdom) apparently coming 
from the holy city—the women from the right side of the 
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spectator and the men from the left. One may recognize by 
their attributes St. Agnes with her lamb, St. Barbara with a 
small model of a tower in her hands, St. Lucia with her 
lamp, and perhaps St. Catherine, St. Ursula, and St. Agatha. 
The chief virgin martyrs wear crowns, symbolic both of 
martyrdoni and dedication to Christ, and in some instances 
also denoting that the martyr was of royal earthly lineage. 

On the lower portion of the chief panel we see the proph- 
ets on the ieft, and apostles on the right. The prophets hold 
books in their hands and wear turbans on their heads. The 
apostles are clad in white robes. Behind the kneeling 
prophets, we see the holy men of the Old Testament history; 
behind the apostles, in like manner, the Christian Fathers. 
The two lower groups are collected around a fountain, ‘‘a 
pure river of water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding out 
of the throne of God and the Lamb.’’ These groups should 
contain the twenty-four elders mentioned in Revelations. 

On the wings below at the right and left we see holy peo- 
ple approaching the great central scene of sacrifice. The 
first panel of the right lower wing shows us the hermits, led 
by St. Paul and St. Anthony (the first hermits) and, coming 
around the rock in the rear, St. Mary of Egypt and Mary 
Magdalen. To the right of these the second panel shows us 
the holy Pilgrims led by the gigantic St. Christopher who 
uses his palm-tree staff with his right hand while he partly 
turns his head to his followers, and points with his left hand 
toward the central scene which they are approaching. A 
beautiful eastern landscape abounding in fruit-trees and 
slender palins, opens out in the direction from which the 
pilgrims have come. 

On the left lower wing the first panel shows us the cru- 
saders riding towards the scene on beautifully caparisoned 
horses. St. Sebastian,'’* St. George,"? and St. Michael ride in 
the front rank each carrying a banner. They are the patron 
saints of the three Flemish associations that sent soldiers of 
the cross to rescue the holy land from the Saracen. They 
are followed by kings and princes—Godfrey of Bouillon, the 
commander of the great crusade, is seen just in the rear of 
St. Sebastian; St. Louis of France appears with a crown, in 
which the lilies of France are seen, just beyond Godfrey; 
and the stout Richard Cceur de Leon, farther to the right, 
with a high crown. On the next panel are painted the 
righteous rulers and judges on horseback. To the figure in 
front Jan Van Eyck has given the mild, benevolent features 
of his elder brother, Hubert, in affectionate remembrance. 
Hubert, the designer of the whole picture had painted the 
three fixed tablets and the panels representing St. Cecilia, 
Adam and Eve, on the upper wings, when he died, in 1426. 
His brother Jan finished the other panels of the wings and 
completed the whole in 1432. 

Tradition adds that Jan’s face may be seen a little to the 
right of Hubert’s and turned toward us so that the light 
falls strongly on his left cheek, set off by a black head dress 
and garment. 

The landscapes in the background show us mountain 
ridges, distant cities, smiling vales, and fleecy cloudlets 
sailing through the sky. 

On the right upper wing when open is seen St. Cecilia 
touching the keys of the organ pensively and feelingly ; five 
angels accompanying her with instruments. They are cele- 
brating the Great Sacrifice in appropriate harmonies. On the 
left panel corresponding, is represented a choir of angels 
singing before a curiously carved music desk. The artist 
attempted to imitate nature so carefully that the spectator 
might distinguish the different parts which the eight singers 
Sustain in the chorus; four of the angels sing high notes as 
we see by their elevated chins and knitted brows. Two show 
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by their depressed chins that they are singing bass. . It need 
not be said that such a display of open mouths and distorted 
faces is anything but beautiful, although the artist has suc- 
ceeded in giving an earnest and serious expression to the 
faces. On the outermost panels of the upper wings are 
painted the nude figures of Adam and Eve represented as 
having just now eaten of the forbidden fruit, Eve still hold- 
ing an apple in her hand (Gen. iii, 7.). ‘‘And the eyes of 
them both were opened and they knew that they were naked, 
and they sewed fig-leaves together and made themselves 
aprons.’’ Above these figures in the quadrants are two 
small pictures—the one over Adam representing the sacrifice 
of Cain and Abel; Cain holding a bundle of fagots and 
looking with a face full of envy toward Abel who holds up a 
lamb against the altar, thus typifying the sacrifice of the 
Lamb of God which is celebrated in the central tablet below. 
In the quadrant over Eve is depicted the murder of Abel by 
Cain—another type of the sacrifice of the Lamb. 

When the wings are closed they show four panels on the 
lower half; the two outer ones containing portraits of the 
donors kneeling with clasped hands and eyes turned up- 
ward. The inner panels show heavily draped statues of the 
two St. Johns, imitating sculpture. As the church of St. 
Bavo was formerly of St. John,we see that these patron saints 
of the church represent the recipients of the picture from 
the donors painted in the outer panels. John the Baptist 
holds in his arms a lamb and points symbolically to it, sug- 
gesting his words (John i, 29) ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sins of the world.’’ John the Evan- 


gelist on the right, holds a chalice from which, as he is in the 
act of pronouncing the benediction over it, (notice his hand 
with third and little finger closed) there issue four serpents. 
—treferring to the following well-known legend: The emperor 
gave him a poisoned cup to drink, but as he blessed the cup 


the poison escaped in the form of serpents, and John drank 
the contents remaining without harm. 

The closed upper wings show us the scene of the chamber 
of the virgin of the Annunciation; the angel Gabriel at the 
left holding a bunch of lilies; the words ‘‘Ave Gratia’’ (sug- 
gesting the words of the hymn Ave! Maria, Gratia Plena— 
Hail! Mary, full of grace) «re painted as though issuing from 
his mouth. ‘‘ The next two panels give us a view through an 
arcade in the rear portion of the chamber into the streets of 
the city of Ghent. Near the virgin are painted the words. 
(inverted) ‘Ecce Ancilla Dei.’ ”’ 

In the semicircular panel over Gabriel the prophet Zacha- 
riah holds an open book and points to a verse of his prophecy 
which is painted on a scroll above him, (in Latin words) 
‘Rejoice greatiy, O daughter of Zion! Behold thy king 
cometh unto thee.’ Over the virgin in a corresponding 
niche the prophet Micah looksdown. Hisscroll reads, (also 
in Latin) ‘‘Out of thee shall he come forth unto me that is 
to be ruler in Israel.’’ 

In the two interior niches, over the panels showing the 
arcade, are the sibyls’* of Cumize and Erythrae who proph- 
esied the coming of the Saviour; the former prophesied: ‘‘God 
shall be born of a virgin and converse among sinners;’’ the 
latter prophesied, according to Eusebius," the great sacrifice 
of Christ for sinful men. 

Thus in each part of this great picture we have seen re-- 
flected some phase of the great central thought of the sacri- 
fice of the Lamb. The martyrs, the prophets, apostles, and 
church fathers; the righteous judges, the crusaders, the pil- 
grims, the hermits, the instruments of the passion, the holy 
city, the prophets and sibyls, the fall of Adam and Eve, the: 
sacrifice and murder of Abel, the Annunciation, Jehovah 
swearing to the new covenant, John the Baptist preaching: 
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Him who shall come, the angel choirs and orchestra celebra- 
ting the event; all carry us back to the one great theme—the 
Redemption of Man by the Act of Divine Condescension. 

In this work of art we do not see the gracefulness and 
beauty of form found in classic art, so much as the expression 
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of deep religious feeling.* The individuals have reached a 
state of inward reconciliation with the divine. 


*For the home study of this work, the best means is the large chro. 
mo-lithograph published by the Arundel Society of London. All art. 
societies should have it in their collections. Photographs of the most 
of the parts can be had of the Soule Photo, Co. 
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[ February 7.] 

There died in Brooklyn lately a young man of twenty-one 
years of age, a graduate of an eastern college, whose life is 
worthy of mention. He was the librarian of one of the prom- 
inent Sunday-schools in Brooklyn, and the admiration and 
affection which he had aroused in the hearts of teachers and 
pupils was shown at the memorial session. The young man 
had filled his office in the school without one person con- 
nected with the school being conscious that any effort was 
made, and yet when he was called from his work it was left 
in such a condition that a perfect stranger was able to take 
it up where he had put it down. Everything was in perfect 
order. 

Gentle but strong, quiet but energetic, zealous but not ob- 
trusive, he had done his work so well, and knit his person- 
ality so strongly into the life of the school, that the news of 
his sickness and death appalled the officers and teachers, 
and the cry from every heart was, ‘‘ what shall we do ?”’ 

When the school assembled for the first time after his 
death, voices that had never before been heard were raised 
in commemoration of some act of kindness or consideration. 
To one speaker the thought of his death had been accom- 
panied with the thought, ‘ The pure in heart shall see God,”’ 
and every one present felt that one of their number did stand 
in the presence of God. The thought brought a wave of 
peace to each heart. The story of this quiet life is soon told. 
When, five years ago, he was parted by death from a much- 
loved mother, he brought comfort to his own heart and the 
the hearts of those who suffered with him by saying, ‘* Let 
us live so that we can meet her,’’ and that thought was his 
talisman against evil. He was a true boy, and was interest- 
ed in all the sports dear to a boyish heart. 

His courtesy, his manliness, and his devotion to his busi- 
“ness won him the regard of his employers and associates. 
His death leaves a vacancy so broad, so deep, that those who 
gave scarcely a thought to the boy who passed in and out 
among them stand back astonished, and question, ‘‘ Is it 
possible to fill so large a space in the world and yet do it so 
quietly ?”’ Their eyes are opened tothe beauty of a faithful, 
earnest, pure life, lived with the object of developing every 
talent, and returning it to God increasedin value.—Christian 
Union. 


*% * * 


[February 14.) ° 
For the consummation of salvation, that is, for the perfec- 


tion of character, every truth is essential. There is not one 
that can be spared. ... But notruth is essential to the begin- 
ing of salvation, that is, toa start after character ; no truth,— 
nothing but a desire God-ward. What is essential to wealth ? 
To the developed wealth of a nation everything is essential. 
All its resources must be made available ; all its powers must 
be brought into play. But to begin a life of wealth nothing 
is essential—but to begin. Plymouth Rock is the starting 
point for the nation ; Jay Gould begins life with a mouse 
trap ; the Hindoo millionaire with a dead mouse. What is 
essential to an education? Everything is essential to its 
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completion ; nothing to its commencement. Can I begin 
the life of a schoiar? I do not know Greek, nor Latin, nor 
French, nor German, nor English literature, nor history, nor 
science ; no! Very well; begin and 
learn A. But Ihave no eyes, andamblind. Let your friend 
teach you. I am deaf and dumb—a Laura Bridgman ; hear 
with your fingers. Nothing is essential but desire. Every 
equipment is an advantage ; no equipmentis requisite. Can 
I begin a Christian life? Iamapagan. I do not believe in 
the catechism—shorter or longer, nor in the Apostles’ Creed, 
nor in the Bible, nor in the Atonement, nor in the Trinity, 
nor even in God. This great literature of Christian experi- 
ence is all a blank to me ; and I have no eyes to read a page 
or a letter of it. Laura Bridgman again; a spirited Laura 
3ridgman. It is surely a hard case that a man should be so 
poor in a land of wealth ; so ignorant in a land of learning; 
so pagan in a land of Christian experience. But there is 
nothing for it but to begin. Have you desire God-ward? 
Do you wish there was a God? Do you wish that your cry 
could reach Him and your heart could hear His answer ? Do 
you wish He had given me a book of counsel to guide anda 
book of law to govern? Do you wish He had sent some One 
to lift off the burden of remorse from your soul and point you 
to a nobler, better, diviner life? No? Then I know not 
what can be said to you ; what helpcan be given you. Yes? 
Then you have enough to begin with. Desire God-ward is 
faith. Begin with it. Grope until you can see. You can 
hardly believe less than this jailor ; begin with this cry, and 
it will lead you a_creed. As one struggling in the surf 
seizes the rope that is thrown out to him without asking who 
holds the other end, sc seize the hope that is thrown out to 
you and let it draw you to the shore. Use all the belief you 
have, and if you have none, begin without. If you cannot 
pray, ‘‘ God be merciful to me, a sinner,’’ pray the agnostic’s 
prayer, ‘‘O God—if there be a God—be merciful to me, a 
sinner.’’ God is at least a possibility. If you can see no 
luminous figure walking on the water to:meet you, row to- 
ward the shore and cry for help even into the darkness. 
And it will come.—Dr. Lyman Abbott. 


not even my letters. 


[February 22. ] 

The true life healthily continues that which is new with 
that which is old. 

That life which is old in our experience is that part 
of our life which has become habitual. That ought to 
be the largest part of our moraland religious life. The 
formation of good habits — habits of devotion, habits 
of church-going and of Bible-study and of private med- 
itation and secret prayer, habits of just and considerate 
and kindly speech, habits of careful and discriminate 
thought, habits of activity in all good work and of 
fidelity in the discharge of every obligation we assume, 
habits of benevolence in giving and in serving, habits of 
courtesy, and temperance, and manly dignity, and womanly 
grace—this is the most important element in moral and re- 
ligious culture. . . . Our good feelings, wishes, and good 
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promptings of the Spirit of all grace ought to be continually 
solidifying into habits. The best part—at any rate 
the largest part—of every life is habitual, and the need of 
getting the good thoughts and purposes and sentiments 
that are often fitful and desultory, organized into habits is, 
therefore, urgent. The transformation of the floating capi- 
tal of virtue into a fixed capital is the condition of all higher 
growth. 

As four fifths of the healthy physical organism is formed 
matter, so I think at least four fifths of the spiritual organ- 
ism should be formed character. 

Yet the character thus formed needs to be continually re- 
formed. . .,. Paul says that the ‘‘new man”’ is one who is 
“being renewed day by day.’’ He would not bea man long 
unless this were true of him. 

While, therefore, the Christian character needs those ele- 
ments of permanence and solidity which are furnished bv 
good habits, while these are necessary conditions of life and 
growth, it needs also fresh thinking, fresh resolution, fresh 
endeavor, every day. Some measure of order and regularity 
it must possess, but when it degenerates into mere routine— 
when the prayers are routine prayers, and the service is a 
routine service, and there are no new visions of truth, and 
no new views of duty, the divine life withers and perishes in 
the soul of man. It thrives only on the wise combination of 
things new and old. It joins the steadfastness and strength 
of good habits with the freshness and joy of daily inspira- 
tion.— Washington Gladden." 


[February 28.] 

You will never havea great truth at work in the world until 
agreat person utters it and vindicates it in his life. Solomon 
was not a fit vindicator of his teachings. He was great, but 
there is a greater, and with Him we will now compare him. 

. First, Christ hada single, solid background for his 
truth—namely, God the Father—while Solomon spoke from 
an observation of human life. Hence Christ's truth wears an 
eternal character ; it comes from above, and is not picked up 
here and there. He looked up into heaven and repeated the 
one word of God He heard. . . . The difference between the 
proverbs of Solomon and the precepts of Christ as effective 
agents is this, one is man speaking to man, the other is God 
speaking to man. 

The teachings of the two also vary widely in their tone. 
... This book (Ecclesiastes) stands in the Bible rather as 
a warning than as a guide, telling men how vof to think of 
life. It echoes the universal voice of mankind as it inter- 
prets itself—life is a puzzle; good and evil are inextricably 
mingled ; time and chance have sway ; there is one end to 
all alike; all is vanity and vexation of spirit, and life is hate- 
ful. So.has the Book of Life been read in all ages, from Job 
to Hamlet, and the wisest conclusions drawn are, Trust 
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In the last number of THE 
three propositions, namely: 

I. In accomplishing any particular purpose, God often 
employs long reaches of historical events. 

II. Historical events follow one another by natural laws 
of sequence; and natural laws, here as elsewhere, are simply 
another name for God’s methods of working. 

lil. In the sequences of history, spiritual forces, good and 
bad, are especially prominent, and moral and spiritual pur- 
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God and wait, and forget destiny in action. Both are wise, 
but they do not lift the burden from the heart, nor take per- 
plexity out of the mind. Under such a doubtful interpreta- 
tion of life, men are left to themselves and their desires, and 
so either walk prudently amongst the shadows, or eat and 
drink in their to-day, or curse God in pessimistic despair. 
Christ treats life in a far different way. Life is no puzzle to 
Him; it presents no question. There is no ‘“‘time and 
chance’ in His words. Good does not die out into evil ; life 
does not sink away into vanity. Everywhere in Christ’s 
speech there is one clear, unvarying note declaring life to be 
good and a path to blessedness. It is not a phantom, nora 
play of illusions, nor a doubtful struggle, nor a process of 
vanity. God is a Father; men are His children; the pure in 
heart see Him; the meek inherit the earth; struggle is not in 
vain ; suffering has its recompense ; sorrow is real, but joy is 
above it; the kingdom of heaven is a reality; and Satan may 
be trampled under foot ; nowhere in Christ's words do we 
discover any uncertainty, any sense of mystery, any ques- 
tion as to the meaning of life, any perplexity as to duty, any 
conflict of motives, any doubt of the reality of things, of 
their source or character or purpose orend. His view of 
life is that of a child, and also that of God. It is this over- 
whelming positiveness, this single and yet universal in- 
terpretation of life, that puts Him in contrast, not only with 
Solomon, but with all other teachers.— 7he Rev. 7. T. Mun- 
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Who is this that brings forth from his treasure things new 
and old? It is not the bachelor of science, it is not the 
student of literature, it is not the doctor of divinity ; it is 
one who has been admitted to higher, honors, who has 
been made a disciple of the kingdom of heaven. If you have 
entered upon that discipleship, if by a sincere and hearty 
faith you have chosen Jesus Christ to be the Lord of all your 
life, then from the exhaustless treasures of his grace, you 
may bring forth every day the wisdom that shall guide you, 
and the strength that shall nerve you, and the hope that 
shall hearten you in the strife before you. Under this 
Master, in this discipleship, you shall work out the problems 
of life successfully ; and you cannot afford to try to work 
them out alone. His grace will not fail you; the power that 
comes from seif-conquest, and the peace that follows after, 
He is waiting to give to every man who will become His dis- 
ciple. May God help you to seek His friendship if you have 
not found it; to trust it more and more; to walk in the 
strength and joy of it through all your cays of joy and sor- 
row; and to enter at last, by its commanding word, the gates 
of that city where we shall hail old friends with new faces, 
and speak old words with new meaning, and fill the eternal 
arches with one glad, new song !— Il ashington Gladden, 
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and this purpose is the purpose of God. 
We are now ready to continue our study, sketching an 
outline of the form which, under the control of God, exerted 


nd principles, history has actually as- 


pose is manifested ; 


through these laws a 
sumed. 

IV. As a matter of fact, the central line of human history 
has been the line along which the books of the Christian 
revelation came into existence. 

Looked at from a purely human point of view, the Old and 
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New Testaments are composed entirely of two sorts of ma- 
terial; first, of historical accounts of the Israelitish race, and 
of particular persons of that race, Jesus and his disciples be- 
ing among the number; and second, of addresses, poems, 
and other writings connected with these historical accounts, 
or with portions of them. For my own part, I hold that the 
Scriptures are divine, so that they not merely contain the 
inspired word of God, but are, properly speaking, his in- 
spired word; but when we inquire into the mode which God 
chose for giving them to men, we find that it was not mainly 
by dreams and visions and other extra-natural means, but 
mainly by first causing historical events to be transacted, 
and then causing them to be recorded or otherwise treated 
ofin writing. Nearly the whole of both Testaments (nearly 
the whole in bulk, at least) was evidently produced in this 
way. Tosay this is not to impugn the divine origin, the 
miraculous divine origin, if you please, of every part of the 
Bibie; though in saying it we utter a truth of great impor- 
tance, as to the method of the supernatural origin of 
the Bible. God brought it about that Abraham sprang 
from certain ancestors who had a certain history; that 
he and the race which came from him took part in cer- 
tain historical transactions ; that certain men of that race, 
for example, Moses, David, Isaiah, Ezra, were makers 
of history; that Jesus of Nazareth, springing from the 
same race, with the apostles and evangelists, contributed to 
the making of the history of their time and of all future 
time; that a succession of authors, beginning very early dur- 
ing the transaction of this line of events, wrote narratives of 
them; that other authors composed prophetic discourses 
and psalms and other songs in regard to them, including 
predictions as to the future course of the eveiits; that certain 
parts of this literature came to be separate from the rest, and 
came to bear a peculiar sacred character; that these processes 
were guarded by whatever extraordinary divine interposition 
was needful in the circumstances; and thus that the Israel- 
itish-Christian Bible was brought into existence as the 
product of a line of historical events, by processes which 
were themselves of the nature of historical events. The old 
and new Testamentsare, in every sentence, either directly or 
indirectly historical; and God had the history transacted be- 
fore He had it written. 

The stage where most of this history was transacted was 
the little country of Palestine. At the time when Abraham 
{rst went there, it was on the corner where three civiliza- 
tions met. To the southwest lay the Egyptian empire, with 
Africa behind her. To the northeast, in and around the val- 
leys of the Euphrates and the Tigris, was the mass of histor- 
ical elements which we will designate as the central-Asiatic 
civilization, out of which the histories of Assyria, Babylo- 
nia, and Persia had already begun to be wrought. To the 
north of Palestine, and extending far west into Asia Minor, 
were the cluster of peoples which we may call the west- 
Asiatic, including the Syrians, Hittites, Phoenicians, etc. 
West of these, along the Mediterranean, was the home of 
Grecian races, and still farther to the west, that of the Ro- 
mans. The lowlands of Palestine formed the great military 
and commercial highway between the E 
in Africa, and the Asiatic and European civilizations. The 
importance of this is increased by the fact that, on the coast 
of Palestine, the Pheenicians built up what should proba- 
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bly be regarded as the first great maritime power known to 
history." 

We are very familiar with the fact that God chose Israel 
to be a peculiar people, isolated from other nations. We are 
less familiar with the fact that he planted this isolated peo- 
ple on a historical isthmus, where the waves of the oceans 


of history were constantly dashing upon them from both 
sides. They had no need to leave home in order to partici- 
pate in the great events of history. These events were 
brought to them, transacted in their country, or on their 
frontiers. The history of the foreign policy of Israel was 
largely determined by these peculiarities of the situation, 
The politicians of this people were always trying to form an 
alliance with Assyria against the Syrian and Hittite powers, 
or with Egypt. against Assyria, or with some two of these 
powers against the third, or on a smaller scale, with some 
portion of the group of western Asiatic peoples against other 
portions; while the prophets were opposing all these al- 
liances, and insisting that the Israelite people should de- 
pend exclusively upon God and themselves. i 

The relations of the chosen people to the general history 
of mankind continued much the same after they ceased to be 
a political power. What had formerly been accomplished 
by geographical and political causes was thenceforth accom- 
plished by religious and social forees. Israel has ever since 
been isolated from other peoples, and yet pressed into the 
closest contact with them at the points where the movements 
of society were strongest and most vital. As citizens of the 
world; on exhibition throughout the world as no other peo- 
ple has ever been; often ill-deserving, doubtless, but gener- 
ally worse treated; they have yet held a position of large 
control in the centers of commerce and influence; have com- 
pelled kings to ask their permission before entering upon 
war or crusade; and have contributed their full quota to the 
best literature, the loftiest music, the wisest statesmanship, 
and the ripest civilization of mankind. It is quite com- 
monly, but very thoughtlessly, supposed that Israel’s influ- 
ence ceased when his political power ceased. The contrary 
is true. To say nothing, for the moment, of what Israel has 
wrought through Christianity and Mohammedanism, the 
actual power wielded by the Jews in the hundred and twen- 
ty-seven provinces of Xerxes, for example, can hardly have 
been less than that wielded by Solomon in his best days; 
and this power of dispersed Israel, in spite of weaknesses 
and sins within and tempests of blood from without, has 
been widening through the centuries. 

What is thus true of the external history of Israelitism is 
yet more emphatically true of its internal history. Accord- 
ing to the Old Testament, Abraham was called, that in him 
and his seed all the nations of the earth might be blessed. 
The renewed covenant at Sinai constituted Israel a nation of 
priests among the nations of the earth, all of whom are Je- 
hovah’s (Ex. xix. 5, 6). Into the blood of the kings of the 
line of David entered that of Tamar and Rahab and Ruth 
and Maacah and others, in token that, notwithstanding the 
commands for non-intercourse, or for extermination, Moa- 
bite, Ammonite, Syrian, and Canaanite were all having 
their portion in God’s plan for the nations through Israel. 
The temple was dedicated for the uses of the foreigner, as 
well as of Israelites by birth (1 Kings viii. 41-43). The 
doctrine of God’s purpose for mankind by means of Israel is 
prominent in the Psalms and the Prophecies. When Israel 
had been sufficiently trained for the nations, he was scattered 
among the nations. Some remnants were brought back to 
Palestine, for a few more centuries of work and suffering, to 
complete the Old Testament record and to transact the his- 
tory which appears in the New Testament; but in the holy 
land or out of it, prosperous or prostrate, honored or con- 
temned, apostate or faithful, Israel is to every people under 
Heaven, God's proclamation of the truth that there is but 
one God, that the Jehovah of the Bible is He, that He has 
purposes of mercy for mankind, and this truth is a truth that 
concerns universal human history. 
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I do not wonder when Jewish interpreters insist that 
Isaiah’s ‘‘ servant’’ of Jehovah is the people of Israel; that 
it is Israel whom Jehovah chose, whom He set apart from 
the peoples of the earth, led through a mingled career of suf- 
fering and victory, set for a light to the nations, and made 
to be, in very important senses, the world’s redeemer. In 
reply to this, I should say: Your view is correct, as far as 
it goes, but it is incomplete. Large and lofty as is your 
conception of Israel’s mission in the world, the true concep- 
tion is immeasurably loftier and larger. Let men say what 
they will of the blots upon it, the record made by you, Israel- 
ites is, on the whole, a peculiarly splendid and beneficent 
one. Your vigor as a race seems to be unabated. No one 
knows what magnificent possibilities the God of your fath- 
ers may have in store for you in the future. But you do 
your race injustice if you claim that its career is circum- 
scribed by even these spacious boundaries. Christéanity 
came into the world, so far as its human founders are con- 
cerned, as the joint product of Israel’s Bible and of influences 
set in motion through men of Israelite blood, who claimed 
inspiration from the God of Israel. In later centuries, Mo- 
hammedanism sprang from the two older forms of the re- 
ligion of Jehovah. As adherents of these two religions, sev- 
eral hundred millions of the human race now profess to 
worship your Jehovah, as the only living and true God; and 
these hundreds of millions include the leading races and the 
leading civilizations of the globe. These results are parts 
of the mission of Israel in the world; and they are parts of 
it far larger and more important than those which have been 
accomplished hitherto, directly, by the perpetuation of Is- 
rael as a separate race. Put the lowest possible estimate 
upon Mohammedanism and the corrupter forms of Chris- 
tianity, and even upon Christianity in its purer forms, and 
still the blessing of Abraham, flowing and to flow through 
these channels, is such as to be aworthy fulfillment of even 
the promise of the infinite God. 

Arguing with the Jew, I should proceed to show that the 
believer in the Christian doctrines of the Incarnation, the 
Trinity, the divine-human Saviour, the Atonement, finds in 
the person of Jesus Christ, offspring of Jacob and of David, an 
accomplishment of the promise to Israel, so vast that even 
the achievements of the religion which Jesus founded be- 
come secondary by the side of it. My present purpose, how- 
ever, in using the instance, is not that of vindicating the 
Christian interpretation as against the Jewish; I rather wish 
to make every one see how the central idea in Israelitish 


history, as expressed thousands of years ago, in the writings ° 


of that people, is also found to be, as a matter of actual fact, 
central in universal history; in other words, that the line 
along which the Old and New Testaments came into exist- 
ence is alSo the line along which the great movements of the 
history of mankind have hitherto ranged themselves. 
That such is the case in regard to the ancient civilizations 
of Africa, of central and western Asia, and of Europe, with 
‘the great modern civilizations which have sprung from 
these, needs no further proof. The evidence is not so clearly 
traceable in the case of the older history of the great civili- 
zations of eastern Asia, those of India, China, Japan, or in 
the cases of the more scattered and unimportant peoples of 
the earth; but so far as we can trace it, it bears in the same 
direction. In these and other matters, we have yet much to 
learn; but it is hardly possible that our learning it will ma- 
terially change our conception of the great outlines of his- 
tory. Weturn, therefore, to a fresh proposition, for which 
those already discussed have prepared us. 
V. As a matter of fact, Jesus Christ is the determining 
point of this line of divine revelation, which we have also 
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found to be the middle line of hunian history, and is, there- 
fore, the principal center of history. 

The New Testament makes a larger claim than this, for 
the Christ. In Ephesians i. 9,10, for example, we have the 
following glimpse given us of God’s design in history: 

‘‘Which he purposed in him unto a dispensation of the 
fulness of the times, to sum up all things in Christ, the 
things in the heavens, and the things upon the earth.” 

It is here asserted that Christ is the central fact in the 
universe. The aggregate of events in earth and heaven con- 
stitute a stupendous unity, centering in him. Such a con- 
ception is too large for us to grasp. 

We are now concerning ourselves with only a single spec- 
ification of it, namely, that Jesus Christ is the principal fact 
in human history. To say nothing of other worlds, He is 
the central point and object of whatever has taken place in 
our world. His mission is the thread which ties the ages 
together. 

The ordinary central principles of history are but partial. 
No one of them is comprehensive enough to organize all 
history, yet it must be that all history is connected. Dr. 
Shedd? well says : 

‘‘Tsolation is impossible. No single part can stand alone 
and exist by itself. The principle of connection binds all 
together, so that the part exists in and for the whole. * * * 
Ideas, principles, laws, forces, events, and men are constant- 
ly acting and reacting upon each other, from the beginning 
to the end of a historic process. Everything influences 
everything. Everything receives influence from everything. 
It is impossible to make a separation between the factors, so 
that this interaction and intermingling shall stop at a given 
point.’ And it is true that the connecting chain thus de- 
manded for all history can be found in Jesus Christ and his 
mission among men. This affords an adequate central prin- 
ciple for universal history. 

1. From an external point of view, the Christian era is 
unique and central among the eras of history. That we 
who use this era are accustomed thus to regard it, needs no 
proof. Here is the pivot on which our ideas of history turn 
and balance. Tous, history before Christ is ancient, his- 
tory since Christ, modern. Even when historians choose 
some other dividing line, they are not seldom constrained to 
slip back to this. Gibbon and Guizot? alike, taking another 
event as their point of beginning, yet find that prefatory 
chapters are needed to connect that event with the time of 
our Saviour’s advent. Most ofour books of general history 
either begin or end with this era. Through it we mentally 
draw a line, bisecting not only Christian history, but all his- 
tory. This is what we of Christendom do. Is it all preju- 
dice ? May Mohammedans or Buddhists or disciples of Con- 
fucius equally make the same claim for their respective eras, 
or is ours the only genuine central era? Of course, any 
event, and any era like any other event, may, for certain 
purposes, be correctly assumed to be a center of history. 
But for the time at which Jesus came it is claimed, not only 
that it may be taken as central, but that it has a preéminent 
and singular claim to be so taken. 

This era is unique. It differs from all preceding and from 
all subsequent eras. From the beginning until the birth of 
Christ, there is no other like it. There has been none like 
it since. So far as human foresight can determine, there is 
not likely to be. 

It was a crisis period in the history of enterprise. Roman 
sway, Roman military roads, Roman legislation, and com- 
mercial policy had just become the established order of 
things, and in the matter of government, the central idea of 
the ancient world was personal authority. 
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The present paper will present in brief some notes upon 
the character and civilized equipment of the Italian people 
in our day. We have space to refer to only a few of the 
striking features of the people and their advancement during 
the last twenty-five years. 
~ In one department of her life, Italy is certainly improved. 
She is a hotel and an art school for the rest of the world; 
and since the removal of obstructions to free travel and the 
construction of numerous railways, her guests and scholars 
have increased in numbers. Here, too, there are no good 
statistics, but the increase is not denied. More people can, 
and more do, travel through Italy. Her schools of art and 
her private teachers of art have conspicuously enlarged 
their work in the last quarter of a century. The art exhibi- 
tions of the various cities imperfectly show these gains be- 
cause there is so large a body of private instructors ; and no 
exhibit can possibly be made of the musical instruction 
given to foreigners in Italy. The world still goes to school to 
Italian masters. For many reasons which will not here be 
set down, Italy will remain the Mecca of the traveler, and 
the company of pilgrims will grow larger from decade to 
decade. If the people were as thrifty as the Swiss, the en- 
tertainment and instruction of the foreigner would grad- 
ually enrich the nation. The Italians are admirably fitted 


for these functions. They serve without servility, they are 
courteous without stiffness, they are instinctively kind and 
helpful to strangers. The traveler may be robbed; but he 


has ordinarily only his ignorance of local customs to find 
fault with. In Italy a merchant asks five times the price of 
an article as a prelude to the fascinating contest between 
himself and the purchaser. It is true that this old-fashioned 
trader is being supplanted by the stiff man of “‘ fixed prices;’’ 
but happy is the traveler who can trust himself in a contest 
with the native and unvarnished Italian shop-keeper. He 
will pay less for curiosities and will gain many hours of en- 
joyment. The unsophisticated Italian does not tell any 
more lies than the cultivated type; and he enriches our ex- 
perience by his amiability and elasticity of spirit. 

Whether he be a prince or a peasant, a laborer or a mer- 
chant, the Italian is at home the most interesting and at- 
tractive of men—when one comes to know him. He over- 


flows with volubility ; no other man can talk so endlessly 


and fascinatingly about nothing. The Italian woman is of 
course the superior of the man in this respect. She does 
not know much. She does not need to know anything in 
order to talk. She is seldom malicious in her chatter; but, 
like Tennyson’s brook, her tongue goes on forever, and 
makes a delightful music, apropos of nothing under the 
sun. These people enjoy society; they cannot endure soli- 
tude. They live in the streets and talk endlessly. It is one 
of the embarassments of the nation that the people do not 
love to read, are poor patrons of newspapers, and the worst 
patrons of books. Most of them have learned their poets by 
the ear and do not care to know them by the printed page. 
This vivacioue child of the sun gets all his knowledge and 
ideas by the use of his ears. He neither reads nor thinks. 
The C. L. S. C. will miserably fail in that peninsula. The 
Required Readings will be the stone of stumbling. The 
Chautauqua Platform would be popular to the point of white- 
heat enthusiasm. I cannot helpwondering why the Prot- 
estant missionaries do not organize something of the kind. 
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Is it quite certain that our thrift, reticence, gravity, thought- 
fulness make life sweeter for us than it is for this voluble 
and superficial Italian? But something remains to be said. 
The sense of beauty in color and proportions is almost uni- 
versal. Voices modulate themselves to melody; attitudes 
fall of themselves into lines of grace; and in neither case is 
a matter of education. The unlettered peasant is in these 
matters on a level with the nobility. The latter speak more 
correctly but not more musically. There is a historical no- 
bility in Italy, but it has no prerogative except such as 
breeding and wealth may give to it. An Italian count is 
not ah official person in any sense. Heis possibly rich, but 
seldom the peer in this respect of the American merchant. 
His single advantage is his family name and such accom- 
paniments of breeding as his family could hand down to 
him by blood inheritance. To a woman this adds nothing. 
Six or twelve months of training will convert any Italian 
girl into a duchess in manners. The untitled man (as a rule) 
is inevitably and always a peasant. It is a curiosity of con- 
trast between the sexes that in the possibility of gentlehood 
all Italian women are born equal, and all men, to their social 
castes. Some allowance must be made, however, for a con- 
siderable body of untitled men whose fathers have been gen- 
tlemen for generations. It is wonderful how his indefinable 
peasanthood clings to the poor man who has grown rich. 
He is, and his poor father was before him, courteous and re- 
fined in feeling; but his body seems to cling to old and in- 
veterate habits which reveal his origin, after his wife and 
daughters have assumed the dignity and grace of princesses. 
I have an impression that this contrast in the sexes is re- 
versed in all the Teutonic countries, including ours. It is 
the Teutonic woman who retains the nameless marks of 
rude toils and privations, it is the Teutonic man who casts 
them off in a tailorshop. But, dear and lovely reader, this 
does not mean you. - 

The Italians are fond of amusements. Their theatres are 
graded down to the wants of the poor; and in the cities the 
whole population may have this species of entertainment. 
Ten cents will purchase, in the lowest class of theatres, a 
place to stand with a chance of a seat in pit or gallery. The 
‘‘lowest ’’ does not mean the vulgarity which it would mean 
with us, though a kind of coarseness often intrudes into all 
spectacular amusements. The traveler, if he knows the airs 
of the opera need not go into the theatres to know what 
operas are being sung. He will hear their airs hummed in 
the street by poor people who have heard them.in the gal- 
lery. Open air theatres, with less drinking in the booths 
than is common in Germany, are a cheap entertainment of 
the summer season. Parks and gay streets are thronged by 
all classes in the evenings and on Sunday afternoons. ‘‘ To 
have a good time”’ is in Italy to make ‘‘ life worth living.” 
A more sober cast of mind is found in the North. In Pied- 
mont, especially, life is far less a sacrifice to pleasure, thrift 
is far more common, and religion has more friendly relations 
with conscience. As we go south sobriety gradually disap- 
pears, and the pleasure of the hour more and more rules overt 
the duties of the hour. All this does not mean that there 
are no thoughtful persons, even thoughtful classes; it de- 
scribes only general conditions of social life. In rural vil- 
lages after the morning mass the people gather on the green, 
and the young men-and maidens dance to simpleairs. There 
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js a public school; but it is rare that even one peasant boy 
desires more learning than the three R’s unless he is to be- 
come a priest. 

It follows from this condition of things that the learned 

ple are a small caste compelled to read each other's books 
—for the people will not read them—and that he only is a 
popular author who sings a song or invents a phrase to 
please the general ear. Italy is as rich as it ever was in men 
of learning; but these are probably the greater because they 
must love wisdom for itself and can hope for no other reward 
—unless foreigners bestow it. This must, I think, consti- 
tute one of the permanent disabilities of Italy, and it must 
grow relatively more burdensome, for the northern nations 
are rapidly becoming reading peoples. Perhaps this grow- 
ing contrast will enhance the pleasure of visiting these de- 
monstrative and pleasure-loving Italians. Contrasts must 
always interest thoughtful mankind. The gloomy pros- 
pects of literature in Italy have an economical aspect. Print- 
ing is one of the great and growing industries of the world 
outside of Italy. It has hardly any promise of even a mod- 
erate development in Italy unless the triumph of free trade 
should permit the Italians to print with cheap labor the 
books of other nations. Free commerce would make Italy a 
great printing house. Italian printers and book-binders 
once made books, rare copies of which now command large 
prices. Their artistic skill would give them the lead of the 
world’s printing under favorable conditions. I believe, how- 
ever, that no Italian statesman has advocated free trade in 
books, and at the same time the Italian treasury profits little 
by the duties which their laws impose upon books. 

There is one kind of education to which the Italian takes 
kindly. Every branch of the arts and fine industries is cul- 
tivated with zeal. It is partly a thing of natural aptitudes, 
partly the force of historical impulses, partly the effect of 
the rewards which attend success in arts or fresco work. 
The expert fresco painter may find a fortune in decorating 
the walls of foreign palaces. The successful singer may as- 
pire to the wealth of Croesus and the magnificence of princes. 
The great painter or sculptor and the cunning glass-blower 
have unequal rewards; but there is a common fascination in 
the prospect of obtaining all the rewards of life. The for- 
eigner is usually the patron whom the imagination sees and 
paints. But here also the enthusiasm of ardent endeavor 
declines as we move southward. A Sicilian is seldom win- 
ner of these prizes. In proportion to population the North 
produces ten great artists (of various arts and industries) to 
one produced in the South. The apparent exception is 
Naples, which has not ceased to be the musical university 
of the world; but the great artists educated at Naples have 
too seldom been Neapolitan. Naples imports her divine art 
to all the world for extensively modest considerations. 

The art of Italy does not all go abroad. The traveler will 
notice that in all the cities statues of the heroes and martyrs 
of the revolutionary period are rising in the public squares; 
and that statuary and painting of to-day are to be found in 
churches and palaces, side by side with the famous works of 
earlier centuries; and if he will thoroughly study the art 
collections of any great city he will find somewhere a col- 
lection of recent sculptures and paintings. It is doubtful 
whether the churches or the municipal palaces have added 
most of this precious wealth to old treasuries during the last 
score of years. At these things the nation labors with steady 
zeal and the momentum of centuries; nor is it an unimpor- 
tant fact that the national government devotes about half a 
million dollars annually tothe encouragement of art. The 
principal art schools are at Turin, Venice, Florence, Milan, 
Modena, Naples, and Rome. There were five thousand stu- 
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dents in the art schools in 1879. The school at Milan had 
almost one third of all the pupils in the fifteen official insti- 
tutions. The cities which have no official schools have 
academies of art, some of which, especially that at Genoa, 
are very prosperous. 

The higher education of Italy is represented by seventeen 
national universities, some of which had fame in the middle 
ages. They all have four departments—arts, law, medicine, 
and mathematical sciences. In all these universities there 
are in the departments of arts and mathematics—the two- 
corresponding to our college and university system, though 
not perfectly—only about fifteen hundred students; in all the 
departments, less than seven thousand five hundred students 
who are studying or attending one or more courses of lect- 
ures. The rule is that the number of students falls off as 
we go southward. In 1879 the small cities of Turin, Padua, 
Pavia, Pisa, and Bologna had fifteen hundred and nine, 
nine hundred and forty-eight, six hundred and seventy-two, 
five hundred and eighty-six, five hundred and sixty-nine, 
respectively; while vast Naples had only two thousand eight 
hundred and seventeen, Rome only six hundred and forty- 
eight, and Palermo only four hundred and _ forty-nine. 
Smaller cities of the South presented a sharp contrast to 
such northern cities as Pavia and Pisa. Catania had one 
hundred and sixty-eight; Messina, one hundred and twenty- 
eight. There are four free universities having few students. 
The gymnasiums and lyceums are very successful in North 
and Central Italy. The gymnasiums have a five years’, and 
the lyceums a three years’, course of study. The former are 
classical and literary institutions having a curriculum of 
Latin, Greek, Italian, history, geography, and arithmetic ; 
the lyceums have less classics and add algebra and geom- 
etry, physics, chemistry, and natural history. These schools 
correspond (though not accurately) to our academies. The 
gymnasiums carry classical education nearly, if not quite, as 
far as it is carried in our colleges ; but they lack the mathe- 
matical, scientific, and philosophical study of our colleges. 
The technical institutes are specially successful. The en- 
gineering schools of Milan, Turin, and Naples, and the veteri- 
nary schools in the same cities, enjoy an enviable reputa- 
tion. Special schools of forestry, surgery, agriculture, cat- 
tle-breeding, shepherd-craft, cheese-making, and vine-cult- 
ure also exist. The school of surgery at Naples is one of the 
famous institutions of the country. Five musical conserva- 
tories have government support; they are at Milan and 
Naples—the two musical centers of the kingdom—and at 
Parma, Florence, and Palermo. The government also main- 
tains normal schools with a three years’ course of study. 
There were thirty-five such schools in 1880 having seven 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-four pupils of whom six 
thousand four hundred and seven were ladies. Forty-three 
trade schools or business colleges were aided by public funds 
in 1880. The lyceums and other academies and institutions 
were intended for boys. The city of Milan led the way in 
1861 by founding a high-school for girls, and other cities 
have followed the example. Previous to that time the edu- 
cation of girls was chiefly carried on in conventual estab- 
lishments. Sometimes these schools were called ‘‘conserva- 
tories’’ but they were conducted by religious orders or only 
partly secularized. The gymnasiums and lyceums had, in 
1880, a total of nearly fifty thousand pupils. Some of these 
schools are endowed and under national control, others are 
supported by endowment funds and city taxes combined; 
others are private institutions, that is under no form of gov- 
ernment administration of their funds. It will be seen that 
the apparatus of higher education is large, and growing 
larger by the development of technical and female edu- 
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cation. Let us turn to the common school system. 

It is a growth of the last twenty-five years, except in Pied- 
mont where it is old. The ignorance which modern Italy 
inherited in the South was frightful. For example, in 1861 
the number who could not read was officially reported at 
nine hundred and twelve in each thousand of population. 


In the same year the official report gave a population of 


twenty-one million, seven hundred and seventy-seven thous- 
and, three hundred and twenty-one, of whom sixteen mil- 
lion,nine hundred and ninety-nine thousand, seven hundred 
and one could not read. Of course this included infants as 
well as adults. Of children between five and nineteen years 
of age about eighty per cent were unable to read—four fifths. 
It was almost a rule that a girl between these ages could not 
write (and that she never would be able if she had reached 
her nineteenth year), for seventy-eight per cent of the girls 
married in 1866 made their mark, while of the husbands 
only fifty-nine per cent could not write. These statistics 
have to be considered along with the better facts in the 
North. ‘The illustration used (the Basilicata’) was fairly 
tpyical of the whole country south of the Arno. The prog- 
ress which has been made may be illustrated by the fact 
that in 1880 only forty-eight per cent of the husbands and 
seventy per cent of the wives could not write their names on 
the marriage registers. How hasthe gain been accomplished? 
Every commune (town) of four thousand or more inhabitants 
is by law required to maintain a primary school ; larger com- 
munes must have one school for each one thousand of popu- 
lation; and smaller communes may send their children to 
the schools of the larger communes. This instruction is 
free. In many schools evening and Sunday sessions exist 
for the benefit of adults of both sexes; separate schools for 
the two sexes. The elementary schools of all sorts enrolled 
nearly two millions of children in 1879, nearly equally di- 
vided between the two sexes; and the adult elementary 
schools enrolled nearly half a million of pupils, less than 
one tenth of whom were women. A very interesting fact 
for Americans is the kindergarten system which was estab- 
lished in Italy by the late George P. Marsh? who represented 
our government at the court of Italy for twenty-one years. 
The great libraries are at Turin, Milan, Naples, and Flor- 
ence. A copy of every new book must be furnished by the 
Italian publisher to the library of Florence. It is, therefore, 
most complete in contemporary literature. There are 
shirty-three national libraries, and fourteen thousand books 
were added to them in the single year 1872. Private legacies 
often enrich the libraries. That of Pavia is able to buy six- 
teen hundred new books each year with the interest of a 
single bequest. The same library is famous for its wealth 
in works on natural science. There were eight hundred 
and sixty-three thousand readers visiting the national libra- 
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ries in 1873, and nearly ten thousand of them were teachers. 
There are about fifteen hundred periodicals published jy 
Italy, only one of which antedates this century; the Vatsiona/ 
Gazette of Genoa began its history in 1797. In 1849 only 
one hundred and ninety-five periodicals existed in the 
peninsula. The rest area growth of the new regime. It is 
noteworthy that about half of the periodicals are published 
in eight cities; Rome, Florence, Milan, Naples, Bologna, 
Venice, and Palermo. 

The charitable institutions of Italy owe less to the new 
order; for kindness to the unfortunate is a trait of Italian 
character, and both public and private beneficence have 
long labored upon asylums and hospitals. The deaf-mute 
institutions of Genoa and Milan date from 1801 and 1805, 
There were in 1880 thirty-five such institutions in the king. 
dom having about fifteen hundred pupils. The larger num- 
ber are of recent origin. They employ the oral system of 
instruction, and the institutions of Genoa and Milan have 
no superiors in efficiency and reputation. Some of the hos- 
pitals are famous. That of Genoa (the Pammatone’) is said 
to be the largest in the world. People in moderate circum- 
stances and the poor are cared for when sick, in the public 
hospitals, at astonishingly low rates. It was two francs 
(forty cents) a day for American sailors in 1866. This in- 
cluded medicines and physicians, and the latter were among 
the best doctors of the city, some of them being professors 
in the University. A position on the hospital staff was an 
honor. The charitable institutions of the kingdom havea 
net revenue from endowments of about ten millions of dol- 
lars a year; and Piedmont and Lombardy furnish one third 
of the whole. It is one more pooof of the greater advance- 
ment of the North. These statistics do not include institu- 
tions which are strictly under the control of those who 
founded them, and there are some large establishments in 
this condition, for example, the magnificent Cottelengo‘ 
hospital at Turin. These charities embrace every form of 
human suffering which can be relieved. There are endow- 
ments for prisoners, nursing mothers to aid women in child- 
birth at their own homes, to assist any sick persons at their 
homes, for chronic patients in hospitals, for orphans, for the 
blind, asylums for shelter, and, most suggestive of all, en- 
dowments to give marriage-portions to girls. In 1880 there 
were nearly three thousand endowed charities of the best 
kind. In Italy aman seldom marries a dowerless wife; a 
small sum of money is required by each poor girl as a bait 
fora husband. There are about sixty asylums for the insane 
in the kingdom, one third of them in Piedmont and Lom- 
bardy, and two thirds north of the Arno. A pleasant feature 
of Italian charity is the associations whose revenues are 
employed to ccnvey invalids to the seasides. They are nu- 
merous and they all have sprung up since the revolution. 
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PAST AND SUGGESTIONS AS TO ITS FUTURE. 


BY CHARLES BARNARD. 


CHAPTER V. 

We have now performed experiments that show us the 
great laws that govern the action of static electricity. If 
these laws are not understood, the best plan is to repeat all 
the experiments till you have aclear conception of electrical 
attraction and repulsion, conduction and insulation, induc- 
tion and the effect of points and rounded surfaces upon the 
movement of electricity. 

Before we can go further in our studies of electricity we 


must turn one side and look at another matter and perform 
some quite different experiments. These new experiments, 
we shall see, are closely allied to electricity, and the laws we 
learn from them will enable us to see how and why electric- 
ity becomes of use in daily life and business. It was dis- 
covered a long time ago that a certain iron ore found near 
the ancient town of Magnesia in Asia, had the curious prop- 
erty of attracting small bits of iron to itself, very much as 
our glass rod attracted light bodies when rubbed with silk. 
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There was, however, this difference; this iron ore attracts iron 
without friction and at all times. Very naturally this prop- 
erty of attraction received the name Magnetism (from the 
town), and a piece of the ore was called a magnet. 

In time, experiments proved that any bar of hardened iron 
or steel would become a magnet if merely touched to a 
natural magnet or this ore from Magnesia. Still other 
wavs were found of making artificial magnets, and now 
magnetized bars of steel, bent into the form of the letter 
vy, are cheap and common enough. They are usually called 
horse shoe magnets, and a small one will be found in the Chau- 
tauqua Electrical Kit. Let us see what we can learn from 
it. With the magnet is a piece of soft iron that, when 
placed near the ends, is attracted and clings quite firmly to 
the magnet. This piece of iron is called an armature, and it 
will be found that so strong is the attraction for the arma- 
ture that it will hang suspended from the magnet, even if 
touching at one corner only. Pull the armature off and try 
it at the middle of the magnet. No effect. <A few trials 
plainly show that the attraction resides only in the ends of 
the magnet. 

Get one or two small nails and tacks. Put the armature 
on the magnet and bring it near one of the small tacks, and 
itat once clings tothe armature. Take off the armature 
and use a small nail. It too becomes an armature and, if 
the tacks are brought near it, they are attracted to the nail 
and, with a little care, a string of two or three tacks may be 
suspended one below the other from the nail and magnet. 
So it appears this attraction can be conveyed through one 
piece of iron to another. This curious property is called 
magnetic induction, Next, try a piece of copper. No effect. 
The magnet fails to attract it in the slightest degree. Try 
brass, steel, and other things, and make a list of those that 
are affected by the magnet and those that are not affected. 
After having performed these experiments with the nails 
and tacks, try one with another. No effects whatever. 
While they touched the magnet they acted like magnets, 
when they are taken away they have no attraction for each 
other; in other words, they are not magnetic. They were 
magnets only while joined to the steel magnet, and we may 
call them /emporary magnets. A very pretty test experi- 
ment may be made here by trying the magnet on pins. If 
they are attracted they are of iron wire silvered, if not they 
are of brass. 

Get a knitting needle, choosing one perfectly straight and 
of large size. Put it on the magnet and it clings firmly. 
Now holding the magnet in the hand, draw the knitting 
needle across the ends of the magnet, say twenty or thirty 
times, and always in one direction. Nowtry it on the small 
tacks, and we discover that it too is a magnet and that it 
will keep.its magnetism or power of attraction. For this 
reason we call it a permanent magnet. Our needle is steel, 
and we learn this difference, iron is only a temporary mag- 
net, steel will make a permanent magnet. We infer our 
horse shoe magnet must be steel, which isthe case. We 
have thus far three kinds of magnets, the zafural magnets, 
or as they are sometimes called, /ode-stones, the temporary 
magnets, and the permanent magneis. Weshall find eventu- 
ally that there is still one more kind. 

Get a thread and tying it round the middle of the magnet- 
ized needle, hang it up so that it will swing freely in any 
When it is resting quietly supported by the 
thread in the middle, bring the horse shoe magnet (without 
the armature) near it, and the needle being attracted will 
swing round towards it. Now carry out the experiment very 
carefully in this way, bring one ari of the magnet near one 
end of the needle, and the needle will be either attracted or 
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repelled. It will be one or the other very plainly. Look at 
the magnet, and on one arm you will finda mark. This is 
to indicate the Aoszttive or north pole (or end) of the magnet. 
The other end is called the south or negative pole. Recalling 
our law of electrical attraction we remember that positive 
attracts negative and repels positive, and that negative elec- 
tricity behaves in the same way. We reduced this to a law 
by saying, unlike attracts, like repels. Our suspended mag- 
net obeys the same law. It has a positive pole anda nega- 
tive, and by experiment we can discover which end is posi- 
tive, which is negative. If the positive pole of the magnet 
repels one end of the needle, that end must be positive and 
the other end negative, and the same holds true if tried with 
either pole of the magnet. This gives us the law of mag- 
nets, /?ke poles repel, unlike poles attract. 

In the Electrical Kit will be found a magnetic needle bal- 
anced on a pointed rod and called adipping needle. One end 
is marked, and by experimenting with it according to our 
last law we can prove that this end is the north or positive 
pole. Observe now that while this needle is at rest it at all 
times points in one particular direction. Why it should be- 
have in this way we shall discover by later experiments and 
we must be content now to know that this direction is north 
or towards the magnetic pole of the earth. You perhaps 
recognize this needle as the basis of the mariner’s compass, 
the oldest and perhaps the most important scientific tool 
ever made. By its use ships can be guided across the sea 
and without it navigation would be almost impossible. It 
is plain we have opened the door to a most fascinating and 
delightful field of experiment. We could go on and try a 
great number of entertaining and instructive experiments 
with the magnet and this needle. Magnetism is a great 
science by itself, and is closely related to electricity, but we 
must leave it now and return to our electrical experiments, 
taking pains to remember these few experiments that we 
may use them again in other ways. 

In our previous experiments in electricity we succeeded in 
obtaining bright sparks. They were brilliant but lasted only 
for an instant. We obtained a shock that sent a tingling 
sensation through the arms, yet it lasted for less than a 
thousandth part of a second. The electricity did not appear, 
in any sense, as a stream or current. It was broken up into 
sharp, short flashes of light and very short sounds. ‘To cb- 
tain greater quantities of electricity and to have it flow in a 
continuous unbroken current we must proceed in quitea dif- 
ferent way. 

Get a copper cent, a silver quarter, and two short pieces of 
fine insulated copper wire. Pull the silk off the ends of the 
wire so as to leave the copper bare and then twist one end of 
each wire round each of the coins. Then drop the coins in 
a cup of strong vinegar taking pains to see that they do not 
touch while in the vinegar. Then touch the two bare ends 
of the wires to the tongue and a faint acrid taste will be ex- 
perienced. Touch the tongue with only one wire and the 
biting taste disappears. The effect is faint, yet perceptible, 
and a little experimenting will show that the peculiar taste 
is only present when both the copper and silver are in the 
acid and when the wires from each meet on the tongue. This 
effect is electrical, and we have now to examine another 
method of obtaining electricity giving quite different elec- 
trical effects. For this purpose we must have other metals 
and a stronger acid, and we will use the little battery to be 
found in the Chautauqua Electrical Kit. This consists of a 
glass bottle with a brass stopper, and suspended from the 
stopper are two pieces of carbon and a piece of zinc. The 
zinc is fastened to a rod so that it can be raised and lowered 
at will, a set screw being used to hold the rod in place. In 
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the bottle is placed a mixture of sulphuric acid and a splution 
of bi-carbonate of potash.* Having set up the battery, fasten 
about one foot of fine insulated copper wire to each of the 
posts on the top of the bottle by means of the screws. 


Rub 
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joined together by touching each ‘other, the current wil] 
flow from one to the other just where they touch till one or 
the other is destroyed or the acid becomes too weak. For 
convenience we connect a wire to each and then by joining 
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FIGURE I. 


off the silk for about an inch at each end of the wires. When 
this is all done, touch the ends of the two wires to the tongue 
and a sharp, bitter taste will be felt, showing that a continu- 
ous current of electricity is flowing through the wire. 

Here we have something very different from the electricity 
caused by friction. This result is obtained by chemical ac- 
tion. In a few words the theory of such a battery is this. 








~ 


the wires we can conduct the electricity out of the bottle 
We have*already learned that electricity can be conducted 
by copper and we already know that silk is a non-conductor 
or insulator, so we can handle the insulated wire without 
losing the electricity. 

Figure I. represents a simple and interesting experiment 
we may nowtry. Open a penknife having a blade for the 





FIGURE II. 


Certain metals and other materials, if placed in an acid, are 
slowly eaten or destroyed by the acid. If these metals or 
materials, like zinc and carbon, are destroyed at a different 
rate, or one faster than the other, a current of electricity will 
be generated in the acid, and if the zinc and the carbon be 


*With the battery is a bottle of sulphuric acid and a small quantity 
of bi-chromate of potash. Dissolve one part of bi-chromate in eight 
parts of water over a slow fire, and add slowly and cautiously three 
parts of sulphuric acid. Allow the solution to cool before using. 
Mix enough to fill the bottle about half full. When the battery is not 
being used, raise the zinc out of the solution, and secure the rod in 
place by tightening the binding screw. 


finger nails, and twist the end of one of the wires round the 
blade just below the file on the blade. Then, holding the 
knife by the handle in one hand, drag the end of the other 
wire over the file taking care to hold it by the insulated part. 
As the wire nfoves over the file a series of sparks leaps from 
the knife blade. A single spark can be seen whenever the 
wire is touched to any part of the blade. By drawing the 
wire over the rough file a series of sparks appears as it 
touches each ridge of the file. Here again we enter another 
wide field of science, and we might spend a long time and 
perform a number of the most interesting experiments with 











this battery. We must, however, leave it, noticing only that 
we have now a continuous current of electricity flowing 
through a wire from one pole of the battery to the other. 
Had we time we could well afford to investigate this matter 
and learn that the™battery has a positive and negative pole, 
and that this current is a positive current flowing from the 
positive to the negative pole. 

Unfasten the wire from the knife. Now the two wires are 
separated and the current ceases to act. Next, fasten the two 
wires together by twisting the ends firmly. Now the con- 
ductors touch and the current is silently flowing through 
both and we have what is called a closed circuit. When the 
wires are separated, even for a very small space, the circuit 
js'said to be open; it is an open circuit, When the circuit is 
closed the current flows till the zinc is lifted out of the acid. 
When the zine is again lowered into the acid the current 
flows again. Sozthere are two ways of closing the circuit ; 
first, by breaking the wire, and, second, by raising the zinc 
and stopping the chemical action in the battery. When the 
battery isin order and the circuit closed, the current will flow 
for many hours or till the zine is destroyed or the acid be- 
comes so weak it will not work. 
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Fasten the two wires together to close the circuit and get 
the dipping needle. Lift the zinc in the battery, and then 
hold a portion of the wire straight and parallel to the needle 
and just above it. While the wire is in this position have 
the zinc lowered into the acid, and at once the needle behaves 
ina most singular manner. It forgets to turn to the north 
and swings round and at aright angle with the wire. Un- 
fasten the wires and bend the ends into hooks and then, 
while one person holds the wire over the needle, let another 
close and open the circuit by means of the hooks. Figure II. 
shows this with the hooks together and the circuit closed. 
Each time the circuit is closed the needle will stand across 
the wire. It is plain that the current in the wire has some 
mysterious influence over the needle, and you can perform a 
number of interesting experiments by holding the wire 
under as well as over the magnet and in different parts of the 
circuit. These matters we might also investigate with ad- 
vantage, but so many other things lead us on we must leave 
them and take up other experiments. 

Get a common iron key and wind one of the wires round 
and round the key in a spiral from the handle to the wards. 
Leave the end of the wire loose to form a hook as before and 
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FIGURE III. 


to be used in closing and opening the circuit. Leave the 
circuit open and get a tack, asmall hair-pin, or hook-and-eye. 
Touch them with the key, holding it by the handle as shown 
in Figure III. There is no effect. Now close the circuit and 
try the key again and we discover perhaps the most remark- 
able thing in this science. The key isa magnet. Open the 
circuit and the key ceases to be a magnet. Close it again 
and it once more attracts the small pieces of iron and they 
cling to it precisely as to our horseshoe magnet. Observe 
the conditions of our experiment. We have a?piece of soft 
iron (the key) and we have twisted about it an insulated wire 
conveying a current of electricity. The silk prevents the 
electricity from escaping to the key or from leaping across 
from spiral to spiral along the key, and it must travel round 
and round it. The result is extraordinary. The soft iron 
key is a magnet as long as the current flows and ceases to be 
a magnet the instant the circuit is broken. Figure III. 
capitally shows just how the whole affair works. 

We have here a current of electricity flowing round a bar 
of soft iron. While the current flows the iron has all the 
properties of a magnet. Such a magnet very naturally re- 
ceived the name of electrical magnet or a magnet caused by 
electricity, and, as it is properly called, is an e/ectro-magnet. 





We have then only a little battery, some insulated wire, and 
an iron key, and yet with these simple things we make the 
most common and useful tool used in the whole science of 
electricity. The electro-magnet is now as common as the 
plow, the sewing-machine, the loom, or printing-press, and 
like these great tools it has entered into our daily life and 
business and marks one of the great steps of human prog- 
ress. We can now go on and, using an electro-magnet, open 
the door to the whole subject of practical electricity. As 
electricity can in this simple manner be used to make an 
electro-magnet, the magnetism displayed by the soft iron 
while it is affected by the current has naturally received the 
name of electro-maguelism. ‘This makes the last and most 
valuable of the magnets, and we have now the natural mag- 
nets or lode-stones, the temporary magnets, as when a piece 
of soft iron is touched to a magnet, the permanent magnets, 
and the electro-magnets. We have the permanent magnet- 
ism of the horse-shoe magnets and the electro-magnetism of 
the electro-magnets. It is now thought that the dipping 
needle is an electro-magnet. We observed the needle turn 
and stand across the current of electricity, as shown in Fig- 
ure II. It is thought that currents of electricity traversing 
round the earth from west to east create electro-magnetism 
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and one great planet becomes a great magneg. Be this as it 
may, and we must accept it as one of the facts reported to us 
by men of science, we have proved that electricity produces 
magnetism, and it may be, it in some way produces all the 
magnetic effects that are known to appear in the earth, in 
the sun, and perhaps through the entire universe. There is 
no longer anything special or peculiar to our little world. 
Electricity and magnetism are intimately related, they may 
be even different manifestations of the same thing, and they 
are universal. The very laws we have learned from our lit- 
tle experiments operate here and in the most distant star. 
We saw the needle turn aside and stand across the current. 
May not the dipping needle when at rest be at all times 
turned across the electric currents of the earth? 


HOW TO WIN. 


In 1790 Galvani made his first famous experiments jy 
electricity and gave his name to this particular form of elec. 
tricity we have examined and it was at first called Galvay. 
ism. In 1792 Volta, of Pavia, carried Galvani’s experiments 
still further and his name also became associated with the 
science as electricity from a battery is also sometimes called. 
Voltaic electricity. Oersted and Ampére carried out researches, 
in electro-magnetism and made its laws known, and Faraday 
contributed many great and important experiments in this 
science. Had we time we could well afford to spare a year’s 
study to this one branch of electricity. As it is, all we can 
do is to remember what we have learned in order to apply 
our knowledge to the understanding of our next experi- 
ments. 


End of Required Reading for February. 
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President National W. C. T. U. 


No. VII. 
THE DECALOGUE OF NATURAL LAW. 

When traveling South for temperance purposes in 1881, I 
met Mrs. Jefferson Davis in Memphis, Tennessee. My ac- 
complished hostess, Mrs. J. C. Johnson, was at that time 
president of the Women’s Christian Association, of which 
Mrs. Davis was secretary, and so the interview came about 
most naturally. Of all the gifted women it has been my 
good fortune to know, Mrs. Davis was chief in the rare and 
radiant grace of conversation. Everything she said that 


morning was worthy to be written down, but the sentence 


that returns to me most frequently was this, ‘‘.Simply to 
breathe is joy enough for a well-bred English girl.” Of su- 
perb physique herself, Mrs. Davis had been contrasting 
the customs of the two countries in respect to outdoor ex- 
ercise and the disadvantage of American women when com- 
pared with our robust British cousins. Often in heated car 
and stifling audience-room have I bemoaned the lot that 
made pure air to me an almost unknown blessing, and wist- 
fully repeated those reviving words ‘simply to breathe is 
joy enough to a well bred English girl.’’ It is at leasta 
consolation to know that we long for better things, that 
something in us reaches out after them, for as a German 
poet writes, ‘‘Whatever we greatly admire and profoundly 
desire to become, that we in some measure already are.’’ 
Born for the big, blessed, inspiring ‘‘ outdoors,’’ we women 
shall never rest until we rejoice once more in our paradise re- 
gained. I wonder if this isnot a secret wish in every woman’s 
soul. It astonished and amused me not a little, though 
there was really untold pathos in it, when a bright, young 
friend of mine responded to my question, ‘‘what do you 
think I should really enjoy most of anything on earth?’ 
with the unheard of statement, ‘‘ Well, in spite of your de- 
mure ways and devotion to philanthropy, I really believe 
you'd like best of all to put on a gymnastic suit and climb 
a tree !’’ 

The breezy, outdoor life has an inextinguishable charm for 
all women with whom I have exchanged confidences on the 
subject, but the impeding costume and the conventionalities 
of society have checked their development, and given them 
over to furnace-air, flabby muscle, and sluggish circulation. 
Unfortunately the magazines for children and young people 
accept the situation as they find it instead of trying to create 
a better one ; descant on ‘‘ Sports for Boys,’’ who are sure to 
disport themselves extensively without suggestion, and are 


silent about ‘‘ Exercise for Girls.’’ Mothers givea whip and 
a sled to their sons, whose innate sense of control needs no 
abetting and who have the freedom of all outdoors without so 
much as saying ‘‘by your leave,’’ and a doll and set of dishes to 
their girls, whose maternal instincts are sufficiently God-im- 
planted to need no special forcing and who will ‘‘ keep house,” 
all their lives long with a steadiness that cannot fail to make 
them fractional women, physically at least. A more phil- 
osophical view of education—by toys, (the old-fashioned 
home-kindergarten whose influence doubtless reaches 
farther than we think), instead of intensifying unduly 
traits already inherent, would change the playthings 
squarely about, thus developing more strongly the fath- 
erly nature of one and evolving the courage and phys- 
ical strength of the other. I sincerely hope that our 
grand Chautauqua University which has given us al- 
most everything else under the sun, will establish a gym- 
nasium and promulgate a series of lessons on ‘ All men 
(and women) their own athletes.’’ Please take notice that 
in that happy case I wish to be enrolled as the earliest ap- 
plicant for ‘‘training !’’ Let us also have the tricycle domes- 
ticated at Chautauqua, as well as the saddle-horse, bow and 
arrow, and lawn tennis. Speaking of the last delightful 
game, whose inventor ought to be canonized by women- 
kind, reminds me of what our girls ruefully declare with 
many a deprecating glance at wardrobes to be mended: ‘It 
takes half the fun out of this game when we stumble over our 
skirts.’’ And one who watches them might add commiser- 
atingly, ‘‘yes, and when you are betrayed by your high 
heels, well-nigh smothered by your tight waists, or 
blinded by the sun from which no friendly hat-brim shields 
you.”’ 

But let us make devout acknowledgment that the splendid 
march of science is slowly ‘‘ moving on the enemy’s works” 
and the tyranny of fashion is not so unquestioned or com- 
plete as it was even ten years ago. Within a week a friend 
sent me the ‘‘ New York Cloak and Ladies Wear Review,” 
wherein my eyes were gladdened by a ‘‘ Department of Dress 
Reform ’’ in which, alongside of monstrosities in the ‘‘ Fash- 
ion Plates’’ that made my cheeks tingle with shame, were the 
calm, womanly utterances of those who have studied this 
most vital theme from a practical and scientific stand-point, 
and the promise of more to follow in future issues of the 
magazine, for which I wish sensible women would subscribe. 
Some recent “‘ inside views’’ relating to the origin of fashions 
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are in place just here, from a trustworthy New York author- 


Be ‘Don’t try to reason logically about fashion’—said a 
dainty little milliner, shaking her head disconsolately, as 
she reviewed the latest pattern plates, and frowned as they 
failed to meet with her approval ; ‘for of all illogical and un- 
reasonable laws those which govern fashion are positively 
the worst. Perhaps you imagine that the various styles 
which invade the ladies of to-day are the result of carefully 
considered experiments, or that meetings are held and cer- 
tain fashions unanimously declared desirable. You make a 
great mistake. Such is not thecase. Nearly all the fashions 
which have become popular in civilized countries have sim- 
ply been the result of accident. I am not exaggerating. Let 
me give you illustrations. In France, the beautiful Ferro- 
niere was once—I grieve to say it—smoking acigarette. She 
was not accustomed to indulge in that habit, you may be 
surprised to hear, and met with a slight accident. She re- 
moved the cigarette from her mouth, held it between her 
fingers, forgot, presumably, that it was there, was about to 
rest her forehead on her hand, when the lighted end of the 
cigarette came in contact with her brow and burned it. It 
made an ugly scar. Do you think that worried her? Nota 
bit of it. The next day she covered the scar with a jewel, 
and the following week every lady of the court, who valued 
her reputation as a society star, wore a similar jewelon her 
forehead. Ha! Ha! That’s one instance. The Princess of 
Wales, as everybody knows, has an unfortunate limp, 
which nothing under the sun could render beautiful. But 
the foolish London ladies seeing this said to themselves: 
“Dear me ! how chic that limp is.’’ The ‘‘Alexandra limp,” 
as it was called, became extremely fashionable, and it was 
obtained by making the heel of one boot shorter than that of 
the other. The Princess of Wales has also a very long and 
meagre neck. She was absolutely obliged to wear only high 
dresses, close up to the throat. But the thousands of En- 
glish ladies who had not very long necks followed her ex- 
ample, and made themselves ridiculous. Dear me! How 
stupid the fashionable world is !’ 

“The little milliner sighed at the frailty of her sex, but 
tortured herself by relating still more of them. ‘Do you 
know the origin of the puckered sleeves which are worn by 
every woman to-day, and which look like pimples on the 
shoulders? It was simply this, The Countess of Dudley— 
one of the most beautiful women in England, by-the-bye— 
was invited to a dinner one night, and was expecting to 
shine in a very elegant costume, which was being made 
especially for the occasion. When the countess was about 
to dress, her maid informed her that the dressmaker had not 
yet sent home the costume. The countess was in despair. 
What could she do? She wrote a note to the delinquent, de- 
manding that the dress be sent immediately, finished or un- 
finished. It came within an hour—unfinished. The count- 
ess felt bound to don it, as several society papers had al- 
ready expatiated upon the wonderful design. The sleeves 
were only tacked in. The countess was not daunted. She 
took a needle and hastily sewed in the sleeves—so hastily, 
indeed, that over each shoulder the material puckered and 
stood up in alarming folds. She wore the dress as it was, 
however. She knew she could wear anything. A week 
from that time puckered sleeves were all the rage in London.’ 

‘The milliner blushed with shame at this new instance of 
female weakness. ‘Do you know who originated high- 
heeled boots?’ she asked. ‘Oh! that woman hasa great deal 
to answer for, I can tell you. It was the Marquise de Pompa- 
dour. She was so small, and it was the fashion tobe so tall, 
that she invented high heels, in a fit of desperation. That 
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lady also originated the black patches which were so fash- 
ionable in the French court, and which people suppose to- 
day that the ladies wore in order to heighten the brilliancy 
of their complexion. They were thus simply in imitation of 
La Pompadour. She had an aggravating pimple on her 
cheek, of which she tried hard to get rid. All her efforts 
were unavailing. She covered the offending growth with 
black plaster, and set the fashion. Anne of Austria intro- 
duced the fashion of short sleeves. She was not a beautiful 
woman, but her arms were magnificent, and in the same 
spirit with which Katisha expatiates on the beauty of her 
left shoulder blade, Anne of Austria resolved to exhibit her 
arms. Short sleeves were almost unknown before her time. 
Marie Antoinette had masses of exquisite hair, and the huge 
coiffures and outlandish designs which are so much ridiculed 
to-day were simply the result of that fact. She could do 
nothing else with her hair, as there was so much of it. But 
her ladies imitated her, and actually bought false hair in or- 
der to reach a proper standard of perfection. 
inate in the most ridiculous way. It is absurd to say that 
one person sets the fashion. She may have a great deal to 
do with it, but she is not alone in her empire over her sex. 

The Princess of Wales does a great deal, but she is aided by 
the Countess of Dudley, Lady Randolph Churchill, and the 
Marchioness of Kildare. In Paris, it isan acknowledged fact, 
that at the present day the demi-monde exert considerable 
influence over the fashion. I could mention at least a dozen 
instances all illustrative of the fact that fashions are the result 
of accident and of accident merely—but I won’t do it—no, 

I won’t do it,’ and the little lady plied her needle in silence.”’ 

Of late I have seen a merited rebuke to women for their- 
fashionable follies, in his playful vein but all the more scath- 
ing from its good humor, by Prof. David Swing; and another 
by a leading lawyer of Boston, who declares that women do. 
not dress so much to please men, but to escape the criticism 
or excite the envy of each other. I am afraid we must ad- 
mit that this is nearer the truth than we like toconfess. The- 
attacks of men upon the foibles and faults of women are rap-- 
idly multiplying, and will do good. What one sex sincerely 
and seriously disapproves, the other will ere long :elin- 
quish. Until recently, women were not in a position of suf- 
ficient independence freely to state their opinions concern-- 
ing the faults of men. Indeed, they are not now, but we- 
rejoice to believe that within fifty years property will be 
jointly controlled by husband and wife, at which time she 
will speak her real mind with a clearness never before 
deemed consistent with the peace of her home-Jerusalem.. 
Any fashion or frivolity in women which men will not tol- 
erate will rapidly disappear and wice versa. In these days 
when the drink and tobacco habits are being so steadily 
frowned upon by women as a class, those who indulge in 
them can but feel that they stem a tide of public sentiment 
unknown twenty years since, and by a blessed law of com- 
pensation, men are holding up the mirror before women that 
we may see ‘‘oursels as ithers see us.’”’ I can but admire 
and honor every young man who, by fearless but courteously 
uttered criticism, adds his mite to the chorus that somebody 
‘‘will from many a folly free us, and foolish notion.’’ 

No woman can really win in the world’s thickening bat- 
tle, who is not, first of all, obedient to the decalogue of 
natural law, ‘‘ written in our members.’’ There is no mis- 
taking its utterances as they sound from the ever radiant 
Sinai of physiology and hygiene. 

Reverently let me try to write them down, having, .alas,. 
learned most of them from old Father Penalty, the severest 
of all pedagogues. 

1. Let the dress be such as will. impose no ligature upom 
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any part of the body, nor in anywise restrict the freedom, 
naturalness, and perfect equilibrium of all its members. Let 
it be equally distributed over the entire body, without ex- 
«<rescences or furbelows, and carefully adapted to the season. 

2. Let the functions of digestion be normally maintained 
by the simplest foods, into which enter the elements of nu- 
trition suited to the season, and by a careful, physiological 
study of the conditions of their healthful maintenance. 

3. Let the only drink be water and milk. 

4. Letasponge bath in cold water be a daily means of grace. 

5. Let God's pure, fresh air have full access to your room, 
especially at night. 

6. Let exercise in the open air be your daily habit, and cul- 
tivate athletic sports. 

7. Let brain work be dispensed with after ten, and insist 
on eight hours sleep in twenty-four. 

8. Remember the Sabbath day and keep it holy. In the 
six days thou shalt labor, but in them do all thy work. If 
the Sabbath is necessarily a day of brain work, as to public 
speakers, and to Sunday-school teachers, take one day in 
seven for rest or recreation, as the surest means to a useful 
life and hale, old age. 

g. Give yoursoul up to faith. Believe in God, in immor- 
tality, in human brotherhood, in the sure triumph of every- 
thing pure and good. 

10. Habituate yourself to prayer. Let it be the pulse of 
-your whole life; so natural to you that your spirit turns to 
the Star of Bethlehem as steadily as turns the needle to the 
polar star. 

I am not gifted in divination and will not attempt to cast 
your horoscope, brave girls of the Chautauqua army, ever- 
more marching forward to storm the Castle Ignorance, as well 
as Castle Indolence, but I do not fear to predict an absolutely 
happy, a most winning, and a thoroughly successful 
life to whomsoever will obey these ten commandments. To 
take them up severally is not my purpose. This would be 
impertinence when our honored Edward Everett Hale is at 
the helm with his article on ‘‘Sleep,’’ to be followed I doubt 


not by others equally invaluable. But to lay down some 
simple rules relative to the daily conduct of life, is a part of 
my scheme in talking to you of ‘‘How to Win.’’ For we 
must build our strong foundations on the solid bed rock of 
natural law. Though our foreheads are lifted toward the 
sky, our feet are firmly planted on the earth. This body is 
in a sense, the universe to us. We get no light save that 
which comes through this strange sky-light of the brain, 
The ‘‘ man wonderful’’ lives in a ‘‘ house beautiful,’’ and it 
is allin allto him. It was meant to be his perfect instru- 
ment and not his prison. Perfect obedience to its laws 
would make him the true microcosm—the mirror of the uni- 
verse—nay, of its Creator. The blessed word ‘‘ health,’’ once 
literally meant ‘‘ holiness,’’ and that means simply ‘‘whole- 
ness.’’ This body of ours was meant to be the temple ofthe 
Holy Spirit, but enemies have taken possession of it and 
dimmed or well-nigh extinguished the Shekinah. A sound 
mind cannot exist except inasound body. The Saxons hada 
saying that ‘‘ every man has lain on his own trencher,”’ and it 
is not only true that ‘‘the man who drinks beer thinks 
beer,’’ but ‘‘ he who eats swine thinks swine,’’ bristles and 
all. Good old Dr. Peter Akers—of the. Peter Cartwright 
school of preachers, a saint still lingering with us, I believe— 
says he would like to offer as a fitting oblation to the devil, 
‘‘a hog stuffed with tobacco in an alcohol gravy.’’ For 
my own part I have formed a settled conviction that 
the world is fed too much. Pastries, cakes, hot bread, rich 
gravies, pickles, pepper-sauces, salads, tea, and coffee are 
discarded from my bill of fare, and I firmly believe they will 
be from the recipes of the twentieth century. Entire wheat 
flour bread, vegetables, fruit, fowl, fish, with a little beef 
and mutton, and milk as the chief drink, will distill, in the 
alembic of the digestive organs, into pure, rich, feverless 
blood, electric but steady nerves, and brains whose chief 
delight will be to think God’s thoughts after Him. 

May the high thinking that consorts best with plain liv- 
ing be a well-known ‘‘ way to win’’ among Chautauqua 
maidens, is my New Year benediction on them all. 


ELECTRIC ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 


By ¢. F. 


Some time ago during atrip along the New England coast, 
one of our party stopped at a certain little town that lies 
on a picturesque bay on the rocky shore, to visit an old friend 
and fisherman. ‘The latter was found confined to his room, 
and from a somewhat curious cause. ‘‘ You will laugh when 
I tell you what is the matter,’’ he said to his visitor, ‘‘ but 
you see I’m not too old to go a-fishing, and yet have several 
things to learn. The reason I’m laid up is that I struck 
a torpedo, thinking it a skate ; it struck back, and now I feel 
as if I had had a terrible attack of rheumatism. 

‘‘T was poling along in my dory last week,’’ he continued, 
“in shallow water, when lying between two rocks I saw 
what I took to be a skate, only I thought it looked 
rather queer. But, as I wanted something of the kind to 
bait my lobster pots, I put a harpoon or spear into it, and— 
well, when I picked myself up from the bottom of the dory, 
I hardly knew where I was for a few moments. 

‘Yes, I knew what the matter was, but it came like an 
apoplectic shock, and for a minute I was just as good as tied. 
Icouldn’t move, and I felt as if I had been knocked over 
with a sledge hammer, instead of a small fish. I was’nt 
far from shore, and managed to get in; but ever since I’ve 
been so stiff and lame that I’ve been regularly laid up.”’ - 


HOLDER. 


Perhaps the above instance will illustrate as well as any- 
thing the power of some of the electric batteries with which 
the ocean is supplied. Theone referred to, and most familiar 
on northern shores, is the torpedo, one of the rays. Differ- 
ent species are found in the waters of various countries, and 
their powers have long been known, though little under- 
stood. Aristotle wrote about the torpedo, and expressed the 
opinion that it caused a numbness in the fish it wished to 
capture by means of some peculiar venom that was difficult 
to discover; while Pliny, Theophrastus, Plutarch, Athenzeus 
and Dioscorides also entertained similar ideas. 

In the Mediterranean one hundred years ago, the Greek 
and Italian fisherman regarded the torpedo with great horror; 
and when they felt its shock, that came up the wet line of 
of their spear or net, they fell upon their knees and uttered 
certain prayers, being convinced that they were bewitched 
by some evil spirit. This was not surprising considering 
the superstition of the day, when all fishermen invoked the 
gods and spirits for good luck, and chanted dirges in a pe- 
culiar jargon as they followed the game. In fact, the belief 
at this time that certain fishes had the power of bewitching 
men, was entertained by many intelligent people, and finally 
it came under the notice of an Italian scientist and lover of 
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nature, named Redi. He interrogated the men who claimed 
to be victims of the fish god, and, convinced that what he had 
considered a fable must have some foundation, he forthwith 
began a series of experiments, that are detailed in the scien- 
tific papers of the period. With the enthusiasm that charac- 
terizes the true investigator, he experimented upon himself 
with the torpedo, which he found was the only fish that had 
the alleged power. He noticed that by merely touching a 
fish as it lay upon the stand, he experienced a strange tin- 
gling sensation, that ran up his arms, creating a decided pain 
at several parts, and leaving him faint and trembling. By 
repeating the experiment he found that the powers of the 
fish to produce these results became less and less as it ap- 
proached dissolution, and entirely ceased at its death. 

Redi sums up his observations by saying that the sensa- 
tion is an entirely novel one, and compares it to that ex- 
perienced when the ‘‘ crazy ’’ bone is struck violently. Sev- 
eral scientists now made similar experiments; but none of 
them correctly explained the phenomena until Dr. Walsh, of 
London, announced that he had discovered a living electric 
battery in the fish torpedo. This announcement caused 
great excitement in all circles, but especially among the 
large majority of persons who are ever ready to accept any 
new cure that is discovered, and it is evident from the re- 
cords of the time that electricity, at least animal electricity, 
was then first used in medicine. It created as great a furor 
as the Graham bread and cold water treatments did in their 
day, though with much more attractive and novel features 
to keep it before the public. The fishermen along shore had 
difficulty in supplying the demand for the fish, and the tor- 
pedo which hitherto had been avoided, became the object of 
vigilant search, and was sold for exorbitant prices. 

Some of the experiments were extremely interesting and 
were attempted by numbers of people who used the fish just 
as the electric battery is used to-day. One of the most popular 
of these to show the full power of the animal, was introduced 
by Dr. Walsh, a prominent surgeon. Persons were frequent- 
ly invited to the exhibition by card, and when they had 
assembled the doctor would produce atank in which lay the 
flat fish which was to be experimented upon. Having 
placed the animal upon a wet cloth or towel, he then sus- 
pended two pieces of brass wire from a plate which served to 
isolate them. Round the torpedo the guests, sometimes to 
the number of a dozen, now took their positions, standing 
on isolating substances. One end of this brass wire was 
supported by the wet towel, the other end being placed in a 
basin full of water. The first person hada finger of one 
hand in this basin, and a finger of the other hand in a sec- 
ond basin, also full of water. The second person placed a 
finger of one hand in the second basin, and a finger 
ofthe other hand in a third basin. ‘The next person did the 
same, and soon, until a complete chain was established. 
Into the last basin the end of the second wire was plunged, 
while Dr. Walsh applied the other end tothe back of the 
torpedo, thus establishing a complete conducting circle. At 
the moment the experimenter touched the torpedo, the act- 
ors in the experiment felt a sudden shock, similar to that 
communicated by the shock of a Leyden jar, only less in- 
tense. The shocks given by the fish amounted to forty or 
fifty in less than two minutes; the only change apparent, on 
the part of the torpedo, indicative of unusual emotion or ex- 
citement, being a depression of the eyes. It was estimated 
that the shock was equal to that given by a voltaic pile of 
two hundred and fifty pairs of plates—quite sufficient to 
make one feel uncomfortable for some time. 

In the present day experiments have also been tried with 
the torpedo, one of the most curious being to give the fish 
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electric shocks under which they show the greatest uneasi- 
ness, and succumb when powerful ones are applied. Birds 
as large as ducks that have been forced to swim over them 
in a tank soon exhibited a restlessness, and meny were 
killed by the shock. To small fishes the effect is equally 
fatal, showing that the endowment is a sufficient protection. 

It would be interesting did space allow and were not this 
paper a popular one, to compare the organs of the fish with 
a battery made by man, and note some of the curious points 
of resemblance; but perhaps a short description of the or- 
gans will suffice. If we place a torpedo on the table and re- 
move the skin, we shall find that the electric battery is com- 
posed of two distinct masses that in appearance call to mind 
ordinary honey-comb, and lie on either side between the 
side or pectoral fins and the head. What seem to be honey 
cells are convex prisms closely pressed together, extending 
from the top to the bottom of the fish, or from the dorsal to 
the ventral surface, approaching so closely that they can 
often be counted, and number from five hundred to fifteen 
hundred. The idea of honey is still further carried out by 
the contents of the cells which is a clear, jelly-like, sensitive 
fluid which rests in what is technically known as a nucleated 
epithelium, which in turn is surrounded by iayers of con- 
nective tissue bearing nerves and blood vessels. All the 
prisms are vertical, and the cells are produced by their divis- 
ion by means of transverse partitions. The large size of the 
nerves that extend into these organs will be noticed, and it 
is generally conceded that the electric organs are made up of 
modified muscles. 

Numerous experiments will suggest themselves to the 
fortunate finder of a torpedo. Thus the phonograph records 
a sound that accompanies every discharge, and the current 
generated will magnetize a needle so that the fisherman can 
make his compass from one. Iodide of potassium can also 
be decomposed and a spark obtained under certain condi- 
tions. 

In appearance the torpedos are unattractive, flat fishes, 
with disc-shaped bodies, and a short, stout tail. In all, six 
genera are known and about fifteen species, the torpedo and 
narcine being found most commonly on the shores of the 
eastern states. ‘The former, also known as -Varcacion occi- 
dentalis, has occasionally been seen in European waters. It 
is of forbidding aspect, black above and white beneath, and 
attains a large size, nearly six feet in some cases. 

The use of the electric organs of the torpedo can readily 
be conceived. They are the defensive batteries of the fish, 
that is a veritable, living battery, bringing down its game 
in this novel manner. The fish being flat and inconspicu- 
ous lies on the bottom, and probably strikes the victim :s 
it passes. So thinks Moreau, the French scientist, who has 
made a careful investigation of the fish’s habits, aud to sus 
tain his statement he says that one day atorpedo was lying 
in the boat when a turbot fell upon it. The effect was in- 
stantaneous. The intruder, which was as large as the elee- 
trician, the moment it touched the torpedo, evidently re- 
ceived its death-blow, as it gave a high leap into the air and 
fell back immovable and rigid with its body bent into a 
curve. 

Other species are found in the Pacific. Some of the rays, 
as Raza batis, R. nibus, R. clavata, and R. undulata, that 
are closely allied to the torpedo, have electric organs, but 
they differ from the above, in that the columns formed by the 
discs instead of extending from the dorsal to the ventral 
surface run from the posterior to the anterior extremity of 
the body; in other words, the columns lie parallel with the 
axis of the body. 

A few months ago in Fulton Market, New York, where an 
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attractive exhibition of live fishes is generally kept, visit- 
ors noticed quite a large eel-like fish ina tank. Its unusual 
appearance was the subject of much comment, and finally 
of much amusement when it became known that the stranger 
was an electric eel (Gymunotus) from South America. It is 
said that a number of persons were induced to lift it, their 
surprise affording the lookers-on much gratification. The 
writer's experience has been confined to one of these ani- 
mals, brought to New York several years ago with an Afri- 
can, electric cat-fish, /alapterurus electricus. The shock of 
the former, a small specimen, produced a numb sensation, 
quite enough to show that a large fish under favorable cir- 
cumstances would prove a dangerous enemy. 

While the torpedo is a marine, and generally a deep-water, 
form, the Gymnotus is peculiar to the rivers and marshes of 
South America, and is a fresh-water eel, being closely al- 
lied to the murrage of the South. They attain a length of 
twenty feet, and when of this size are most formidable ad- 
versaries, capable of giving a shock fatal tc large animals. 
Some of the marshes in which they are found are at certain 
seasons dried up or caked on the surface. The eels, how- 
ever, keep holes open in the baked mud, and a naturalist 
who passed through one of these localities states that the 
appearance of the heads of the electric eels that occasionally 
darted up through the ground, like a jack in the box, was 
a curious spectacle. 

The Gymnotus aroused almost as much speculation when 
first brought to the attention of scientists as did the tor- 
pedo. Richer, a member of the Paris Academy of Sciences, 
first reported them in 1671. The natives thought that the 
fish charmed them, and the scientist would not entertain 
the story until he personally received a shock that incapaci- 
tated him for any service. It convinced him, however, and 


shortly after a report was made to the scientists in France. 
Little or no valuable work was done until the time of Hum- 
boldt, who gave the fish a world-wide reputation by describ- 


ing the curious method of its capture. This was effected 
by driving horses and mules into the pond, thus forcing the 
gymnotes to exhaust their supply of electricity, and when 
practically harmless the natives took them at their leisure. 
‘**I wished,’’ says Humboldt, in his spirited account, ‘‘ that 
a clever artist could have depicted the most animated period 
of the attack. The groups of Indians surrounding the pond; 
the horses with their manes erect and eyeballs wild with 
“pain and fright, striving to escape from the electric storm 
which they had roused, and driven back by the shouts and 
long whips of the excited Indians; the livid yellow eels, like 
great water-snakes, swimming near the surface and pursu- 
ing their enemy; all these objects presented a most pictur- 
esque and exciting evsemble. In lessthan five minutes two 
horses were killed; the eel being more than five feet in 
length, glides beneath the body of the horse and discharges 
the whole length of its electric organ; it attacks at the same 
time the heart, the digestive viscera, and, above all, the gas- 
tr.c plexus of nerves. I thought the scene would have a 
tragic termination, and expected to see most of the quadru- 
peds killed; but the Indians assured me the fishing would 
soon be finished, and that only the first attack of the gym- 
notes was really formidable. In fact, after the conflict had 
lasted a quarter of an hour, the mules and horses appeared 
less alarmed; they no longer erected their manes, and their 
eyes expressed less pain and terror. One no longer saw 
them struck down in the water; and the eels, instead of 
swimming to the attack, retreated from their assailants and 
approached the shore. The Indians now began to use 
their missiles; and by means of the long cord attached 
to the harpoons, jerked the fish out of the water with- 


out receiving any shock so long as the cord was dry,” 

The electric organ of the Gymnotus consists, according to 

Dr. Giinther, of two pairs of longitudinal bodies, situated 
immediately below the skin, above the muscles; one pair on 
the back of the tail, the other pair along the anal fin. Each 
JSasciculus is composed of flat partitions, or septa, with 
transverse divisions between them. The outer edges of the 
septa appear in nearly parallel lines in the direction of the 
longitudinal axis of the body, and consist of thin mem. 
branes which are easily torn; they serve the same purpose 
as the columns in the analogous organ of the torpedo, mak. 
ing the walls or abutments for the perpendicular and trans. 
verse dissepiments, which are exceedingly numerous and go 
closely aggregated as to seem almost in contact. The 
minute, prismatic cells, intercepted between these two sorts 
of plates, contain a gelatinous matter; the septa are about 
one thirtieth of an inch from each other, and one inch in 
length, contain a series of two hundred and forty cells, 
giving an enormous surface to the electric organs. The 
whole apparatus is supplied by more than two hundred 
nerves, which are the continuation of the rami anteriores of 
the spinal nerves. In their course they give out branches 
to the muscles of the back, and to the skin of the animal. 
In the electric eel, as in the torpedo, the nerves supplying the 
electric organs are much larger than those bestowed on any 
part for the purpose of sensation or movement. 

Some years ago the writer was enabled to examine some 
specimens of the African, electric cat-fish, Walapterurus elec- 
tricus. They were of small size, averaging about six inches 
in length, and gave a shock that was barely noticeable, al- 
though at times it was stronger than at others; but it was 
evident that when the fishes were in open water, (those I was 
examining being in confinement) the battery would be suf- 
ficient to serve as adefense against ordinary enemies. They 
are well known in nearly all the rivers of northern Africa, 
and are called vaad, or thunder, by the Arabs, and /shenza 
by the natives on the Niger. 

They are often put to a curious use by the natives on the 
Old Calabar River. When a person is taken sick, he is placed 
in a tub or vessel containing water in which several of these 
fishes are swimming, the idea being that the patient de- 
rives strength from the unknown ‘‘ something”? that is cer- 
tainly there. This shows that the electrical cure is not 
original in this country. The most general use, however, 
to which this cat-fish is put, is in connection with in- 
fants; the native mothers considering that their children ob- 
tain health and vigor from being bathed in the water in 
which the fish has lived. Others place their offspring in a 
tub with the little electrician every day, forcing them to 
play with it, believing that such a course will make them 
grow into powerful men. Asa si/urus of fifteen inches in 
length, fresh from its native element, can give a shock equal 
to that of a Leyden jar, the vocal protests against this com- 
panionship are said to be loud and piercing. 

Electric insects have been reported. Captain Blaney, of 
the British navy, states that upon taking up a large cater- 
pillar in a forest in South America, he received so power- 
fula shock that his right side and arm was almost paralyzed, 
and even his life jeopardized. The wheel bug, 'Redurius, has 
been known to give electric shocks, according to General 
Davis of the same service, he having received one that af- 
fected his arm as high as the elbow, and when the insect 
was removed from his hand, certain peculiar marks were ob- 
served on it. 

Various plants have been observed to emit an electric 
spark, and the play of electric light about the marigold, 
oriental poppy, and others has often been witnessed. Fi- 
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nally, a German botanist states that in breaking a stem of 
the plant Phytolacca electrica, he received a shsck equivalent 
to that given by an induction coil, and he found that the 
magnetic needle was affected at a distance of twenty feet. 
The energy of the plant is said to be greater at 2 p. m., al- 
most disappearing at nightfall. 

The discoverer of the electric phenomena in plants is said 
to have been the daughter of Linnzeus, the Swedish natural- 
ist, who delighted in setting fire to the inflammable atmos- 
phere which is about the oil glands of some of the Flaxi- 
nelle. While watching a group of garden nasturtium one 
evening, in the year 1762, she observed that they emitted 
sparks or flashes during the twilight. 

Since this time the luminosity of flowers, which is gen- 
erally accredited to electricity, has often been witnessed. 
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Those most favorable for observation are the sunflower, 
the garden marigolds (Calendula), the Rose a’ Jnde, and the 
Aeillet d’ Inde of French botanists. Light has been seen 
about the tuberose, yellow lily, monk’s hood, and orange lily. 

In 1857 a beautiful exhibition of electric sparks about a 
group of poppies (Papaver orientale) was observed by Pro- 
fessor Fries in the Botanic Garden of Upsal. The spectacle 
was described by witnesses as ‘‘ plants throwing out flames,”’ 
and when it became known, the garden was thronged with 
sight-seers to witness the wonderful ‘‘ fire plants.’’ 

The electric spark has been seen to proceed from the 
spathe of a palm when ruptured, accompanied by a loud, 
crackling noise. Such are a few of the electricians of nat- 
ure, the investigation of which offers a wide and interest- 
ing field for the botanist and naturalist, young or old. 
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BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 


PART II. 

“Her hair is trimmed and curled and brushed with ex- 
quisite neatness, and her whole dress arranged with that nice 
attention to the becoming, the suitable, both in form and 
texture, which would be called the highest degree of coquet- 
ry if it did not deserve the better name of propriety.’’—7/iss 
Mitford. 

In considering the becoming in dress, the age, figure, 
and complexion of the wearer must be taken into account, 
as they must control the material, the fashion, and the color 
of the costume. 

Few people know how to grow old gracefully. Women are 
apt to forget that complexion loses its freshness and 
brilliancy, and hair, its gloss and color with the passing 
years, and that a shade that becomes the girl of twenty may 
be equally unbecoming thirty years later. Each age has its 
own beauty, and each beauty can be enhanced, and each de- 
fect relieved, by appropriate dress. 

Young girls, till well out of their teens, should wear soft 
goods of light color, so far as the complexion will al- 
low, muslins, prints, and wash goods, in warm weather, no 
silk heavier than a foudard or India; and in winter, merinos, 
cashmeres, and other soft woolens ; all as perfect in fit as 
may be, and with a paucity, rather than a surplus, of trim- 
ming. In their case, beauty unadorned is adorned the most, 
and their youth and freshness need no meretricious setting 
off. Why should we gild the lily or paint the rose? But I 
have seen, in the days of croquet, girls under twenty drag- 
ging the weight of silk poplins, moire-antiques, and rich 
velvets, back and forth over the lawn ona broiling summer 
day. Velvets, heavy silks, rich lace, and jewels are for wom- 
enof maturer years. The ‘‘ Fair Barbarian’’ was fascinat- 
ing to be sure, but she was a barbarian still, with her dress 
and her diamonds fit for dowagers and duchesses, and she 
could only have sprung 

From where the generous West with richest hand 
Showers on her girls barbaric pearl and gold. 

As people grow older and lose their freshness of color, they 
should wear graver tints of more uncertain color; and ma- 
terials should grow richer, and the dress should be simpler 
in fashion. ‘The reason for this is not farto seek. Withold 
age, the complexion loses its clearness and brilliancy, the 
eyes grow dull and faded, and no color is really becoming 
any longer. Now, if the hair is not obliging enough to turn 
white and so relieve the complexion, the lack must be made 


good by white lace and caps and ruching and kerchiefs in 
abundance which will soften the complexion, and make the 
dull eye appear brighter by contrast. And yet there are men 
and women foolish enough to imagine that wigs and dyes 
make them appeer more youthful, instead of merely exagg: r- 
ating by contrast the marks of time in the face. There is 
no shade of gray hair that cannot be lived up to in dress so 
as to make it a crown of beauty as truly as the following 
of righteous paths makes it a crown of glory. 

Next to age, the figure should modify the color, mate- 
rial, and style of dress. Dark clothing makes the wearer 
appear more slender, while white, light, or bright dresses 
increase the apparent size. Velvets, brocades, and goods 
with a pile or rough surface are the best for thin 
people, if we consider only the fit of the garment, 
for they seem to fill out the bony skeleton, and to 
supply the lack of flesh, while smooth silks that would 
wrinkle painfully if fitted plainly over a thin woman, will fit 
like a glove on one who is stout. So we see very fat women 
sparkling in satins and shiny silks, thoughthe general effect 
would be softened and subdued, and they would appear 
smaller if dressed in stuff that absorbed rather than reflected 
light, as grenadines, cashmeres, soft, lusterless silks, or vel- 
vets. Flounces make a short, dumpy figure appear shorter, 
and so do large plaids or any horizontal lines about the fig- 
ure; and cloaks with capes transform such a one into a 
‘‘square bundle of petticoat and cloak,’’ a ‘‘ very road-wag- 
gon of a woman ;’’ but long, flowing, perpendicular lines in- 
crease the apparent height. The ‘‘ Mother Hubbard” cloak 
would increase the dumpiness, but the circular, if made not 
too scant, would add height and conceal the tuberosity of the 
figure. 

A small, slight person can wear narrow flounces, puffs, any 
amount of light, airy trimming and ‘fuss and feathers ;’’ 
but she should not wear anything that makes her appear more 
dimunitive, such as shawls, big bows, sashes, or hoops. 

The tight-fitting, short sacque is only really becoming to 
the trim figure of a small and slender woman ; it is a useful 
garment and so sensible for a walking dress as to be gene- 
rally in style, but a very stout woman should never empha- 
size her embonpoint by a tight-fitting, walking jacket. Let 
her sacques and wraps be tight in the back with loose fronts; 
a long pelisse loose in front will add dignity to her figure, 
and she can wear any small, light, (in texture) soft shawl or 
wrap. 
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A very tall woman should not adopt the present style of 
high hat without decided modification. She should avoid 
high heels and straight stripes to her skirts; she should 
learn to carry her extra inches erectly and to wear a shawl 
gracefully. The shawl is for women of grace not below me- 

“dium height ; the fo/onaise and long, outer wrap, for all tall 
‘women. An outer garment tight in the back and loose in 
front is almost universally becoming, as is also the long, 
broad scarf, though but few venture to wear it. 

If you know a good dress-maker, thorough and honest, 
who studies the figure, style, and taste of her customer, and 
who takes a laudable pride in making her wares becoming 
and comfortable, she is a jewel indeed; pay her her price and 
be thankful. Conscientious and tasteful work of this sort is 
rare indeed, and is far cheaper in the end than apprentice 
work. A gown thoroughly made by such an artist (for a 
woman of this sort has the artist’s eye and the artist’s touch) 
will not need to be made over with each change of fashion. 
It will be socomfortable and satisfactory that the wearer will 
dread the replacing of it, and so long as it is whole, it will 
look well. This advice is endorsed by Mr Ruskin’s authori- 
ty. Hesays: ‘‘If you can afford it, get your dress made by 
a good dress-maker with the utmost attainable precision and 
perfection.”’ 

If you cannot afford this, get a pattern that fits your figure 
absolutely, waist, sleeves, and skirt; choose a style that is 
not elaborate, and make your gowns at home, either with 
your own hands or with the hands of a woman who will fol- 
low your pattern slavishly. Superintend every portion of 
the work yourself, and see that the finish and fit are perfect. 

A dress well-made ought to hang in place without a com- 
plication of elastics and strings to keep the skirt from fall- 
ing forwards. 

Pains should also be taken about dressing the neck. Lin- 
en collars are most convenient, and a person is to be con- 
gratulated who can wear them without disfigurement 
thereby. Short-necked women should avoid billows 
of lace and frills that bury the chin and back hair, and long- 
necked women should eschew the severe style that leaves 
the throat long and bare above the collar. Either can 
wear square-necked dresses cut high or low as is most be- 
coming, but the woman with a long neck needs the accom- 
panying soft chemisette, frilled high around the throat. 

Choice lace is well-nigh certain to be becoming, though 

“some can only wear the heavier antique sort, but only sim- 
ple lace should be worn by young girls. 

Anything more conspicuous than a modest, lace-edged 
ruching or a linen collar is unsuitable for street wear. Those 
who cannot wear the white, linen collar, and they are more 
than one would suppose, should keep on hand a supply of 
ruching (which should be bought by the quantity) or of 
strips of lace cut the right length for neck and sleeves, with 
the ends hemmed or finished so as to prevent raveling. 
Such small pieces can usually be done up by the wearer her- 
self, and can be relieved from their dead white by a judicious 
use of coffee. Lace is prettier for having a creamy or a 
grayish tint, but a lady will not wish it to be dirty. 

A simple bonnet suits a beautiful face, but a plain face 
requires something more elaborate that the head may not 
seem insignificant. ‘‘ Fashion is for the ugly.’’ A beau- 
tiful woman is free to wear colors that enhance her beauty, 
whether they happen to be the prevailing mode or not; free 
to adopt the dress of some given period that suits her style, 
and her beauty and grace will make even the stickler for fash- 
ion forget that she has dared to defy its dictates and be a 
law unto herself; but every-day sort of people, plain women 
with ordinary faces cannot defy fashion, they must take as 
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much of it as can be made to suit their personal needs and 
follow it, but only so far as it is becoming; above all things, 
in dress they must do nothing to enhance the insignificance 
of an already commonplace countenance. A tall woman 
with a large head may wear her hair in close bands, but if 
her head be small, the hair can be loosely puffed to increase 
its size. 

A woman with a large face should never wear too small a 
bonnet, nor one with a small face, too broad-brimmed a hat. 
The bonnet of to-day, trimmed high, suits short faces, but | 
sat in a horse-car the other day beside a long-faced lady 
whose head from chin to peak of the upright wing in her 
bonnet, measured more than eighteen inches. The style did 
not become her. 

Faces that are all foreheads need a bow under the chin to 
bring the lower part of the face into notice, and heavy- 
jawed people need breadth above the forehead, such as a 
broad bow would supply, as a balance to the face. Sharp 
features are softened by ostrich feathers. 

It is hard to give general rules as to color. Dazzling 
color should of course be avoided. Artistic colors are never 
too bright, but neither are they muddy. Dirty browns and 
drabs are never becoming. Tertiary colors* are gen- 
erally more becoming than secondary or primary, when 
used in masses. A little brilliant, pure color can be used to 
light up a costume, but a too brilliant mass of color, like a 
bright, blue gown, can never be toned down by trimmings 
of a neutral tint. A gray edge will not reduce its bright- 
ness of color, but will make it more vivid by contrast; 
though a bit of clear blue may greatly enliven a gray dress. 
When two colors are used, the soberer tint must make the 
larger part of the dress and serve as a background for the 
brighter color. 

In the use of colors, combine those that have the same 
primary color in composition. For example, in this same, 
gray gown lightened by blue, if the gray has a yellowish 
tone, the blue should have a suspicion of yellow in it, like 
turquoise blue, and thus have each partake of the other in 
some slight degree. 

If red is lacking in the complexion, as in the case of a fair 
blonde, a combination of the complementary colors blue and 
yellow will intensify what little color she has, thus a deli- 
cate green is good for fair blondes, as it supplies red. The 
green may need some color to relieve it, so a little rose-color 
might be introduced, but rose-color should not come next 
the skin, as it brings out the yellow; butit might linea green 
bonnet, coming in juxtaposition with the hair and inten- 
sifying its yellow, but the strings under the chin should be 
green. 

Neutral colors accord with a fair complexion; orange or 
gold would combine with the green of our blonde’s gown, 
but they should not come in contact with the face. Almost 
any color can be worn in combination, but care must be 
taken when the color approaches the hands or face. 

An English book on the combination of colors in dress, by 
W. and G. Audsley, gives a long list of colors that combine 
satisfactorily; but then judgment must be exercised in keep- 
ing the balance of color, one dark and one light, one dull 
and one clear, or, in such combinations as pale blue and 
*COLORS. 
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ink, almost an equipoise of color, as seen in the forget-me- 
not, where blue, pink, and yellow are charmingly com- 
bined. 

Some suggestions in this book, ‘Taste versus Fashiona- 
ble Colors,’’ are helpful in showing what colors become dif- 
ferent styles of face. Thus, dark green is not so becoming to 
fair blondes as light green, as dark colors reduce the complex- 
jon; but blue is favorable, as it imparts an orange tint; it 
should be light blue, not too positive. A little orange with 
it intensifies the blue of the eyes, but the blue of an eye 
needs to be suppressed sometimes—and not exaggerated. 
Fair blondes should avoid yellow, orange, and purple in the 
mass, but they may use lilac with tulle to soften it, and a 
blue white becomes them. Neutral colors when not too 
dark accord with a fair complexion; gray, fawn, slate, drab, 
and some browns are good. White is best for fair blondes 
with healthy color. 

Ruddy blondes can wear rich and moderately dark colors. 
Neutral colors are suitable; when light, they increase the 
wearer's color, when dark, they reduce it. The most agree- 
able neutrals for them are russet, slate, gray, maroon, brown; 
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the best light ones are gray, drab, fawn, stone. Fawns or 
grays can be used with a brilliant, or with a delicate, com- 
plexion. 

Pale brunettes require very light or very dark colors. 
Black, dark brown, claret, dark russet, are good. Dark 
blue or green can be used where there is no yellow in the 
complexion. White is good, also gold color, or maize. 

For a florid brunette, yellows intensify the hair and 
eyes, and neutralize the yellow of the complexion; but no 
medium neutrals should be used, and white is better than 
black. 

The sense for color comes by nature, but it can be culti- 
vated, and in these days of artistic colors and beautiful 
fabrics, a woman who is ill-dressed betrays indolence or ig- 
norance, or both. 

Any one, man or woman, who dresses heedlessly or poorly 
with the excuse, ‘‘I have no taste,”’ is guilty of selfishness. 
Self-respect and regard for the comfort and pleasure of oth- 
ers require us to learn painstakingly the art of dressing be- 
comingly, and, having learned, to put the knowledge into 
daily practice. 
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The first volume of General Grant’s Personal Memoirs is 
now in the hands of the public. A work of literature by an 
author of his world-wide fame and popularity could not fail 
to attract much attention; it is a leading event of the year. 

Happily, too, now that anticipation gives place to posses- 
sion, the public is not disappointed. This is saying a great 
deal; for it is half a law at least that we measure our ex- 
pectations of men’s work by their best achievements in 
other fields. Under this principle it was assumed that 
when the greatest soldier, and, in many respects, the great- 
est character of the age, took up the pen, his work would 
possess no ordinary merit. True, the sympathetic reader 
cannot open this book without his mind being haunted by 
the picture of the dying hero as he held himself to his labor 
of love and duty through the weary and wasting months in 
New York, and finally at Mt. MacGregor, like the persistent 
and intrepial warrior, marshaling all his remaining forces 
for its completion. The book, however, needs no auxiliary 
of tragedy or fame to commend itself to the reader and hold 
his attention from first to last. It is the story of the most 
remarkable career of our history, and is told without vanity, 
conceit, or egotism of any kind; it has that directness and 
simplicity that generally go with true greatness and genu- 
inemanhood. General Grant saw and thought for himself; 
many of the views, civil and military, are new and original 
and will cause the student to pause for investigation and 
thought ere he goes on with the narrative. From beginning 
toend there is that ease and self-possession on the part of 
the writer which must have come of his consciousness that 
the events and history involved needed no “‘ fine feathers ”’ 
to give them interest. The subject, like the character of 
the man, may be trusted to speak for itself. 

So much has been said and written ever since the late war 
about the antecedents and early life of General Grant that 
every one is supposed to be already familiar with the sub- 
ject. This, however, does not lessen the interest of the ac- 
count as given by himself; besides, many things are told for 
the first time. 


*Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant. Charles I. Webster & Co. 


New York. 
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Not only the military cadets present and prospective, but 
all persons will be interested in this view he gives us of his 
life at West Point. 

‘‘While at West Point much of the time, I am sorry to 
say, was devoted to novels, but not those of a trashy sort. 
I read all of Bulwer's then published, Cooper’s, Marryat’s, 
Scott’s, Washington Irving’s works, Lever’s, and many 
others that I do not now remember. Mathematics was very 
easy to me, I passed the examination, taking a good stand- 
ing inthat branch. In fact, if the class had been turned the 
other end foremost I should have been near the head. I 
never succeeded in getting squarely at either end of my 
class in any one study during the four years.”’ 

No doubt the youthful vanity and self-consciousness por- 
trayed in the following incidents which occurred on his re- 
turn to Ohio after graduation, will be recognized as one of 
the proofs of our common, human kin. Happy indeed would 
it be if the conceit could be so easily ‘‘ knocked out’’ of 
all youth at this time of life—not only those of West Point, 
but a vastarmy whose training has been had elsewhere. 

‘*The conceit was knocked out of me by two little cireum- 
stances that happened soon after the arrival of the clothes, 
which gave me a distaste for military uniform that I never 
recovered from. Soon after the arrival of the suit I donned 
it and put off for Cincinnati on horseback. While I was 
riding along a street of that city, imagining that every one 
was looking at me with a feeling akin to mine when first I 
saw General Scott, a little urchin, bareheaded, barefooted, 
with dirty and ragged pants, held up by a single gallows— 
that’s what suspenders were called then—and a shirt that 
had not seen a washtub for weeks, turned to me and cried, 
‘Soldier ! will you work; no, siree; I’1l sell my shirt first !!’ 
The other circumstance occurred at home. Opposite our 
house in Bethel stood the old stage tavern where ‘‘ man and 
beast ’’ found accommodation. The stable-man was rather 
dissipated, but possessed of some humor. On my return 
from Cincinnati, I found him parading the streets and at- 
tending the stable, barefooted, but in a pair of sky-blue nan- 
keen pantaloons—just the color of my uniform trousers— 
with a strip of white, cotton sheeting sewed down the out- 
side seams in imitation of mine. The joke was a huge one 
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in the mind of many of the people and was much enjoyed 
by them, but I did not appreciate it so highly.”’ 

Soon after West Point came the Mexican war, and this 
was Grant's first actual service in the field. His discussion 
of its causes not only brings forward some fresh views of 
that subject, but serves to recall a section of our national 
history which has been obscured by later events. Though 
Grant, the soldier, did his duty everywhere throughout the 
Mexican campaign, yet it is plain that in hisown mind he 
entirely disapproved the course of the government in en- 
gaging in sucha war. He regards this war as, in a great 
degree, the source and cause of the rebellion. With much 
feeling and true orthodoxy he declares of it : 

‘The southern rebellion was largely the outgrowth of the 
Mexican war. Nations, like individuals, are punished for 
their transgressions. We got our punishment in the most 
sanguinary and expensive war of modern times.”’ 

Any one who will take the pains to count back the years, 
will see that down to those days, and, indeed, for some time 
later, the ‘‘code’’ was in full force, demanding that a man 
allow to any bully who chose, the opportunity to shoot him 
down or thrust him through, under penalty of forfeiting his 
‘*honor.”’ It is gratifying to this generation which never 
doubted As courage to know that, even in that day, Grant 
condemned the practice of duelling, basing his objections, 
as he says, ‘‘on higher grounds.’’ He speaks for himself 
in the following incident which occurred while with his 
regiment in New Orleans, before the war in Mexico: 

‘‘One morning about daylight I happened to be awake, 
and hearing the discharge of a rifle not far off, I looked out 
to ascertain where the sound came from. I observed a couple 
of clusters of men near by, and learned afterwards ‘it was 
nothing but a couple of gentlemen deciding a difference of 
opinion with rifles, at twenty paces.’ I do not remember if 
either was killed, or.even hurt, but no doubt the question of 
difference was settled satisfactorily and ‘ honorably,’ in the 
estimation of the parties engaged. I do not believe I would 
ever have the courage to fight a duel. If any man should 
wrong me to the extent of my being willing to kill him, I 
would not be willing to give him the choice of weapons with 
which it should bedone, and of the time, place, and distance 
separating us when I executed him. If I should do another 
such a wrong as to justify him in killing me, I would make 
any reasonable atonement within my power, if convinced of 
the wrong done. I place my opposition to duelling on 
higher grounds than any here stated."’ 

As the use of tobacco is generally believed to have induced 
the disease which conquered him at last, and as we have 
heard so much of the ever present cigar of his later years, 
it is worth while to know that the habit was not formed till 
he had reached middle life. The theory given for its very 
general use by the Mexicans in those days is somewhat 
novel, and still, it is in harmony with a principle of human 
nature, illustrated in many ways. ‘‘I think,’’ he says, 
‘the difficulty of obtaining tobacco is probably the reason 
why everybody, male and female, used it at that time. I 
know from my own experience that when I was at West 
Point, the fact that tobacco in every form, was prohibited, 
and the mere possession of the weed severely punished, made 
the majority of the cadets, myself included, try to acquire the 
habit of using it. I failed utterly at the time and for many 
years afterward ; but the majority accomplished the object 
of their youthful ambition.”’ 

Grant was not without his love for the humorous ; he had 
a marked capacity for seeing the funny side of things. It 
has been said that no man can be popular with the masses 
without the possession of this element in his nature. How- 
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ever that may be, certainly the author of these Memoirs 
would not be found wanting under such a test. His appre. 
ciation for the amusing, even the ridiculous, is manifest in 
many places. Here is an instance which closes with wittily 
pointing the moral, without affecting to ‘‘ adorn a tale." 

Speaking of his journey to Corpus Christi, returning after 
leave of absence, he says: ‘‘ On the evening of the first day 
out from Goliad we heard the most unearthly howling of 
wolves, directly inour front. The prairie grass was tall and 
we could not see the beasts, but the sound indicated that 
they were near. To my ear it appeared that there must have 
been enough of them to devour our party, horses and all, at 
a single meal. The part of Ohio that I hailed from was not 
thickly settled, but wolves had been driven out long before 
I left. Benjamin was from Indiana, still less populated, 
where the wolf yet roamed over the prairies. He understood 
the nature of the animal and the capacity of a few to make 
believe there was an unlimited number of them. He kept 
on towards the noise, unmoved. I followed in his trail, lack- 
ing moral courage to turn back and join our sick compan- 
ion. I have no doubt that if Benjamin had proposed return- 
ing to Goliad, I would not only have, ‘seconded the mo- 
tion’ but have suggested that it is very hart-hearted in us to 
leave Augur sick there in the first place ; Benjamin did not 
propose turning back, when he did speak it was to ask: 
‘Grant, how many wolves do you think there are in that 
pack?’ Knowing where he was from and suspecting that he 
thought I would overestimate the number, I determined to 
show my acquaintance with the animal by putting the es- 
timate below what possibly could be correct, and answered: 
‘Oh about twenty! very indifferently. He smiled and 
rode on. Ina minute we were close upon them, and before 
they saw us. There were just /wo of them. Seated upon 
their haunches, with their mouths close together, they made 
all the noise we had been hearing for the past ten minutes. 
I have often thought of this incident since, when I have heard 
the noise of a few disappointed politicians who have deserted 
their associates. There are always more of them before they 
are counted.”’ 

Doubtless the above application is drawn from recollections 
of his presidential experiences ; possibly he had in mind the 
memorable campaign and its outcome in ’72,—when the lib- 
erals took Mr. Greely for their candidate. 

In the same vein is the following : 

‘‘T am not aware of ever having used a profane expletive 
in my life; but I would have the charity to excuse those who 
may have done so, if they were in charge of a train of Mexi- 
can pack mules at the time.’’ 

The world has long known Grant's contempt for brag and 
bluster. He hes been called the ‘‘ silent man,’’ preferring, in 
his own practice, actions to words. It is known also that 
he always held in horror the slaughter and carnage of war. 
To him a battle was not an opportunity for brilliant display 
of military genius which should crown with laurels its pos- 
sessor, but the most serious and terrible business. 

It will not be forgotten that when in England and the Duke 
of Cambridge proposed a review of Her Majesty’s army, he 
refused the intended, high honor, saying that he never had 
the least taste for the sight of armies and hoped never to 
witness another military review as long as he lived. 

The above‘traits are shown in the following paragraph 
from the Memoirs : 

‘‘ A great many men when they smell battle afar off, chafe 
to get into the fray. When they say so themselves they 
generally fail to convince their hearers that they are as anx- 
ious as they would like to make believe, and as they ap 
proach danger they become more subdued. This rule is not 
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universal, for I have known a few men who were always ach- 
ing for a fight when there was no enemy near, who were as 
good as their word when the battle did come. But the num- 
ber of such men is small.’’ 

It is notable that among the effects of this book will be 
that of rescuing the names of the leading generals of the 
Mexican war from the tendency to obscure them, due, no 
doubt, to the brighter luster of those of the great generals of 
the recent war for the Union. It is noteworthy also, that 
this work should be done by the greatest of those whose 
glory is associated with the latter conflict. For both Scott 
and Taylor, Grant entertained a good opinion, even admira- 
tion, and in such circumstances he does not withhold the 
meed of praise. On Taylor he bestows these words of eu- 
logy. 

“No soldier could face either danger or responsibility 
more calmly than he. These are qualities more rarely found 
than genius or physical courage."’ 

The following anecdote of General Taylor is in the same 
vein of admiration and approval, as we well know from the 
likeness to the author's own simplicity, and contempt for 
display: 

“The second occasion on which General Taylor was said 
to have donned his uniform, was in order to receive a visit 
from the flag officer of the naval squadron off the mouth of 
the Rio Grande. While the army was on that river the flag 
officer sent word that he would call on the general to pay 
his respects on a certain day. General Taylor, knowing that 
naval officers habitually wore all the uniform the ‘law al- 
lowed’’ on all occasions of ceremony, thought it would be 
only civil to receive his guest in the same style. His uni- 
form was, therefore, brought out, brushed up, and put on, in 
advance of the visit. The flag officer, knowing General Tay- 
lor’s aversion to the wearing of the uniform, and feeling 
that it would be regarded as a compliment should he meet 
him in civilian’s dress, left off his uniform for this occasion. 
The meeting was said to have been embarrassing to both, 
and the conversation was principally apologetic.”’ 

It seems to be generally conceded, as all men have their 
weaknesses, General Grant along with the rest, that 
his took the direction of a too great partiality for those 
whom he felt to be his friends. No Damon or Jona- 
than was more faithful than he. Certainly if such loyalty 
can be carried to a weakness there could be none more amia- 
ble. Grant belieyed in his friends and held on to them in 
the face of much that was sometimes said against them. 

It is this spirit of gratitude and devotion to friends which 
explains his highly eulogistic mention of Mr. Hamer, the 
congressman who gave him his appointment to West Point. 
Most likely his curious speculation as to Mr. Hamer’s ca- 
teer, had he lived, is a good deal colored by feelings of 
gratitude towards his benefactor. He says: 

‘‘ Among the troops that joined us at Matamoras was an 
Ohio regiment, of which Thomas IL. Hamer, the member of 
Congress who had given me my appointment to West Point, 
was major. He told me then that he could have had the 
colonelcy, but that as he knew he was to be appointed a 
brigadier-general, he preferred at first to take the lower 
grade. I have said before that Hamer was one of the ablest 
men Ohio ever produced. At that time he was in the prime 
of life, being less than fifty years of age, and possessed an 
admirable physique, promising long life. But he was taken 
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sick before Monterey, and died within a few days. I have 
always believed that had his life been spared, he would have 
been president of the United States during the term filled by 
President Pierce. Had Hamer filled that office his par- 
tiality for me was such, there is little doubt I should have 
been appointed to one of the staff corps of the army—the 
Pay Department, probably—and would, therefore, now be 
preparing to retire. Neither of these speculations is unrea- 
sonable, and they are mentioned to show how little men con- 
trol their own destiny.”’ 

An increasing characteristic of the book as we proceed is 
its manly, straightforward, very modest style. We feel that 
we have a better notion of Grant than ever before. Opinion 
of the man, separate from the soldier, cannot fail to be 
heightened. The honest humility with which he mentions 
his own mistakes and charges himself with what he chooses 
to call ‘‘ lack of moral courage,’’ is truly refreshing in this, 
our day. 

Here is a specimen from his account of the battle of Mon- 
terey. 

‘IT was regimental quarter-master at the time and was or- 
dered to remain in charge of camp and the public property 
at Walnut Springs. * * * * * At daylight the next 
morning fire was opened on both sides, and continued with, 
what seemed to me at that day, great fury. My curiosity 
got the better of my judgment and I mounted a horse and 
rode to the front to see what was going on. I had been there 
but a short time when an order to charge was given, and 
lacking the moral courage to return to camp—where I had 
been ordered to stay—I charged with myregiment. * * * 
About one third of the men engaged in the charge were 
killed or wounded in the space of afew minutes. * * * I 
was, I believe, the only person in the 4th infantry in the 
charge who was on horseback.”’ 

No man had better reason to appreciate the fact that dis- 
tinguished military success gives prominence, at once, as a 
presidential candidate. After his brilliant and decisive vic- 
tories bringing the war to a successful issue, it was morally 
certain, judging by the past, that Grant would be made 
president of the nation. From the following references to 
Scott and Taylor, it is not at all probable that he was in the 
least surprised to find himself promptly elevated to that 
place of highest honor. 

‘* General Scott was at the head of the army, and, being a 
soldier of acknowledged professional capacity, his claim to 
the command of the forces in the field was almost indisputa- 
ble and does not seem to have been denied by President 
Polk, or Marcy, his secretary of war. Scott was a Whig, 
and the administration was democratic. General Scott was 
also known to have political aspirations, and nothing so 
popularizes a candidate for high, civil positions as military 
victories.”’ 

‘*Generel Taylor’s victory at Buena Vista, February 22nd 
23d, and 24th, 1847, with an army composed almost entirely 
of volunteers who had not been in battle before, and over a 
vastly superior force numerically, made his nomination for 
the presidency by the Whigs a foregone conclusion. He 
was nominated and elected in 1848. I believe that he sin- 
cerely regretted this turn in his fortunes, preferring the 
peace afforded by a quiet life free from abuse, to the honor of 
filling the highest office in the gift of any people, the Presi- 
dency of the United States.”’ 
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BY BISHOP JOHN F. 
One of the most curious of all the recent phenomena of 
Hindoo thought is an Anglo-Saxon re-enforcement of down- 
right Buddhism. I had not been in this country a day— 
indeed, I had not landed at all— before I heard from Anglo- 
Indians on the steamer, much of the doings of Madame 
Blavatsky and Colonel Olcutt—that is the order in which 
their names have usually occurred. It seems that these two 
individuals have for five years gone up and down India, and 
across it in all directions, claiming that they had spiritual 
communications perpetually with a certain divinity, called 
Koot Hoomi, living way across the Himalayas in distant 
Thibet. A person might lose a brooch, but, by proper resig- 
nation to Madame and Colonel, Koot Hoomi would instantly 
reply that it was under a certain tree, and that it could be 
found there. Of course, with such distinctness of reply, 
such specific response, the result was always satisfactory. 

It seems this beguiling and theosophic couple were espe- 
cially careful to cultivate the fields where the missionaries 
have been most successful. They have pursued as shrewd a 
plan as could well be devised for misleading an unsuspect- 
ing population. They have gone, for example, to a certain 
city — we will say Amritsir, for example, in the Punjaub, or 
Northwest Provinces. Before going they have managed to 
conduct a correspondence with some of the natives, and to 
see that their own effusions were widely circulated. There 
was no want of flourishing trumpets in advance. They 


craved the privilege of entertainment in the houses of the 
nabobs. 
Now, all India abounds in natives who claim sympathy 


with the new, and the newest, science. They are avowed 
Hindoos or Mohammedans, but they hold that their faith 
should take on new accretions, and accommodate itself to 
the latest learning. They will have nothing to do with 
Christianity. They are out at sea. They are not willing to 
accept Christ, and yet the old faith has lost all hold on them. 
They see the King’s march. They hear His voice. They 
tremble at His approach. ‘They know the certain destiny of 
Christianity is final triumph. But they will stay its march 
as long as possible. They will throw logs in its path, and, 
if they cannot find logs, they will cast straws in its face. 
These people hail anything with gladness which serves their 
purpose of opposing the Christian faith. Some of them 
would muster into their service any infidel books which 
Christian lands have produced, and make a great cry against 
the divisions of Christianity. Hence such men spread 
abroad the writings of Tom Paine and Robert Ingersoll, 
which, strange to say, have found their way into several of 
these Indian tongues, and can be found in many a book-stall. 
Then, Hindoo and Mohammedan opponents of Christianity 
never grow tired of finding some new force to employ against 
it. Hence, when Blavatsky and Olcutt became known as 
opponents of the Christian faith, the people gave them a 
hearing ; hired halls for the seances ; and welcomed them 
within their doors. I know of one place where there was 
such eagerness to hear them, and for the honor of entertain- 
ing them, that, on their arrival at the railway station, there 
were seven equipages in waiting, competing for the privilege 
of taking them to native homes as honored guests. Madame 
has had private interviews with individuals who have sought 
her theosophy. Colonel has lectured, and just now, as I 
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write, has openly renounced all other faiths, and has publicly 
accepted Buddhism. This he did only a few days ago, in 
Rangoon, Burmah. 

One of the chief forms of impressing the people has been 
to declare the unknown and the unknowable. These stroll- 
ing persons have claimed that they could write down a 
request for a thing, and in a few minutes receive an answer 
from the Thibetan Koot Hoomi. They have done some won- 
drous things, and some mysteries which their jugglery 
has brought to pass have not yet been solved. 

But just now a marvelous change has come over the calm- 
ness of this revived, pagan wisdom. Mr. and Madame Con- 
lomb, of Madras, have been the chosen intimates and 
friends of the two apostles of the ancient theosophy of the 
Hindoos ever since their arrival in India. There seems to 
have been a disturbance of the friendly relations of the Con- 
lombs and the apostles even while they were living together 
in such apparent unanimity. But Blavatsky and Olcutt 
went to Europe, and, whether the money for the Conlombs 
gave out, or whatever be the cause, this much is true—that 
the Conlombs have expased the whole trick. Madame Bla- 
vatsky did the least shrewd thing in all this propagation of 
her notions when she went away from Madras and left her 
papers scattered about in confusion, and left the Conlombs 
in possession of her private letters in which she explained 
repeatedly and gave directions for aiding her in the entire 
machinery of exoteric theosophy. In Madras there is pub- 
lished the ‘‘ Madras Christian College Magazine,’’ a monthly 
of about one hundred octavo pages. It is an excellent serial, 
and not only possesses great value for its light on Indian 
topics, but on general evangelical and theological themes 
In September last, it startled its readers by as good a piece 
of literary enterprise as that of the New York 7imes when 
it secured in advance of the whole country a copy from 
Madrid of the new treaty with Spain. The College Maga- 
zine’s piece of enterprise was the getting hold of ali this 
wretched mass of correspondence of Blavatsky and Olcutt 
with the Conlombs. There is no mistake as to the evidence. 
It is too direct tobe gainsaid. The writing of the letters is in 
the exact hand of the authors themselves, and an expert has 
recently published an excellent.pamphlet, in which he gives 
a report of each of the letters, and shows by individualities 
in the handwriting the genuineness of the published corre- 
spondence. His painstaking report isa magnificent piece 
of testimony, and would serve as an excellent model for all 
similar attempts to determine the genuineness of an) 
manuscript. 

We now come to the letters themselves. The editors of 
the magazine say: ‘‘We have weighed the responsibility 
and resolved to take it up. After satisfying ourselves by 
every precaution that the sources of the following narrative 
are genuine and authentic, we have resolved, ir the interests 
of public morality, to publish it.’’ 

Madame Blawatsky smokes cigarettes, and her cigarette 
papers play an important part in all her scenic displays. 
Her method is, in many cases, to take a cigarette paper, 
mark it in some way, or tear off a corner in a peculiar line, 
and then by her occult forces, which, if correct, are nothing 
less than miracles, dispatch this paper tosome remote place, 
where her deluded votaries find it. Hereisacase. ‘Last 
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night, Sunday, I wanted to show my friends a phenomenon, 
and sent a cigarette tied up with my hair, to be placed op- 

ite Watson’s hotel (Bombay), in the coat of arms, under 
the Prince of Wale’s statue under the horn of the unicorn. 
Captain Maitland had himself chosen the town and named 
the place. He spent thirteen rupees for atelegram to Police 
Commissioner Grant, his brother-in-law. The latter went 
the moment he received it, and found nothing. It isa dead 
failure, but I do not believe it, for / saw tt there clearly at 
three in the morning. 1am sorry for it, for Captain Mait- 
land is a theosophist, and spent money over it. They want 
to tear the cigarette paper in two, and keep one half. And 
I will choose the same places, with the exception of the 
Prince’s statue, for our enemies might watch and see the 
cigarette fall and destroy it. I enclose an envelope, with a 
cigarette paper in it. I will drop another half of a cig- 
arette behind the queen’s head, where I dropped my hair the 
same day, or Saturday. Is the hair still there ? and a cigar- 
ette still under the cover 2? Oh God, oh God! What a pity! 

Yours faithfully, nm. FP. 3B” 

On a slip of paper accompanying the above the following 
was written: ‘‘ Rolla cigarette of this half, and tie it with 
H. P. B’shair. Put it onthetop of the cupboard made by 
Nimbridge, to the farthest corner near the wall on the right. 
Do it quick.’’ 

Now the one great thing found by this letter—and it is a 
fair specimen, except that in some others the scheming and 
duplicity came out, if possible, still more clearly —the 
prime thing is, that everything is managed beforehand. To 
convince the believers, or persons whom it is hoped to make 
believers, in this alleged, occult faith, great events must be 
brought to pass. A thing must be done with a slip 
of paper, and instantaneously the paper, or whatever 
it is, will be found a thousand miles away. Of course, 
previously sent away, 
and the object already deposited, it is very easy, 
afterward, to say, ‘‘Go and find it.’’ Naturally enough, 
it is found. In one letter Madame Blavatsky is very 
anxious that something should happen in Bombay, to con- 
vince the skeptical. In another she expresses her anxiety 
that Jacob Lasoon, a man of immense wealth, living in 
Poonah, should become a disciple, for, in that case, he 
would give ten thousand rupees to repair the theosophic 
headquarters. In another she writes to Madame Conlomb: 
“‘T beg you to send this letter (here enclosed) to Damodar in 
a miraculous way. It is very important.’’ Of a certain at- 
tempt to play a handkerchief trick she wrote: ‘‘I believe 
the handkerchief is a failure. Every one here is anxious to 
see something. My hair will do well on the old tower in 
Siam, or even in Bombay. Select a good spot, and write me 
at Amritsir poste restante. . . . Have you put the the cigar- 
ette on the cupboard of Nimbridge? Do something for the old 
man, Damodar’s father.’’ These tricks are of such thin dis- 
guise that it would seem impossible to deceive any one by 
them. Everything is arranged in all details, either by mail 
or telegraph, and the curiosity and inquiry of those whom 
it is desirable to deceive are gradually led along the desired 
line, and to these individuals are suggested just the things 
they ask for, and so the trick succeeds. But there were cases 
when things had to be done with more despatch than even 
the post or telegraph could furnish. Then, by adroit pre- 
arrangement, Koot Hoomi dropped his divine answers down 
through crevices in the ceiling. M. Conlomb is the engi- 
neer-in-chief of this part of the apparatus, but in all cases 
Madame Blavatsky writes the answers to the questions of 
inquirers. Here is a bright and cheerful letter, written after 
the success of an important scheme. ‘‘It is just post time, 
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my dear. Yes, let Srinavas Rao prostrate himself be- 
fore the shrine, and whether he asks (anything) or nat, I beg 
you to send to him this reply by Koot Hoomi, for he ex- 
pects something. / know what he wants. To-morrow you 
shall have a long letter. Grand news. Thanks. H. P. B.’” 
Now this Srinavas Rao is a native judge, in the employ of 
the English government, and we have the picture of a man 
of no little prominence among his fellow natives publicly 
lending himself to these creatures, and prostrating himself 
at their shrine. 

These theosophists were very shrewd in trying to manip- 
ulate the wealthy and influential. Their gospel was new to 
the poor. Here is what Madame Blavatsky writes about the 
scheme to practice upon the credulity of another distin- 
guished native. ‘‘I am told that Dewar Bahadoor Ragoouth 
Rao wishes to place something in the temple. In 
case he should do so, here is Christofolo’s answer. For God’s 
sake arrange this, and we are triumphant.’’ In another let- 
ter this same effusive woman writes: ‘‘ You must read the 
key of the scheme to me. Do it by the underground way.’’ 
Here is a case where she will not trust even the Colonel him- 
self to look into the shrine. She must be the sole manager 
of the innermost mysteries of the grand, modern theosophy. 
In one of her letters she even calls him a ‘‘ muff.”’ In 
another letter she gets angry with everybody, and uses 
such profane language as a hardened Malay sailor would 
use. 

The editor of the magazine in which these letters were 
published has raised a tremendous storm. He says that he 
has made public only a very small part of what he has in his 
possession, and that he is ready to give more, whenever he 
may choose to do so. Of course, the public officials and so- 
ciety gentry, from among the natives who are named in the 
correspondence, are highly incensed. They would bring 
suit in the courts if they could, but this would only render 
them ridiculous to a still lower degree. Dr. Hartmann, a 
dupe of the theosophic pair has rushed into print to show 
that they are really very good people, and that they possess 
a wonderful amount of truth. But he is, as the sequel shows, 
a very poor advocate. He lets out what he knows concern- 
ing the stage trickery of the whole matter. It turns out, ac- 
cording to his confession, that the shrine had secret pas- 
sages, holes in the walls, and all possible contrivances for 
carrying on a piece of gigantic and systematic fraud. 

To this published account of the minor deception of the 
theosophists, I must add a fact which I have derived from 
connection with an honored missionary of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, now engaged in work in India. He says, 
that one of his most inquiring native members, hearing that 
Blavatsky and Olcutt were about to visit his city, asked 
him, his pastor, if he would advise against his going to one 
of their seances. The pastor, believing that no harm would 
come to the man, for he was a shrewd observer, made no 
objection. The man went, and had an interview with 
Madame. All at once she started into a rhapsodical abstrac- 
tion. She claimed that the spirits were singing and play- 
ing. ‘‘Don’t you hear them?’ she asked of this gentle- 
man, whom she regarded as only an unsuspecting native. 
‘‘ Yes,”’ he answered, ‘‘I hear the music.’’ Now the music 
which he heard was none other than an ordinary music- 
box, whose varying tunes happened to be quite familiar to 
the visitor’s ears. This instrument was very convenient to 
make an impression upon the native mind, and was con- 
cealed in the folds of Madame’s dress. The trick was hardly 
well enough concealed to deceive a child. In this case, it 
not only satisfied this member of the missionary’s church 
that the traveling couple had nothing new to offer, but, his 
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experience becoming finally known, prevented any success 
from their stay in the whole city. 

We now come to the question, Why this new vagary in 
India? What does it mean? We answer, that the antago- 
nism of some Hindoos and Brahmans to Christianity makes 
them ready to accept any help against it, and causes them 
to make sacrifices to introduce any form of opposition. On 
the other hand, many have lost faith in their old religions, 
and do not know what todo. . They stand on the fence, and 
are looking for some place of refuge. But there comes the 
second stage—the money fe.ture. Here lies the great se- 
cret. It is to get a great livelihood that these people spend 
their time in India. In one of her letters to Madame Cou- 
lomb, Madame Blavatsky swears prodigiously at a certain 
native for giving her only two thousand rupees, when he 
ought to have given much more. Now that is eight hundred 
dollars, a pretty neat sum. Yet she was manipulating fora 
much larger sum, and so failed in her great object. The pub- 
lished correspondence shows a careful planning for larger 
lodgings, servants, and everything necessary for a large do- 
mestic establishment. There must not only be halls rented, 
but there must be fine funds piled up. It is an easy way of 
getting a big living—the easiest for Blayatsky and Olcott 
of any yet devised. 

As to the effect of the publication of the correspondence 
on the adherents of this new paganism, there has been a 
falling away of some, while others have cried out prosecu- 
tion. The leaders have gone so far as to deny the genuine- 
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ness of some of the correspondence, but the proof is too 
positive. Madame declares that she will not prosecute the 
Christian College Magazine—a great misfortune, for then the 
proof would have been furnished in the courts that she wrote 
every word of what it had been made public. Meanwhile, 
Olcott is still going through the country delivering lectures, 
abusing missionaries, and doing all in his power to pull 
down the Christian fabric in this wonderful land. The har- 
vest is promising for these wily leaders of the native mind, 
Many of the natives are nobles, and are very wealthy. They 
fairly roll in gold, some of them drawing great pensions 
from the government, their ancestors having been thus 
bought off from their thrones by England in Clive’s day, and 
subsequently others received large salaries, and are capable 
and brainy, in all things but religion. Here is the harvest, 
and no wonder that, in the break-up of the old conditions 
here in India, the gold of the Hindoos should excite the itch- 
ing palm of unbelieving people in even England and Amer- 
ica. This whole affair, its inner hollowness having been 
now fully exposed, has produced a grateful feeling through- 
out India on the part of Christian workers. That their labors 
should here and there have been temporarily embarrassed by 
the shrewd work of this industrious couple, in native circles, 
was natural. But that has now stopped. The theosophists 
are on the defensive, and are catching at anything. The 
tide of money has been arrested. We shall next hear that 
their halls are vacant, and that they have sought new pas- 
tures green in some other land than fair India. 
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The sad event which occurred a few weeks agoin Newark, 
N. J., by which the lives of several children were endangered 
by the bite of a ferocious dog, has directed the attention of 
the wholecountry to the eminent scientist and experimental- 
ist, Pasteur. On the truth of his theories, should it be 
proven that the savage animal was really suffering from 
rabies, rests the only hope of saving from a dreadful death 
the four little boys sent over the ocean to him for treatment. 
What are the steps which led him to his views in regard to 
his treatment of hydrophobia, and what are the hopes which 
he has of its ultimate control, will be shown by the follow- 
ing article which is abridged from one appearing in the Oc- 
tober issue of the Edinburgh Review - 

In the volume entitled ‘‘ Louis Pasteur, His Life and La- 
bors,’’ a picture of Pasteur’s laboratory is drawn as it oc- 
‘casionally appears when in practical service, under the di- 
rection of the distinguished pathologist now so well known 
to fame. 

‘“Even now the experiments are in full swing. Biting 
‘dogs and bitten dogs fillthe laboratory. Without reckoning 
the hundreds of mad dogs which have died in the laboratory 
during the last three years, there never occurs a case of 
hydrophobia in Paris of which Pasteur is not informed. 
Not long ago a veterinary surgeon telegraphed to him, ‘At- 
tack at its height in bull-dog. Come.’ Pasteur invited me 
to accompany him and we started carrying six ‘rabbits in a 
basket. The dog, an enormous creature, was rabid to the last 
degree, and howled and foamed in its cage. A bar of iron 
was held out to him; he threw himself upon it, and there 
was great difficulty in drawing it away from his bloody 
fangs. One of the rabbits was then brought near to the cage, 
and its drooping ear was allowed to pass through the bars. 
But the dog threw himself down at the bottom of the cage 
and refused to bite. 


‘“Two youths then threw a cord with a slip loop over the 
dog as a lassois thrown. The animal was caught and drawn 
to the edge of the cage. Then they managed to get hold of 
him and secure his jaws, and the dog, suffocating with fury, 
his eyes bloodshot, and his body convulsed with a violent 
spasm, was extended upon a table and held motionless, 
while Pasteur, leaning over his foaming head at the distance 
of a finger’s breadth, sucked up into a narrow tube some 
drops of saliva. Witnessing this formidable (/éfe-d-téte, I 
thought Pasteur grander than I had ever thought him be- 
fore.”’ 

The drops of the mad dog’s saliva thus sucked up were no 
doubt ‘‘cultivated.’’ What the harvest is that is expected to 
be gathered from so strange a form of cultivation is our pur- 
pose in the following review of this book: 

Louis Pasteur was born at Ddéle, France, in 1822. Atan 
early age he manifested a genius for scientific pursuits, and 
soon became a very able experimentalist. At the age of 
thirty-two years he was made Dean of the Faculty of Sciences 
at Lille, atown in which one of the principal industries is the 
manufacture of alcohol from beet root. He was impressed 
with a desire to improve the process pursued in this branch 
of industry, and applied himself very assiduously to the 
study of fermentation. He examined carefully the change 
which occurs spontaneously in the fermentation of milk, 
and observed that in this process, a living organism of mi- 
croscopic dimensions was invariably present which bore the 
distinctive and well-individualized form of a diminutive rod- 
shaped body, nipped up in the middle, which multiplied 
spontaneously by splitting itself transversely, and produced 
generation after generation of similar bodies. This minute 
living organism had been concealed from the earlier observ- 
ers in consequence of the abundance of decomposing organic 
substance with which it was mixed up. Pasteur made the first 
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authoritative statement of his views concerning the Gerin- 
Theory of Fermentation in 1857, and by a crucial experiment 
before his opponents, proved beyond doubt the truth of his 
statement. His next experiments were made upon wine 
and beer. The heavy, carbonic acid gas generated in the fer- 
menting vats in large breweries, rests upon the surface of 
the liquid in a thick layer to the entire exclusion of the air. 
Inthe thus isolated sweetwort, the microscopic life of the cells 
of the ferment goes on with extraordinary activity, and alto- 
gether without the instrumentality of freeoxygen. The result 
is a propagation and continuance of animal life without air. 
Pasteur was led by a close study of the facts, to infer that life 
without air and fermentation are naturally co-ordinated in- 
cidents in the economy of nature. Dumas, in reference to 
this generalization said to him one day: ‘‘ You have dis- 
covered a third kingdom—the kingdom to which those or- 
ganisms belong, which, with all the prerogatives of animal 
life, do not require air for their existence, and which find 
the heat that is necessary for them, in the chemical decompo- 
sition which they set up around them.”’ 

Through these investigations Pasteur was led to the rec- 
ognition of two distinct forms of microscopic life, one of 
which he termed that of the aérobies which require air, and 
the other the anaérobies which live without air. Both 
classes of these organisms conspire to accomplish the great 
work of keeping up the balance of nature, by giving back to 
life the material that is essential to its own reproduction. 
His own view of this interesting subject is clearly stated in 
the following passage : 

‘Thus in the destruction of that which has lived, all reduces 
itself to the simultaneous action of these three, great, natural 
phenomena--fermentation, putrefaction,and slow combustion. 
A living organism dies and is exposed to the contact of the 
air. To the life which has quitted it succeeds life under 
other forms. Inthe superficial parts which the air can reach, 
the germs of the infinitely small aérobies hatch and multiply 
themselves. The carbon, the hydrogen, and the nitrogen of 
the organic matters are transformed by the oxygen ofthe air 
and the influence of the life of these aérobies, into carbonic 
acid, vapor of water, and amonia gas. While these super- 
ficial combustions are going on, fermentation and putrefac- 
tion are doing their work in the interior of the mass by the 
developed germs of the anaérobies which not only do not re- 
quire oxygen but which oxygen actually kills. Little by 
little, at length, by this work of fermentation and slow com- 
bustion, the phenomenon is accomplished. All animal and 
vegetable matters end by disappearing.”’ 

During the terrible days of supremacy of the Commune in 
Paris, Pasteur was occupied in studying the little, living 
ferment in beer and wine, the process of their transforma- 
tion into vinegar, and the diseases to which these liquids 
are liable. He has shown that in order to prevent many of 
these all that is necessary is to protect the liquids at certain 
stages in their development from the living organisms 
floating in the air. These microscopic creatures have the 
notable property of condensing large quantities of oxygen 
upon the alcohol, and of thereby transforming the alcohol 
into acetic acid. 

About the time of the conclusion of the national war, Pas- 
teur prophetically remarked that the ‘‘ etiology of contagious 
diseases was on the eve of having unexpected light shed 
upon it.’’ In 1862 his attention was called to the deadly dis- 
ease which was attacking the sheep, the cow, the horse, and 
the rabbit, and which was communicable to man, generally 
known under the name of splenic fever. After carefully 
studying the question, Pasteur affirmed that the living da- 
cilli, or micro-organisms—which had been before discovered 
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by Davanne and Rayer—were the real cause of these terrible 
diseases. 

The crowning triumph of Pasteur’s very marvelous career 
now comes under notice. All that has been hitherto told in 
reference to his labors may be looked upon as constituting 
but the preparatory stages of his one, great work. Whilst 
he was engaged with his investigations into the nature of 
splenic fever, his attention was drawn toa destructive epi- 
demic among fowls called ‘‘fowl-cholera.’’ Pasteur soon 
discovered that a microbe of extreme minuteness was invari- 
ably present in the infected fowls, and that he could produce 
the disease at will by introducing these organisms into the 
blood of sound fowls. He also discovered that whenever a 
few drops of a liquid containing these microbes were mixed 
with the food of healthy fowls, the disease was communi- 
cated to them, manifestly through the membranes of the 
intestinal canal. He next found that he could multiply the 
microbe itself by feeding it artificially in a decoction of fowl- 
flesh, and that the thousandth part of a drop of this artificial 
cultivation introduced upon a fine needle-point into the 
blood of a healthy bird was sufficient to produce the disease, 
and cause death. After passing the artificial cultivation 
through a succession of decoctions, taking a needle-point 
droplet from the first to infect the second, and a similar 
droplet of the second to infect the third, and so on for any 
number of times, it appeared that the virulence was in no 
sense diminished. The ‘intuitive vision which discerns in 
advance’’ notv came most momentously into play. It oc- 
curred to him to ask what would happen if a considerable 
time was allowed to elapse between each separate sowing of 
the microbes. Since they were aérobic organisms, and sub- 
ject to the influence of air, might it not be that the virulence 
of the contagion would be softened if left exposed to the 
agency of the oxygen. To ascertain that, it would only be 
necessary to keep each cultivation ina glass flask which had 
its mouth plugged up with cotton wool so as to prevent the 
intrusion of any extraneous germs which might be floating 
in the atmosphere, and at the same time allow the entrance 
of pure, filtered air. The experiment was made, and the 
issue was exactly what had been foreseen. The modified 
contagion attenuated in this way, rendered fowls that were 
inoculated by it more or less seriously ill, but not a single 
one died. After some days of a feverish state they all re- 
covered; and still more wonderful, if these recovered birds 
were then inoculated by a most virulent form of the disease, 
they suffered only the most trifling sickness. Not one died. 
The disease was capable of protecting from itself. It had 
the important characteristic that it could not attack an indi- 
vidual a second time. 

After this great discovery, Pasteur extended his experi- 
ments to the splenic fever. It was discovered that this dis- 
ease also, was of a non-recurrent nature. Did an unfortunate 
victim ever survive the deadly contagion, it would have to 
run no risk of a second attack. Pasteur discovered that the 
microbes causing this disease differed from the others he 
had studied in that an attenuated contagion could not be 
produced by means of long exposure to the air. His daugh- 
ter states that at this time her father carried about with him 
‘the face of an approaching discovery.”’ 

The discovery was that by subjecting the microbes toa 
temperature of 108° or 109° Fahr., and then to an exposure 
to the air, the desired result could be accomplished. On 
February 28, 1881, Pasteur made the memorable announce- 
ment to the Academy of Sciences that he had suc- 
ceeded in producing a protective vaccine for this most 
terrible disorder. It was at once proposed that he should 
demonstrate the efficacy of this vaccination by a public ex- 
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periment. Pasteur at once acceded to the suggestion, and it 
was arranged that fifty sheep should be placed at his dis- 
posal, and that twenty-five of these should be subjected to two 
inoculations, at intervals of from twelve to fifteen days, from 
two vaccines of unequal strength; and that some days 
afterwards these twenty-five sheep, and at the same time 
the other twenty-five which had not been vaccinated, should 
be simultaneously inoculated with the virus of virulent 
splenic fever. Ten cows were also provided to be subjected 
toa similar ordeal, of which six were to be vaccinated and 
the other four not to be meddled with. The experiments 
commenced on May 5, ona farm near Melun. On that day, 
twenty-five sheep and six cows were inoculated with five 
drops of an attenuated splenic fever virus. On May 17, the 
same thirty-one animals were again inoculated with a culti- 
vated virus of a somewhat stronger character. On May 31, 
all of the sixty animals were inoculated with a very virulent 
splenic fever virus which had received no attenuation. The 
meeting was then adjourned for forty-eight hours to allow 
time for the contagion to do its work, and on June 2, more 
than two hundred persons assembled to witness the result. 
They found that out of the twenty-five sheep which had 
not been vaccinated, twenty-two were dead, two were dy- 
ing, and the last was certain to die inthe evening. The 
non-vaccinated cows had voluminous swellings at the point 
of inoculation behind the shoulder, intense fever, and could 
no longer eat. The twenty-five vaccinated sheep were in 
full health and gaiety. The vaccinated cows showed no 
tumor, had suffered no elevation of temperature, and were 
feeding quietly. Pasteur was forthwith obliged to establish a 
manufactory for splenic fever vaccine, a short distance from 
his laboratory, and at the end of that year had vaccinated 
33,946 animals. In 1882 the number of vaccinated animals 
amounted to 399,102, including forty-seven thousand oxen 
and twothousand horses; and in 1883 one hundred thousand 
more animals were added to the list. In 1881 and 1882 the 
mortality was ten times less in the vaccinated than in the 
non-vaccinated sheep, and did not exceed one in seven hun- 
dred and forty. In cows and oxen the mortality was fourteen 
times less in the vaccinated than in the non-vaccinated; and 
it was ascertained that immunity from the contagion cer- 
tainly lasted more than a year. 

We are now in the position more clearly to understand 
what Pasteur was about when he sucked up the saliva of a 
mad dog into a glass tube held in his mouth. In 1880he had 
inoculated two rabbits with mucus taken from the palate of a 
child who had died in a hospital from hydrophobia. The 
rabbits died in thirty-six hours. More rabbits were inocu- 
lated from those, and they died also. Pasteur found in the 
blood of these rabbits a special microbe-organism which he 
was able to cultivate in properly prepared infusions of veal. 
These infusions continued to be of deadly virulence when 


cultivated rapidly, one after another. But when the succes- 
sive cultivations were allowed to remain for some time in con- 
tact with the air, an attenuated virus was obtained which 
made rabbits ill when introduced into their blood, without 
causing death, and which also made them proof against the 
deadly influence of fresh hydrophobic virus. Pasteur next pro- 
ceeded to apply the virus of hydrophobia direct to the 
brain-substance of dogs, and he found that, introduced in 
this way, it was more destructive. He inferred that there is 
a specific microbe of hydrophobia, and that its proper culti- 
vation field is the substance of the brain, the spinal column, 
and the nerves. He believes that the virus is conveyed to 
the saliva of affected dogs by the nerves that enter the sali- 
vary glands, and he is at the present time availing himself 
of every opportunity to cultivate an aquaintance with mad 
dogs, in the hope that he will yet find it possible to cultivate 
a softened contagion of rabies which will serve as a pro- 
tective vaccine for the prevention of death from the disease. 

Whatever may be thought of the great Pasteurian dogma 
of the supremacy of microbe-organization in the kingdom 
of contagious disease, it is simply impossible for any reason- 
able mind to do otherwise than bow before the irresistible 
strength of the experiment at Melun. There is no contend- 
ing against the force of such evidence as that. 

The work of this investigation as yet lies exclusively 
upon the frontier of a large, unexplored field. The proud 
distinction of Louis Pasteur is that he has been the great 
leader in the pioneer band now carrying on the explorations. 

One or two incidents giving a glimpse of the personal 
history and character of this man will be of interest. 

A very sad passage in his life occurred in the year 1868 
when he was attacked with paralysis on one side. In the 
conviction that he was about to die, he dictated to his wife 
a note respecting some conclusions at which he had arrived, 
to be formally communicated to the Academy of Sciences. 
He said touchingly to a friend: ‘‘I regret to die. I should 
like to have rendered more service to my country.’’ Happily 
for his country and for the world, he did not die. He has 
not, however, entirely recovered the use of his limbs, and 
limps like a wounded man. 

The author of the book which has been reviewed, M. 
Valery Radot, is the son-in-law of Pasteur. In his preface 
he gives an excellent reason for attempting to write it. He 
once asked his wife’s father why he did not himself write a 
book about the things he haddone. The noteworthy answer 
of Pasteur was, ‘‘I could not waste my time in going back 
over things already accomplished.’ He was aware that he 
had too much work /o do to take time to fa/k about what he 
had already done. M. Radot, however, exercised a sound 
discretion when he thought that the tale should, neverthe- 
less, be told, and so prepared his book which is a remarkable 
narrative of the doings of a still more remarkable man. 


WHOM TO DOUBT. 


BY ADA IDDINGS GALE. 


Doubt greatly that one, whosoe’er he be, 

Who always doubts,—who, lacking good himself, 
Sees only evil in all whom he meets; 

Who, ever ready with the stylet sharp 

Of criticism, picks with ruthless hand 

At little flaws, till grievous faults appear. 

Oh ! fear that one with conscientious fear 

Who sees not good but bad ; for, verily, 


In others ’tis himself he sees reflected. 

He that is good doth see some good in all. 

He that is loving e’er sees much to love. 

Doubt much the doubter;—for 'tis he who sows 
The seeds of discord broadcast o’er the land ; 
And bounteous harvests follow of vile growth,— 
Thistles of hate,—nettles of enmity, 

That kill the blossoms sweet of peace and love. 
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THE NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


BY G. 


SECOND PAPER. 
I. 

The National Museum was organized in 1846 by the act of 
Congress transferring to the Smithsonian Institution the 
custody of the ‘‘ National Cabinet of Curiosities,’’ at, that 
time deposited in the Patent Office building. These collec- 
tions were, in 1857, placed in the Smithsonian building, the 
regents of the institution having accepted the trust on con- 
dition that the necessary appropriations for their mainte- 
nance should be continued by Congress. 

The act above referred to provides that ‘‘all objects of art 
and of foreign and curious research, and all objects of natu- 
ral history, plants, and geological and mineralogical speci- 
mens belonging or hereafter to belong to the United States, 
which may be in the city of Washington,’’ shall be delivered 
to the regents of the Smithsonian Institution, and, together 
with new specimens obtained by exchange, donation, or 
otherwise, shall beso arranged and classified as best to facili- 
tate their examination and study. 

The National Museum is the authorized place of deposit 
for all objects of natural history, mineralogy, geology, 
archeology, ethnology, &c. belonging to the United States. 
The collections consist, in large part, of the following ma- 
terials : 

1. The natural history and anthropological collections ac- 
cumulated since 1850 by the efforts of the officers and corres- 
pondents of the Smithsonian Institution. 

2. The collections of the Wilkes Exploring Expedition, the 
Perry Expedition to Japan, and other naval expeditions. 

3. The collections of the scientific officers of the Pacific 
Railroad Survey, the Mexican Boundary Survey, and of the 
surveys carried on by the engineer corps of the army. 

4. The collections of the United States Geological Surveys 
under the direction of the United States Geologists Hayden, 
King, and Powell. 

5. The collections of the United States Fish Commission. 

6. The gifts by foreign governments to the Museum or to 
the president and other public officers of the United States, 
who are forbidden by law to receive them personally. 

7. The collections made by the United States to illustrate 
the animal and mineral resources, the fisheries, and the 
ethnology of the native races of the country, on the occasion 
of the International Exhibition at Philadelphia in 1876, and 
the fishery collections displayed by the United States in the 
International Fisheries Exhibition at Berlin in 1880, and at 
London in 1883. 

8. The collections given by the governments of the several 
foreign nations, thirty in number, which participated in the 
exhibition at Philadelphia. 

9. The industrial collections given by numerous manufact- 
uring and commercial houses of Europe and America, at 
the time of the Philadelphia Exhibition and subsequently. 

10. The material received in exchange for duplicate 
specimens, from the museums of Europe, Asia, and Austral- 
asia, and from numerous institutions and collectors in North 
and South America. 

The Museum is intended to exhibit the natural and indus- 
trial resources, primarily of the United States, and second- 
arily of those of the remainder of the world, for purposes of 
comparison. . Its activity is exerted in three directions. 
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(a). The permanent preservation of objects already in its 
possession, which is accomplished by means of the vigilance 
of the curators and the skill of the preparators. 

(6). The acquisition of new material. 

(c). The utilization of material already in its possession 
which is done by exhibiting it tothe public, and by en- 
couraging investigations on the part of the officers of the 
Museum and other suitable persons, and facilitating the pub- 
lication of the results; also by the distribution to other 
museums and educational institutions of duplicate speci- 
mens, which have formed the basis of scientific investiga- 
tion, these being identified and labeled by the best authori- 
ties. 

The history of the National Museum may be divided into 
three periods. First, that from the foundation of the Smith- 
sonian Institution in 1857, during which time specimens 
were collected purely and solely to serve as materials for re- 
search, no special effort being made to exhibit them to the 
public or to utilize them except as a foundation for scientific 
description and theory. Second, the period from 1857, when 
the Institution assumed the custody of the ‘‘ National Cabi- 
net of Curiosities,’ to 1876. During this period the Museum 
became a place of deposit for scientific material which had 
already been studied, this material, so far as convenient, be- 
ing exhibited to the public, and, so far as practicable, made 
to serve an educational purpose. Third, the present period, 
beginning in the year 1876, in which interval the Museum 
has entered more fully into the additional task of gathering 
collections and exhibiting them on account of their value 
from an educational stand-point. 

In the first period, the main object of the Museum was 
scientific research ; in the second, the establishment became 
a museum of record as well as of research ; while in the third 
period is growing up the idea of public education. As soon 
as a judiciously selected series of objects from the material 
already in its possession can be displayed properly to visit- 
ors, the Museum will have commenced to fulfill all the de- 
mands which are likely ever to to be made upon it. 

The three ideas of scientific research, record, and educa- 
tion, co-operative and mutually helpful as they are, are es- 
sential to the development of any comprehensive and _ phil- 
osophically organized museum. Materials are gathered to- 
gether that they may serve asa basis for scientific study. 

Il. 

The collections are stored in two buildings. One of these 
is the well-known Norman-Gothic structure of Potomac 
sandstone, which, with its lofty towers and machicolated 
battlements, has long been prominent among the public 
buildings of Washington. The other, which was finished in 
1881, has the merit of being the cheapest public building of 
its size ever erected. Its exterior features are those of the or- 
dinary, temporary, exposition shed. Its interior, with its 
lofty arches, and far-reaching vistas, is dignified and not un- 
pleasing, with its uninterrupted floor area, two acres anda 
half in extent, and its almost unlimited wall space, is ex- 
ceedingly well suited for exhibition purposes. 

In addition to sixteen exhibition halls in the new build- 
ing, and four in the old Smithsonian, there are over two 
hundred smaller rooms, occupied as laboratories, studies, 
offices, workshops, and store-rooms. ‘The eastern end of the 
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Smithsonian building is occupied by the offices of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, which, as has already been explained, is 
independent of the museum, and much more comprehensive 
in its scope,—the custody of the national collections being 
only one of its many functions. 

The Smithsonian building contains the collections of 
birds, reptiles, and batrachians, fishes, and the mollusks 
and other aquatic invertebrates, as well as those in prehis- 
toric archeology. The new building contains in addition to 
the general collections in the departments of ethnology and 
arts and industries, for whose reception it was especially in- 
tended, all the mineralogical, geological, and paleontological 
collections, the mammals and insects, and the comparative 
anatomy series. Here, also, are the general offices, the lec- 
ture room, the chemical laboratory, the photoghaphic labor- 
atory, and most of the taxidermists’ and preparators’ work- 
shops. 

III. 

The establishment of the Smithsonian Institution, to 
which, in addition to the carrying out of the other require- 
ments of the bequest of Smithson, is intrusted the control 
of the National Museum, is composed of the president of the 
United States and his cabinet, the commissioner of patents, 
and a board of regents, which has for its members the vice- 
president and chief justice of the United States, three mem- 
bers of the Senate, three members of the House of Represen- 
tatives, and six other persons, not members of Congress, 
two of whom are residents of the city of Washington. 

The management of the National Museum is intrusted to 
the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, who is, ex of 
Jicio, its director. He is aided by a staff of assistants who 
are chosen by him, and for whose action he is responsible to 
the regents, the constitution of which is constantly chang- 
ing with the varying needs of the Museum. 

This staff is at the present time composed of an assistant 
director, six curators, and twelve honorary curators serving 
without pay, five assistant curators, a number of aids 
acting in various capacities, a registrar, a chief taxidermist 
and chief modeler, besides a considerable force of prepara- 
tors, mechanics, watchmen, clerks, laborers, etc. 

Congress annually appropriates sums for the care and 
preservation of the collections, and for the construction of 
cases. In 1885 the amount voted for the former object was 
ninety-five thousand dollars, for the latter, forty thousand 
dollars. The attitude of the government toward the museum 
has always been exceedingly helpful and liberal, and the 
growth of the museum has consequently been so rapid, that 
each year it becomes necessary to ask for another increase 
in the money-grant. 

The museum never buys specimens, for although the law 
has recently been modified to permit the increase of the col- 
lections by purchase, the entire appropriation is needed to 
pay the salaries of the staff which is more numerous than 
that of any museum in the world. The peculiar character 
of the work of the museum, the rate at which it is growing, 
and the extent of its scope render it necessary that a large 
number of custodians and preparators should be employed. 
In 1884, 3,509 packages and boxes of specimens were re- 
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ceived. A much larger, annual appropriation could be wely 
expended. 

All necessary adjuncts to the work of the museum, a work- 
ing library, a chemical laboratory, a photographic establish- 
ment, a workshop for taxidermy, modeling, and the prepa- 
ration of skeletons, and several smaller workshops are car- 
ried on as a part of the general work of administration. 

The scientific results of the labors of the officers of the 
museum, and of investigation upon the collections belong. 
ing to it are to be found, for the most part, in the Bulletin 
and Proceedings of the National Museum ; the Smithsonian 
Reports, Miscellaneous Collections, and Contributions to 
Knowledge; the Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology, and 
the Reports and Bulletin of the Fish Commission. A cata- 
logue of the scientific books and papers emanating each 
year from the museum or based upon museum interests, is 
published each year in the Smithsonian Report. 

In 1884 these numbered 335, distributed as follows: Arts 
and Industries, 31; Ethnology, 23; Archeology, 9; Mammals 
11; Birds, 60; Reptiles, 4; Fishes, 61; Mollusks, 10; Insects, 
27; Marine Invertebrates, 10; Fossils, 13; Botany, 5; Miner. 
alogy and Lithology, 7; Geography, 22; Chemistry, 7; Phys- 
iology and Histology, 7; Taxidermy, 4; Bibliography, : 
Museum Administration, 15. 

These statistics are given to show the character of the 
mental activity of the museum staff. While it is not under- 
stood to be the official duty of a curator to publish contribu- 
tions to science, based on the materials which he has in 
charge, yet in the selection of curators, preference is always 
given to those who are able not only to make their depart- 
ments available for the use of outside investigators, but te 
gather an annual harvest of scientific results by their indi- 
vidual exertions. The collections are always at the service 
of any trustworthy investigator. Not only are collections 
sent to other institutions for study, but there are always 
from ten to twenty specialists at work in the building, avail- 
ing themselves of the hospitalities of the establishment. At 
the present time, the entire, natural history collections of the 
National Museum of Mexico are here, under the charge of 
the two principal naturalists of that country, who are iden- 
tifying them with the aid of the facilities here to be found 
An interesting article might be written upon the various in- 
ternational codperations which are now being carried on bs 
the naturalists of the museum. 

The staff consists of two classes of workers—scientific and 
administrative. 

On the scientific staff there are at present nineteen curator- 
ships, some of which are subdivided, so that the number of 
heads of departments and subdepartments is twenty-five, 
and the total number of men in the scientific staff, thirty-six, 
of whom twenty-four are in the pay of the. museum, and the 
the others honorary, five being detailed for this duty by the 
Geological Survey, one by the Bureau of Ethnology, others 
by the Commissioner of Fisheries, and by the Secretary ot 
the Navy, while two are volunteers. 

The number of clerks, preparators, mechanics, watchmen 
and laborers exceeds one hundred. The number of visitors 
to the museum is about two hundred thousand each year. 


(To be continued.) 





It was his mission to makea people happy. Words of good 
cheer were native to his lips, and he was always doing what 
he could to lighten the lot of all who came into his beautiful 
presence. * * Nowthat he is gone, whoever has known him in- 
timately for any considerable period of time will linger over 
his tender regard for, and his engaging manner with chil- 
dren; his cheery ‘‘Good Day” to poor people he happened 


to be passing in the road ; his trustful and earnest ‘‘ Please 
God,’’ when he was promising himself any special pleasure, 
like rejoining an old friend or returning again to scenes 


he loved. At such times his voice had an irresistible 
pathos in it, and his smile diffused a sensation like 
music. —/ames 7. Fields on Dickens, in ‘‘ Yesterdays with 
Authors.’ 
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AND PROGRAMS. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READINGS FOR FEBRUARY. 
First Week (ending February 9.) P 
. “College Latin Course,’’ from page 122 to page 142. 
. Pomegranates from an English Garden,’’ from page 1 
to page 34. 
3. “How to Live.” THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
. “God in History.’’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
. Sunday Reading for February 7. THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Second Week (ending February 14.) 
. “College Latin Course,’’ from page 142 to page 164. 
. “Pomegranates from an English Garden,’’ from page 34 to 
page 68. . 
. ‘Modern Italy.’? THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
. “Physical Geography.’’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
. Sunday Reading for February 14. THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Third Week (ending February 21.) 
. ‘College Latin Course,’’ from page 164 to page 188. 
. ‘Pomegranates from an English Garden,’’ from page 68 
to page II2. 
. Religion in Art.’’ 
. Sunday Reading for February 21. 
Fourth Week (ending February 28.) 
. College Latin Course,’’ from page 188 to page 214. 
. ‘Pomegranates from an English Garden,”’ from page 112 
to page 137. 
. ‘‘Electricity.”’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
. Sunday Reading for February 28. THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
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SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK. 
FIRST WEEK IN FEBRUARY. 
Music. 

. Table Talk—The Doings of Congress. 

. Drill on Roman Chronology as given on page 121 in 
Barnes’ History of Rome. 

. Paper—Robert Browning. 

. Reading—‘‘ The Boy and the Angel.’’ By Robert Brown- 
ing. 

Song. 

. Selection—‘‘ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship.’’ 
Browning. 

. Review—‘‘ Tuscan Cities.’? By W. D. Howells. 

. Essay—Slavery in the Roman Republic. 

. A Comparison of the Philosophy of Lucretius as given on 
pp. 170 and 171 in ‘‘College Latin Course,’’ with that of 
Tennyson as found in ‘‘In Memoriam.” 

SECOND WEEK IN FEBRUARY. 

. Roll Call—Quotations from Robert Browning. 

. Twenty Minutes’ General Discussion on Cominon Sense 
in Dress and Diet. 

. Reading—The Selection from Macaulay beginning on 
page 136 in Barnes’ History of Rome. 

. Review Lesson—Brief outlines of the legends to which 

allusion is made in the preceding reading, given by 

different members. 


By Mrs. 


Music. 

5. Character Sketch—Mrs. Browning. 

6. Reading—‘‘ One Word More.’’ By Robert Browning. 
Review—‘‘ Pomegranates from an English Garden.” 

. Selection—‘‘ Lucretius.’’ By Tennyson. . 


FOUNDER’S DAY—FEBRUARY 23. 
‘*He tried each art, repressed each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way.’’ 
Oliver Goldsmith. 


1. Roll Call—Quotations about Education. 

2. Reading — ‘‘Physical Education.’’ From ‘‘ Education: 
Intellectual, Moral, and Physical.’’ By Herbert Spen- 
ser. (Found also in Allibone’s ‘‘Great Authors of Alt 
Ages.’’) 

. Paper—The Cultivation of Taste. 

Music. 

. Selections—‘‘ Great Truths are Portions of the Soul.’” 
Lowell. ‘‘Spes est Vates,’’ and ‘‘The Head and the 
Heart.’’ J. G. Saxe. 

. Essay—The Chautauqua Movement Compared with other 
Educational Systems. 

6. Selection—‘‘ The Demon of the Study.’’ By Whittier. 

. Essay— Pen Sketches of Chautauqua Counselors. 

Music. 

. Paper—Character. (Adapted from Emerson’s essay on this 
subject.) 

g. Debate. Resolved, That the common-school system of 
education is not practical enough. 

LONGFELLOW DAY—FEBRUARY 27. 
‘‘High erected thoughts seated in a heart of courtesy.” 
Sir Philip Sidney. 

1. Roll Call—Quotations from Longfellow. 

2. Table Talk—Longfellow’s Personal History. 

3. Paper— Longfellow in Italy. (See his ‘‘ Outre-Mer,’” 
‘‘Rome,’’ and ‘‘ Venice,’’ and other pieces). 

. Selections—‘‘ Jugurtha,’’ ‘‘ Venice,’’ ‘‘ Vittoria Colonna,’” 
and ‘‘The Old Bridge at Florence.’’ Longfellow’s Poems. 

Song. 

. Essay—“ Priscilla’? and ‘‘ Evangeline’’ compared. 

. Recitation—‘‘To H. W. L.’’ By James Russell Lowell. 
Music. 

. Paper. The History of the Old House which Longfellow 
made His Home. 

. Reading—Michel Angelo. This—one of his later works— 
may be abridged if desired, and the parts assigned to 
different members. 

A very delightful evening with Longfellow could be spent 
in the following manner: Let the members of the circle, 
each one dressed in the appropriate costume if preferred, ar- 
range themselves as a group ‘‘ By the Fireside,’ and tell 
Longfellow’s shorter stories, making all the explanations. 
necessary. Story telling is apt to fall among the neglected 
arts, and no better opportunity for its ‘‘ Renaissance’”’ could 
be wished than just such occasions as this. Do not read 
the stories, but /e// them, and study fo tell them in such an in- 
teresting way as to make the whole circle eager to read or 
to re-read the one you relate. 

The following references will be found helpful: ‘“The 
Poets of America,’’ by E. C. Stedman. ‘‘ Life of Longfellow,’” 
by G. L. Austin; ‘‘H. W. Longfellow,’’ by W. S. Kennedy. 
The Living Age for February 3, 1883; orth American Re- 
view for April, 1867; é/antic for June, 1882; Literary and 
World for February 26, 1881. 

We give the following suggestions for Special Sunday. 
The Vesper Service should never be omitted. A short ad- 
dress will always be appropriate. Papers relating to Christ- 
ian work, duties, needs, and rewards; papers on Bible history 
—Bible stories and Bible lessons will be found very helpful 
work. Selections from religious books, (such as Miss Hav- 
ergal’s) are always interesting. Many fine readings can 
be found in the numbers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, and a 
service of song could be introduced for variety. 
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c. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 
“We Study the Word and the Works of God.”—‘‘Let us keep our Heavenly Father in the midst.’"—“ Never be Discouraged.” 


c. Bb. Os .4; 


MEMORIAL DAYS. 


. OPENING Day—October 1. 

. BRYANT Day—November 3. 

. SPECIAL SUNDAY—November, second Sunday. 
. MiitTon Day—December 9. 

. COLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 

. SPECIAL SUNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
. FouNDER’S Day—February 23. 

. LONGFELLOW DAy—February 27. 

. SHAKSPERE Day—April 23. 

. ADDISON Day—May I. 


. SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

. SPECIAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

. INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of C. L. S. C. at Chautan- 
qua. 

. St. Paut’s Day—August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of the dedication of St. Paul’s 
Grove at Chautauqua. 

15. COMMENCEMENT DAy—August, third Tuesday. 
16. GARFIELD DAy—September I9. 


We have the pleasure of presenting a host of newly-formed 
circles this month. With our own greetings we extend the 
hearty welcome and good wishes of all workers in the 
C. L. S. C. to these new friends. In addition to our usual com- 
pany we entertain the graduates of '85 this month—an hon- 
or as well as a pleasure—and for this reason you will pardon 
us if we devote less time to our regular monthly callers. 

ONTARIO presents herself with three young debutantes, the 
Philomathean of OpESSA, LENOX, and ADDINGTON, an or- 
ganization of nine members at BLOOMFIELD, and the Rustic, 
of GLAMIS. 

MAINE, snow-covered and ruddy, brings an addition of 
several to our circle; The Learner’s League of CAMDEN, 
thirteen members at BROWNVILLE, a club of thirty-seven at 
Soutu Paris, and last, a rousing club of one hundred and 
thirty-seven members at BANGOR. 

The next delegation to enter is from NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
MILFORD introduces the thirty-two new members, of the 
Argus Club, EXETER her young circle of eleven, and Nor- 
TINGHAM, the Granite Circle of seventeen members. 

From among the Green Mountains several come to swell 
our company ; the Ingleside of WHITE RIVER JUNCTION, the 
circle of eleven members at WesT RUPERT, that of RUPERT, 
and that of LupLow of ten members. 

MASSACHUSETTS will soon be in the condition of the ‘‘old 
woman who lived in a shoe,’’ she'll have so many circles 
she won't know what to do. She brings in a noble array of 
daughters again this month. ‘They come from EASTHAMP- 
TON, DORCHESTER, (Elliot Circle), ASSONET, SOMERSET (Pot- 
tersvile), NORTHBRIDGE (Delphic Circle), ASHFIELD, Na- 
TICK, (Mallalieu Circle), NEWBURYPORT (Rivermouth Circle), 
Groton, HopKINTON, SPRINGFIELD (Y. M. C. A. Circle), 
and LEXINGTON. 

True to New England principles CONNECTICUT grows and 
grows. The company now entering the ranks is larger than 
that of any previous month. Here is CHESHIRE with the 
Halloween Circle, WATERFORD with eighteen members, 
VoOLUNTOWN with the Arbutus Circle, SHELTON with the 
Crescent Circle, the East Pearl St. Circle of NEw HAveEn, 
and last the ‘‘City of Elms’’ again in The Mosaics. 

The Foster Centre Circle, of Fosrer, ten members, rep- 
resents RHODE ISLAND. 

The C. lL. S. C. company from NEw York would take all 
the space we have if we did not content ourselves with mere 
introductions this time, promising ourselves and the friends 
waiting to meet them that in the coming months we shall 


have an opportunity to perfect our friendship. Here they 
are: PoTspAM (thirty members), PIKE (the Emersonian, six- 
teen members, a society re-organized from a former liter- 
ary association, possessing a good-sized library and much 
experience in the secrets of making a good circle), OAKFIELD 
(seventeen in the circle), PATCHOQUE, WESTERNVILLE, 
GENEVA, HUNTINGTON, LANSINGVILLE, DRYDEN, (nine in 
the circle), CHATHAM, (fourteen members), CATO, BROOK- 
LYN, (the Philomathean, between thirty and forty members), 
NEW LEBANON, (twenty members in the Sunrise Circle, 
with the motto, ‘‘ The common things of a common day, the 
ringing bell in the far away’’), NEw York (the Addison Ly- 
ceum, in connection with the 3oth Street Methodist Church), 
BROOKLYN (the Lewis Miller Circle), NEW York (the 
Phillips Circle of forty-four members), Port JERVIS, (the 
Tri-States Circle of twenty-one members—a very satisfac- 
tory organization, doing excellent work), SourHHAMPTON 
(eighteen members), CAZENOVIA (the Owaghena Club of 
nine members), NEw YorkK Crry, (the Lew Wallace Circle of 
twenty-five members), EDEN VALLEY, (the Hale Circle 
with a membership of ten), Mr. PLEASANT, (the Evangeline 
Circle,; fourteen enrolled), and Burrat.o, (Aletheia Cir- 
cle of ten members, with the motto, ‘‘ Nulla 
linea’’). 

PENNSYLVANIA comes on with the following list: Muy- 
CEY, (thirty-six members), MORRISVILLE, (the Whittier Cir- 
cle of sixteen members), DARLINGTON, (fifteen members), 
STERLING, (the Philo Everett), PHILADELPHIA, (the Try 
Circle, the ninth new circle reported in that city this year), 
BEAVER, (a circle with a membership of about sixty), AL- 
LEGHENY Ciry, (a circle of young people connected with the 
Central Reformed Presbyterian Church), FRANKFoRD, (the 
Quaker City Circle of twenty-one members), FroGrown, (the 
Limestone Circle of twenty-five members), KANE, (twenty 
members), PHILADELPHIA, (the Edward Everett Hale Circle, 
eight members), SHEFFIELD (the Breakfast Table Circle, a 
company ‘of six who hold their meetings three times a week 
at the breakfast table. An itinerant minister and his family, 
with the school teachers form the ¢ircle), THREE SPRINGS 
(the Bryant Circle, of five members). 

The Points in NEw JERSEY from which new organizations 
are reported are, WENOAH, BEVERLY, HURFFVILLE, and 
GLASGO. 

In DELAWARE, DELAWARE Clty reports an organization 
with thirteen members, CAMDEN one of eleven, and WIL- 
MINGTON the Sir Walter Scott Circle of eight. 
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The Chautauqua Forum (four ’em) represents WASHING- 
ron, D. C., this month. 

VIRGINIA ‘‘comes out strong’’ this time. Bon Arr re- 

rts a new club of twenty-four members, —NoTTroway 
C. H. has organized the Fitz-Lee Circle, composed of ten 
members of the class of ’89.—ONANCcOcK has a circle of nine. 

ALABAMA has at BIRMINGHAM a bright circle of eleven 
members. The secretary writes us that she has many ap- 
plications for membership. 

The Chautauqua breeze is blowing strong over FLORIDA 
this year. At GAINESVILLE a local circle has been formed 
with a membership of about thirty. MARIANNA has 
twenty-two members in the Magnolia Circle. This circle has 
made a most energetic beginning, celebrating Memorial 
Days, adopting a constitution, and following out full pro- 
grams. One of the good things it proposes to do very soon 
js to go to De Funiak Springs on the Arbor Day appointed 
for the assembly, and there to plant trees and flowers on a 
portion of the park appointed for the circle. The Holly 
Circle of DE FUNIAK SpRINGs has at present a membership 
of twenty-four, and the numbers are increasing each week. 

MARTIN’S FERRY (Hawthorne Circle, fifteen members), 
KINGSTOWN (twelve members), BLANCHESTER (sixteen mem- 
bers), TIFFIN (fourteen members), SALEM (the Wilbur Cir- 
cle, five members), BATAVIA (the Sesame Circle, twelve 
members), BEVERLY (the Miles Standish Circle of ten mem- 
bers), CoLuMBuS GROVE (eleven members), GLEN ESTE (the 
Philomath, five members), MARLBORO (the U. S. Grant 
Circle, seven members), SELMA (the Bryant Club), YounGs- 
TOWN (eighteen members), and TARLTON (the Philosophian 
Circle) are the towns of Ouro from which new circles are re- 
ported for the first time this month. 

MICHIGAN’S recruits are a class at VICKSBURG, one of 
fourteen members at MEMPHIS, the Stewart class of fourteen 
members at DETROIT, forty persons organized into a circle 
at Union City, and the Amphictyonic of twenty-four mem- 
bers at ANN ARBOR. 

Several INDIANA towns introduce goodly companies. 
Moscow, the Carpenter Circle of three members; MARTINS- 
VILLE, aclass of eighteen, good workers; BLOOMINGDALE, an 
organization with a membership of thirteen; SALEM, the 
Alpha of twelve members. 

A satisfactory representation comes from ILLINoIs. 
VERLY has organized a circle of twenty-seven members. 
A promising class of thirty-six is at work at PANA. 
There has been organized at NEWMAN a circle of fifteen 
members. The Philomathian of FARMER'S CiTy is a 
new circle of sixteen members. This circle has tried a new 
and commendable method of observing Special Sunday; it 
is to have a sermon preached them upon some appropriate 
topic. Two new circles report from CHICAGO, the Out- 
look of eighteen members, and another, name not given, of 
twenty-eight members. ‘Twenty-two members have en- 
tered the new organization at BLUE ISLAND. Nineteen 
names have been enrolled at BELVIDERE. The Daisies 
of FREELAND are twenty-five in number. Their motto is: 
“Time wasted is existence; used is life.’’ The Laurel 
Circle of GALESBURG, twenty in number, is at work. This 
circle glories in a ‘‘Chautauqua Hall.” Twenty-nine 
persons have been organized at MENDOTA into a new circle. 

From PARIS, KENTUCKY, comes this pertinent report : 
“We have our books, our CHAUTAUQUAN, our circle, our 
meetings twice a month, much delight, great benefit. 

WISCONSIN introduces one new circle, the Clionian of 
STEVENS Pornt, a well-organized circle conducted in 
true parliamentary style. 

Three new circles at MINNEAPOLIS start the MINNESOTA 
D-feb 
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list. The first is the Moneta Circle of fifteen members, its 
motto, ‘‘ The solution of yesterday’s problem helps in mas- © 
tering to-day’s;’’ the second the Central Park Circle of 
twenty members; and the third the Eaton Circle of six mem- 
bers. Eleven members have been organized into a cir- 
cle at St. PAut, which will be known as the St. Anthony | 
Hill Circle until another name can be decided upon. 

Of Iowans present for the first time at our monthly recep- 
tions are, the Gamma Sigma with fourteen members, from 
Norway, a Triangle from NoRWALK, an unnamed organiza- 
tion of seventeen members from Fort DopcGE, another 
nameless circle of six members from Coon Rapips, the 
AMEs Circle of twenty-five members, the ALGona Circle of 
thirty members, the WEsT UNION Circle of ten members. 

The territories are splendidly represented this month. 
DAKOTA has new circles at WEBSTER, DRAYTON, CLARK (the 
Clio of fourteen members), and JAMESTOWN. IDAHO has 
a well-organized circle in operation at BorsE City. 
Missouri's delegation is from LEXINGTON (the Gradatim 
Circle, with the motto, ‘‘ We riseon stepping stones of our 
dead selves to higher things.’’) LAMAR (twelve members), 
HOLDEN (the Adelphic Union of fourteen members), 
CHARLESTON (five members), KANsAs City (the Clyde Cir- 
cle). 

VAN BUREN, ARKANSAS reports a circle organized of 
twelve members. 

A grand circle is the Adams of TopEKA, the first on our 
KAnsAS list. This circle, with a membership of nearly sixty 
persons, receives its name from its senior member, a gentle- 
man who admits that he has reached seventy-two years ofage, 
but who declares that he has been growing steadily younger 
ever since he undertook the Chautauqua course.——A pleas- 
ant circle of sixteen members is meeting weekly at ELLs- 
WORTH. The Fort Scotr Sunflower Circle consists of 
forty-five members, the majority of which are of the class 
of ’89. A membership of seventeen is reported from the 
new circle at WETMORE. 

Other new circles of the West are those at ToprAs, NE- 
BRASKA, of seven members, at COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO- 
RADO, of nineteen members, and a circle of thirty in SAN 
FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 

There is a great amount and variety of news from the cir- 
cles re-organized this year. St. JoHNs, NEW BRUNSWICK, 
has adopted an interesting way of treating the Sunday Read- 
ings in the weekly meeting. Afterthe intermission allowed 
each evening, each member repeats in response to a second 
roll-call a verse from the Bible, which he thinks brings out 
the leading thought in the selection given for the week.—— 
At Picton, ONTARIO, the circle which has been in existence 
since 1882 has re-organized with a membership of fifty-six. 
A ‘‘new departure’’ is the ‘‘ C. L. S. C. Mirror,”’ a society 
paper edited in the interests of the circle by one of the mem- 
bers. The neat calendar sent out by the ToronTo Cen- 
tral Circle isa very interesting study. It contains the dates, 
places, subjects, and speakers for all the meetings of the 
present C. L. S. C. year. A most convenient contrivance. 

The MAINE circles report that re-organization finds them 
further on than ever. At Lewiston, the Alpha Circle, 
though its membership remains about the same, has had 
unusual success in its social life and Memorial Day observ- 
ances. The Kennebec Valley Circle of GARDNER num- 
bers nearly one-half more than last year and its interest has 
increased correspondingly. In PORTLAND the Vincent 
Circle has made a prodigious advance in membership. The 
circle began last year with thirty members but starts this 
year with seventy, and, so writes the secretary, ‘‘new ones 
are joining us at every session so far.”’ Circle Perse- 
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werance of SACCARAPPA has proven its right to its title by 
raising its membership from four to twenty. 

The Loyal Circle of BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT, has thirty- 
eight members in attendancc this year, a hard-working com- 
pany, the character of their programs stamp them. A very 
wise finis to their fortnightly exercises is a short, earnest 
address from their pastor and leader on some practical topic. 
The Constants of PLAINFIELD number eleven members 
this year, a somewhat smaller attendance than that of last 





Among the MASSACHUSETTS circles we take pleasure’ in 
greeting for the first time the circle of Sourn Boston, or- 
ganized three years ago and now grown to a membership of 
forty. New BEprorp furnishes us gossip running four 
years back when under the inspiration of Framingham two 
circles were formed, the Pioneer, of forty regular members, 
and the Hurlbut, of six. After four years of work the en- 
thusiasm of the Pioneer is still unabated. Nearly all of the 
original members are industriously reading, the meetings 
having never been more profitable than they are this winter. 
The Hurlbut Circle has grown into the Philomathian, of 
over forty members. In 1883 the Automath of over 
twenty members was organized. Greek evenings, and 
Roman evenings, evenings with Bryant, Shakspere, and Mil- 
ton, and lectures by local talent, by Wallace Bruce, and Prof. 
Sherwin have contributed to the reputation of the circles of 
New Bedford. One of the latest and pleasantest of their meet- 
ings was aC. L. S. C. reception given by the Philomaths in 
nonor of the Pioneers. The Pallas Circle of WAREHAM, 
we find has entered on the fourth year of its organization 
with more ambition than ever. They started off in their 
first year with ‘‘ Rome on the table.’’ To be sure the Tiber 
was made of worsted (yellow we suppose), the seven hills 
were built of books, the Coliseum’s walls were of crumbling 
paper, and a bottle filled with gold powder stood for the 
golden mile-stone, but it was a practical Rome, and many a 
tourist to the Eternal City itself has less information to carry 
away, we guarantee, than our friends gathered from their 
model. A new idea of the Pallas is the utilization of the en- 
velope-box. By means of pasteboard partitions they made 
the House of Pansa of one for their circle. The first 
circle of WoxuRN is still prospering. This yearthirty mem- 
bers are enrolled, and the circle is fortunate in having excel- 
lent, local talent to help it out in its entertainments, also an 
appreciative, local editor who publishes all the items the cir- 
cle sends him. Rev. A. E. Dunning has recently given a lect- 
ure before the members. In a brief call at West Sut- 
TON we become acquainted with the Mistletoe organized just 
two years ago this month. In parting they give us this 
earnest testimony: ‘‘ We have finished half the course, and as 
we review our blessings and privileges in this work, we have no 
words to express our feelings.’’- WESTBORO shows us a re- 
organized circle, The Excelsior, of about twenty-five members. 
Several of them are ’8gs. At SPRINGFIELD the author- 
ities report a C. L. S. C. ‘‘boom,’’ four new circles having 
been formed. NEWBURYPORT sends us on rejoicing 
over the auspicious opening of the year for the Merrimac 
and the good promise of a prosperous, young circle. 
MAGNOLIA boasts a zealous circle of ten which meets week- 
ly, carrying out programs on the readings of the previous 
week. The Hale Circle of HoLBROOK tells us: ‘‘Our 
circle is small, but for that very reason we all work harder 
to do our readings faithfully and support our local meet- 
ings. As yet we have persuaded but one new member 
to join our ranks this year. After we get people in 
though, we are sure of them, for as soon as they get a little 
Chautauqua enthusiasm instilled into them, they are de- 
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termined to go on to the end."’ The Arcadian Circle of 
FRANKLIN informs us that it begins its fourth year of work 
with fifty-three members. Last year three members of this, 
circle left Franklin, and as a result three, young circles have 
come into existence in as many towns. The circle showed its 
enterprise, by holding at the beginning of the year, a large, 
public meeting, at which an address was delivered by Dr, 
McKenzie of Cambridge. From the Paul Townsendg 
Circle of nineteen members, at WEST BRIDGEWATER, we get 
several, excellent programs of past meetings. —At Rock- 
PORT the Granite Circle gives a new variation in carrying 
out programs. At the first of their fortnightly meetings, 
a regular program of essays and selections is given, at the 
next, the first half of the session is devoted to conversation 
on the readings and on topics of the times, followed by the 
Questions and Answers for the month. 

CoNNECTICUT’s splendid growth in the Chautauqua work 
during last year is holding out well this year. The circle 
at Mi_ForpD has re-organized and is holding weekly meet- 
ings. At JEWweET?T City the circle is continuing work. 
The third year of the Central Circle of HArrrorp 
opens prosperously, sixty-five members are enrolled. 
The Hockanum Circle of EAst HARTFORD is reported as 
‘*small, loyal, earnest.’’ The method of the circle is to ob- 
serve a regular order of exercises opening with devotional 
exercises and closing with a social hour. The programs are 
adopted from THE CHAUTAUQUAN. SHARON keeps up 
its year-old circle; a pleasant, social evening is spent every 
two weeks by this circle at the home of some member. A 
great variety is introduced into the responses to roll-call. 
Sometimes quotations on special subjects, as birds or flow- 
ers, are assigned, 2gain quotations from a special author, and 
sometimes each member responds with the name of an 
author and short sketch of his life. Another feature of 
which this circle makes much is the question box. The 
questions are not limited to subjects on the readings, 
but are chosen from all manner of general topics. The five 
ladies who make up the Sharon Circle succeeded in bringing 
to their town in the summer of 1885 three, first-class lectur- 
ers. Certainly their enterprise in securing a better enter- 
tainment for their friends ought to be rewarded. The 
Rose Standish Circle of PLAINFIELD, re-organized with fif- 
teen members, is carrying out some excellent programs. 
The following is a good sample: 

Singing,—Chautauqua Song of 1884. 

Prayer. 

Roll Call,—Respond with quotations 4d /ibitum. 

Secretary’s Report. 3 

Reading,—‘‘Garfield’s Ride at Chickamauga.” 

Essay,—‘‘Garfield.”’ 

Recitation,—Selections from Tennyson’s ‘‘ In Memoriam.’’ 

A Trip to Rome:— 

Description of New York, 
En Voyage, and Liverpool, 
London, 

Paris, 

Switzerland, 

Milan, 

Florence, 

Five minutes talk on each. 

Conversazione, On Rome of To-day. Every member expected 

to come prepared to talk on that subject. 

Throwing Lights, 

Business. 

The Phelps Circle of New HAVEN has recently en- 
joyed a tourist’s evening in Rome. One speaker made 
plain the situation of the famous buildings by means of an 
outline map, another introduced a series of five-minute talks 
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on ‘What Julius Czesar saw in Rome in His Time;’’ another 
told of ‘‘ What a Tourist Sees in Rome To-day;’’ the Vati- 
can, St. Peters, and the noble paintings and sculptures of 
the great city were made subjects for discussion. A delight- 
fal evening it must have been. 

The PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND, circles have sustained 
so far this year the unusual reputation they made last year. 
The Beneficent Circle is one which, with a membership of 
twelve, is doing excellent work. The Whittier Circle, twenty- 
four members, PROVIDENCE, has grown considerably. Its 

ams, too, are improved. One point which we notice 
on them is a note-book comparison. A very profitable and 
enjoyable feature in a program. The Delta Circle of 
WARREN thus describes its method of work: ‘‘Our pro- 
grams are printed by the hektograph process. An intermis- 
sion is alowed at each meeting for the committee to pre- 
pare the program for the coming meeting. The member- 
ship is composed of busy people who have little time for 
special and individual studies. We make use of professional 
men, having had chemical experiments performed for us last 
year and hoping to have the work in electricity illustrated 
in the same way this year.”’ The Knowledge-Seekers 
of JAMESTOWN number eight this year. 

A good report to begin the NEw York list with is that of 
the IrHAcA Circle, which since it organization in 1883 has 
had an average attendance of forty-three members. The 
present year finds the circle inno way diminished in either 
numbers or interest. GOUVERNEUR has had an in- 
terested class of readers for some time. The member- 
ship is now about twenty-five. The prospects are that 
the present year will be the pleasantest experienced. A 
problem of this circle—and undoubtedly it is a problem 
with many others—is how to break up formality, to get 
members to talk. As a means to this end the meetings 


of the circle this year have been transferred from a pub- 
lic hall to the homes of the members with good results. 
Ten or twelve graduates are expected from this circle in '87. 
: It was in 1881 that the circle in NEWARK VALLEY was 
first formed; it is still at work zealously.———At NEw- 
BURGH we gather items of circle-history running over four 


years. A checkered four years, for the life of the circle has 
been at a low ebb several times and has only been kept alive 
by the exertions of a few, faithful readers. This year has 
opened under very auspicious circumstances. We leave 
them our best wishes that they may succeed in holding the 
wanderers who are only willing to come when there is an in- 
teresting meeting to entertain them. At ROCHESTER 
we find a new circle of thirty-three; also a most flourishing 
condition of things in the circle in connection with the 
Academy of Science. Last year this organization had fifty 
members; this year it opens with one hundred and fifty 
members. On account of the large membership, the circle 
will be divided into neighborhood circles connected with 
the parent circle. The Chautauqua work is progressing 
finely in Rochester, there are now nine circles organized 
each with a membership ranging from twenty-five to 
seventy-five. At ANGELICA the circle held very de- 
lightful Bryant Memorial exercises in November. 
That flourishing Vincent Circle of Troy shows us the pro- 
gram of its first, monthly meeting. Hereitis. It is capi- 
tal. 

1. A Bird’s-Eye View of the Year's Studies. 

2. Electricity. 

3. Rome: What it was and why itis. A conversation. 

4. Round Table. 

5. A contribution from each member of the Circle of a thought 
or fact or experience. 
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At SuSHAN the year-old circle has taken unto itself a: 
name—Riverside. Every member of this circle seems to be 
in earnest and ready to perform any part assigned to him. 
The spirit improvement pervades the entire circle. 

The C. L. S. C. in PENNSYLVANIA has a stronghold in the 
metropolis of the state, PHILADELPHIA. We have already 
alluded to the large number of new circles organized this year 
in that city ; the old circles are quite asactive. Notice of re- 
organization has been received from the Washington Irving 
Circle, the Arcadia, the Castalian, the John S. Rodgers Circle, 
and the Whittier. The NEWVILLE Circle has re-organ- 
ized with seventeen members. The circle has a formal or- 
ganization for the first time this year. The GAINES 
Circle writes: ‘‘ The circumstances attending our organi- 
zation are very encouraging, and we have no doubt that our 
number will increase as the features of our work become bet- 
ter known.” PLyMouTH has a circle of twenty-three: 
members, who employ some interesting devices to illus- 
trate the readings. Maps have been drawn by the members 
representing the Roman empire, Italy, and the Seven Hills. 
Modeling in sand the localities of which they were study- 
ing has also been found a successful method of illustration. 

The same membership exists in the circle at TunK- 
HANNOCK as did last year. This circle observes the Memo- 
rial Days by receptions at the homes of members. The 
Meredith Circle of UNIONDALE has seven members this year. 

The Legget Circle of WARD has increased its member- 
ship to eight. The circle at WASHINGTON sends us 
very good programs on their regular work. 

NEW JERSEY is taking hold of the C. L. S. C. work this 
year with an energy becoming the state which has the honor 
of holding the central office. MorRriIsTown'’s circle has re-or- 
ganized with thirty-three members. At JERSEY CiTy~ 
the Clio begins again with twenty-nine members. The 
Round Table Circle at JERSEY CiTy writes a pleasing letter 
describing some of their exercises. A particularly interest- 
ing one is the quotation contest in which each member is re- 
quired to commit to memory as many quotations as possible. 
This circle also sends us a sample of an ingenious program- 
blank. At CAMDEN the Perseverance Circle has begum 
its second year’s work with pleasant prospects. 
WoopstTown has twelve members enrolled again this year. 

TUCKAHOE has a circle of eight members. Its 
secretary writes: ‘‘We are delighted with our work and 
have a full attendance at all our meetings. Our members 
bid defiance to both wind and rain on circle nights.”’ 

If DELAWARE has but one representative this month it is 
one of which we may all be proud. It is the Hawthorne Cir- 
cle of fifty-five members at WILMINGTON. The exercises 
show great variety. A member writes: ‘‘ We started out 
last year with a pronouncing bee on Greek names. AIP? 
meetings are opened by singing and prayer. Essays, papers 
on saliant topics, and readings on current affairs, with oc- 
casional help from outsiders make up our program. Experi- 
ments have been given by gentlemen within and without 
the circle. Memorial Days have been pleasant features.. 
Last June we celebrated the birthday of our president by a 
Chautauqua picnic.”’ 

WASHINGTON, D. C. reports two of its circles formed last 
year to bein good working order. These are the Echoes, 
increased in number to six, and the Circle of the Golden 
Gates, a band of seven ladies who report their meetings as 
‘always very interesting.’’ This circle proposes to join the 
other circles of the city this winter in securing a scientist to 
perform the experiments in electricity. 

The Mountain City Circle of FREDERICK, MARYLAND, has 
grown to twenty-two members this year. A new way of re- 
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sponding to quotations is found in its programs, and it seems 
to us a particularly good one. The responses are quotations 
of pertinent facts and opinions picked up in the miscellaneous 
reading of the preceding week. The program of 
the Milton Memorial exercises carried out by the circle at 
BALTIMORE, Mp., is before us. We should be glad to have 
some further points on the work of this circle. 

In West VIRGINIA the PARKERSBURG Circle is doing ad- 
mirable work. Its membership has increased to twenty-two, 
and its programs look entertaining. 

This splendid report comes to us from MOBILE, ALABAMA: 
‘* A circle has been organized in this city, called The Mobile 
Cc. L. S.C. It already numbers eighty members, and so 
great is the interest manifested in their wondrously con- 
ceived system of instruction, that it will not surprise me if 
the roll of membership is increased to one hundred and fifty. 
Our place of meeting is at the residence of a prominent 
banker of this place, and one of our generous, enterprising, 
and progressive citizens. His wife is a diligent and enthu- 
siastic member of the circle, to whom we are in no small way 
indebted for the success that has, thus far, attended our ef- 
forts. A better president than we have could not be. He is 
pastor of the St. Francis St. Baptist church, a man of culture 
and learning, with just enough of the fire of youth in him to 
qualify and fit him for this important office. You may ex- 
pect to hear good reports from this class of '89. 

Our weekly meetings are interspersed with readings, dec- 
lamations, essays, and musical performances, a!l of which 
conspire to make these meetings both enjoyable and bene- 
ficial.’’ 

ORANGE City Circle is the only re-organized FLORIDA cir- 
ele to report this month. It is a pleasant club starting out 
this year under the favorable circumstance of being larger 
than it was last. 

There is a most vigorous spirit abroad among the OxH10 
circles. At NORWALK the Sunnyside was re-organized. An 
East End Circle of about forty members has been organized 
recently in the same city. The greatest activity still exists 
in the veteran circle of Norwalk whose existence dates back 
to’78. More young people than ever are interested in the 
work there—a result which is attributed-to the habit these 
zealous Chautauquans have of inviting in many friends to 
their meetings. HIGGtnsporT has the Alice Carey 
Circle, an organization of sixteen members, first formed 
last year. ‘Our circle is enthusiastic, prompt, and en- 
ergetic,’’ writes the secretary of the circle at Port CLINTON. 
This body has increased its membership to fifteen. At 
WILLIAMSBURG a circle with twenty-six members has been 
organized. The name of the circle is Onawa (Indian for 
wide-awake) and a very appropriate nanie it is if we consider 
the enthusiasm with which its members work. The 
circle at St. Mary's has been in good condition since 1882. 
This year it is made up of thirteen members. For seven 
years the Trojan Circle of Troy met regularly every Monday 
evening (four evenings excepted). Now the size of the cir- 
cle has made it desirable that the circle be divided, union 
meetings taking place once a month, and on Memorial 
Days. Certainly, if anywhere, the influence of the C. L. S. C. 
should be understood at its real worth in Troy. Hear what 
one of the oldest students of the scheme says of it: ‘‘ The 
work has done us an incalcuable amount of good.”’ A 
larger membership exists in the WoosTErR Circle than ever. 
This is another senior circle, it having been in operation 
since 1878. The Alpha Circle of BARNESVILLE, mem- 
bership seven, has been transformed into the Aurora of 
twenty-five members. The circle reports itself highly 
pleased with the work laid out. At BowLInGc GREEN 


there is a circle which put through an astonishing amount 
of work last year. Twenty members were enrolled; they 
gave five, public entertainments, three semi-public, did a 
large amount of extra, literary work, and carried out a regy. 
lar program at each meeting. Thirteen, new members have 
been enrolled in their ranks this year. We are particu. 
larly interested in the items the Perennials of CHARpoy 
send. This circle was born with the Chautauqua Idea. Sey. 
eral of the members were present at the first meeting held at 
Chautauqua, and are still among its most faithful members, 
Among the twenty members are graduates from each class’ 
except that of ’85. 

The Pere Marquette Circle of LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN, has 
grown to a membership of twenty-seven. The following 
recommendations which a member gives the circle is sug- 
gestive: ‘‘Our meetings are full of life. The program js 
well filled. We seldom have ‘unprepared’ members, and the 
quizzes, spelling bees, and pronouncing matches are espe- 
cially interesting.”’ At Ovip a circle of twelve mem- 
bers is doing faithful work. Some very interesting 
specimen programs come from the Alcyone of KALKAsKA., 
The Alcyone is a two-year-old organization, numbering this 
year nineteen members. A pleasing, annual occasion with 
this circle is a commencement at the close of the year. 
Some interesting items from the annals of the first circle es- 
tablished in H1LLSpDALE are before us. The circle this year 
numbers fifteen, all ladies. It is an afternoon club. Last 
year all the Memorial Days were celebrated, and a Dickens 
Day added. Chancellor Vincent lectured in Hillsdale last 
winter, and this club had the pleasure of meeting him at a 
tea served in his honor. At SAUGATUCK the circle has 
been re-organized with fourteen members. The Will 
Carleton Circle of RICHMOND numbers eleven this year.— 
‘‘Our circle has started with renewed vigor this fall. We 
are doing more thorough, systematic work than ever before” 
writes the secretary at ATLAS. The circles of the county, 
(GENESEE) in which Atlas is situated, have recently united 
into one society—to be known as the Genesee Assembly. 
The object is the promotion of better work in local circles, 
the securing of higher talent in the lecture course, and a 
generai uniformity of work and interest. 

The GosHEN, INDIANA, Circle starts off brilliantly this 
year. It has twenty-nine members, has observed Bryant 
and Milton Days, and had an illustrated lecture on Rome. 

Here is a pretty picture from Cedar Lodge Circle of 
CUTLER: ‘‘ Weare only two. Our home, Cedar Lodge, is 
in a rather retired country region. The din of the battling 
world is only brought here through the public prints. When 
the evening fires are lighted, we gather around the table 
under the hanging lamp. One reads aloud while the other 
is busy in some handicraft, or rests, if weary. Sometimes 
this is continued for three or four hours. We have read in 
this wey for two years.”’ From PETERSBURGH, also, 
comes a pleasant account of a circle of two, faithful through 
discouragment and interruptions. Twenty members 
are enrolled in the RUSHVILLE Circle this year. This is the 
third year for this circle. At THORNTON the circle is 
larger than last year, having increased to nineteen mem- 
bers. CoRYDON reports a very good attendance this 
year. The members seem well pleased with the course—— 
The Greenleaf Circle of Moravia is an informal club of four 
persons doing its second year’s work. 

In NEwport, KENTUCKY, the I. X. L. Circle has justified 
it name already this year by doubling its numbers. The 
circle is deeply appreciative of the readings, declaring that 
both pleasure and profit are resulting to the members from 
the weekly meetings. The Choctaw Circle of Un1on has 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


to six members this year. They have had many dif- 
fculties in organization to overcome, but are now in fine 
working condition. The circle is striving hard to induce 
every one to undertake the readings of the C. L. S. C. 

Amost satisfactory spirit and energy exists intheC. I. S.C. 
work of Wisconsin. The NorTH CAPE Circle reports favor- 
ably of its outlook. The Pioneer of STEVEN’S POINT is 
larger than last year. It isa formal organization following the 
work laid out in THE CHAUTAUQUAN and ‘‘always having 
meetings, rain or shine.’’ -At Waupum the Gleaners 
have increased their band to twenty. Quotations and items 
of news form important points on their programs. The 
Fudge Family is the suggestive name by which eleven 
readers at BERLIN call themselves. ‘‘This is the third year of 
the course for some of our members,’’ writes the secretary, 
“but the first of a formal organization. We enjoy our work 
this year better than ever and are heartily glad that we do 
not live in ancient Rome.”’ The same membership as 
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in the previous year forms the Alpha Circle of Eau CLAIRE. 
The Alpha celebrated Bryant Day pleasantly. As a prepa- 
ration for ‘‘A Day in Ancient Rome’”’ this circle read ‘‘Marble 
Faun.’’ It is is now too late to make the book a preparation, 
but it will be equally profitable as a supplement to the text- 
book. Monona Lake Circle of MApison has fourteen 
members. They have made a point on the constitutional 
absentees which afflict the faithful of so many clubs, by in- 
serting this by-law in the constitution: ‘‘Resolved, That any 
member absent two consecutive meetings without the ex- 
cuse of sickness or home duties shall be dropped from the 
roll of Monona Lake Circle.’’ If enforced this measure will 
be found wonderfully effective. The Climax Circle of 
MARKESAN reports itself as sustaining the reputation it 
earned last year. At WHITEWATER twenty-three mem- 
bers are enrolled. Good programs illustrating the circle’s 
work come with the report. They show variety and thor- 
ough preparation. 
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COLLEGE LATIN COURSE IN ENGLISH. 

1. Q. What reason is suggested for the want of tragedy 
in Roman literature? A. Enough tragic scenes were wit- 
nessed in their current history to more than satisfy them. 

2.Q. Who first wrote comedies for the Romans? A. 
Plautus and Terence. 

3. Q. Did they show much originality in their plays? 
A. Both borrowed freely from the Greek comedians, but in 
their adaptions they were original. 

4. Q. Which seems the more destitute of high moral sen- 
timent and true refinement? A. Both reflect the age in 
which they lived, but Plautus is coarser in his jests than 
Terence. 

5. Q. What was the influence of such literary importa- 
tions from Greece, on those who witnessed the plays? A. 
No valuable lessons were gained, and they only tended to 
deprave the moral tone of Roman character. 

6. Q. Dothe extracts in this College Course fully repre- 
sent these old comic writers? A. That was not intended. 
The best selections only of their productions are made. 

7. Q. Were degraded morals a cause or consequence of 
such plays? A. Both. The times demanded the plays, 
and the plays more and more debased the sentiment of the 
times. 

8, Q. For what entertainments of the present times are 
Plautus and Terence the favorite source of supply? A. For 
the classic entertainments given at different colleges. 

9. Q. How did such plays written by Plautus generally 
begin? A. With a formal prologue explaining the plot 
and the characters. 

10. Q. What character introduces the first play given in 
the ‘College Latin Course’? A. ‘‘ Arcturus,” a star; the 
actor of course needing to be properly decorated. 

11. Q. With what two titles has this play been published ? 
A. “‘Rudens,’’ and ‘‘The Shipwreck.’’ Arcturus raised a 
fearful storm at sea, and a fisherman’s rope and drag net 
brought up lost treasure. 

12. Q. What is the finest opportunity in this play for real 
dramatic effect? A. Sceparnio’s reply to the question; 
“What is it you see ? 

13. Q. What intensifies the manifestation of excited in- 
terest in the scene by the slave, Sceparnio? A. The cool in- 
difference of the master, Deemones. 


14. Q. Is there anything droll or humorous in the meet- 
ing and dialogue of Palzestra and Ampelisca? A. The 
humor is in the situation, and the effect on the audience de- 
pends on the stage scenery and appropriate action. 

15. Q. What must be said of the conversation between 
Sceparnio and Ampelisca? A. The needed expurgation was 
not quite complete, but the soliloquy, entreaties, and ejacu- 
lations of the disappointed Sceparnio are very amusing. 

16. Q. What lively dialogue again brings out contrasts in 

character admirably? A. That between Trachalio, Damones, 
and Labrax. Wecan hardly excuse the courtesy afterward 
extended to the infamous Labrax. 
17. Q. What light does this play shed on Roman servi- 
tude? A. The free-spoken, irrepressible Gripus evidently 
felt that a slave, in Rome, had some rights which his mas- 
ter was bound to respect. 

18. Q. What impression as to the author is received in 
reading ‘‘Rudens?’’ A. That he had wit and dramatic 
genius, but lacked culture. 

19. Q. What play is here chosen from among the comedies 
of Terence? <A. ‘‘The Brothers,’’ of which only the pro- 
logue and closing act are given. 

20. Q. What is peculiar in the prologue? A. It frankly 
confesses that the material is obtained from a Greek source, 
and that in the composition certain noble persons assisted 
the bard. 

21. Q. What is the philosophy taught in this play? A. 
That taught by the doctrines of Epicurus, to make the best 
of things as they are. 

22. Q. What cause for regret do these Roman adaptations 
bring to these modern times? A. The knowledge of how 
much was lost in losing the originals. 

23. QO. Who was Lucretius? A. An epicurean philoso- 
pher and poet, born 95 B.C. In most respects unlike either 
Plautus or the merry-making Terence. 

24. Q. What is certainly known of his life? A. Not 
much. He seems, like the virtuous Epicurus himself, to 
have been been better than his philosophy, which was es- 
sentially atheistic. 

25. Q. What literary monument did he leave? A. A 
didactic poem of seven thousand four hundred lines, ‘‘ De 
Rerum Natura.”’ 

26. What is the scheme of the poem? A. It attempts to 
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establish atheism upon an impregnable basis of strict sci- 
ence. 

27. Q. Did the author succeed in the attempt? A. No. 
The science and argument of the poem are worthless. The 
theory being false, nothing said in support of it, is of real 
value. ; 

28. Q. Is the poem itself worthless? A. Itcontains some 
fine poetry ; and is valuable as a record of past opinion and 
speculation on scientific subjects. 

29. Q. What is the first gem selected? A. The invoca- 
tion, or apostrophe, to Venus, as the productive force of nat- 
aire. 

30. Q. What does the next citation confessing his disciple- 
ship to Epicurus show? A. That Lucretius was a vehement 
disbeliever in the prevailing superstition and gods of Rome. 

31. Q. Have modern atheistic evolutionists given us any 
mew light on creation and the nature of things? A. Their 
godless philosophy has nothing clearer or better than ‘‘ the 
fortuitous concourse of atoms.”’ 

32. Q. What feeling should such unavailing struggles of 
misdirected, but noble, intellects awaken? A. Pity. Epi- 
curus and Lucretius hated the execrable gods of the Panthe- 
on ; and they knew nothing of the true God. 

33. Q. What was Lucretius’ hope ofa future life? A. He 
had none. Death with him ended all, and he argued 
stoutly against the immortality of the soul. 

34. Q. What seems the inspiration of the exquisitely 
beautiful lines of the poem? A. The visible heavens and 
earth. His sympathy with nature was a genuine feeling. 

35. Q. For what is Horace especially admired? A. For 
his simplicity and naturalness, and the complete finish of 
his work. 

36. Q. Is he reckoned among the great poets of the past? 
A. He was a man of genius rather than of strength, and be- 
ing thoroughly educated he became a great favorite, ifnot a 
great man. 

37. Q. What was his parentage? A..He was of obscure 
origin ; his father being a freedmen of small estate. 

38. Q. Was Horace well educated? A. He had the best 
instructors both of Greece and Rome ; his father being deep- 
ly interested in the son's acquirements. 

39. Q. Who was his most munificent patron? A. Mzecenas, 
through whose favor he was introduced to other distin- 
guished men, and to the notice of Augustus himself. 

40. Q. Were the odes of Horace impromptu, or studied ? 
A. Occasions suggested them ; but the execution was delib- 
erate. 

41. Q. Was he a man of decided political opinions? A. 
While a professed republican, his views, he would have it un- 
derstood, were not serious enough to be dangerous or offen- 
sive to the conquerors. He was a prosperous courtier, but 
still a man whom all could respect. 

42. Q. What makes a translation of Horace difficult? <A. 
The forms in which his common-place thoughts are ex- 
pressed are peculiar and variable. The ever changing 
gracefulness of expression can be seen, but not translated. 

43- Q. Why does modern literature abound in quotations 
from Horace? A. The terse, well-turned expressions are 
often appropriate, and are easily remembered. 

44. Q. What is most charming in the short odes to Virgil, 
Meecenas, and Augustus? A. Theentire abseace of fulsome 
flattery ; the eulogy intended being implied. 

45. Q. What modern poets obtained suggestions from 
Horace’s odes of invitation? A. Milton and Tennyson. 

46. Q. What ode was happily translated by Cowper? A. 
“‘The Golden Mean.’’ This is admirable in the original, 
and not less so in the translation. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


47. Q. In what ode have we something of the materialistic 
philosophy of life? A. In the sixteenth of the second 
book, in which is to be found a kind of epicurean optimistic 
pesssimism. 

48. Q. What ode seems to express hope of immortality ? 
A. The thirtieth of the third book. The confident ‘I shali 
not wholly die’’ seems joyous; but the immortality ex. 
pected was only some remembrance on earth. 

49. Q. What affords the flavor of satire in his fable of ‘‘The 
Town, and Country Mouse’’? A. The contrast of the lei- 
sure conversation of the country with the hurrid and exciting 
scenes in the town. 

50. Q. Which two of his epistles are most valuable for 
modern readers? A. The ‘‘ Epistle to Augustus,’’ and that 
to Pisos, or the ‘‘Ars Poetica."’ 

51. Q. To what is the ‘‘Ars Poetica’’ indebted for its high 
repute? A. To the soundness of its teachings regarding 
poetry. 

52. Q. In considering what topic did Horace grow queru- 
lous? A. He was vexed that poems should be condemned 
simply because they were new, and praised because old. 

53. Q. What English translator miost closely imitates 
Horace? A. Pope. 

54. Q. What is said of the continuance of the fame of 
Horace? A. It will last as long as the fashion of the world 
lasts. 


‘“POMEGRANATES FROM AN ENGLISH GARDEN.’’ — ROBERT 
BROWNING. 

1. Q. What contrast is noted between the last author and 
this? A. Horace makes form the principal thing, thought 
secondary; with Browning, form is neglected, and thought 
everything. 

2. Q. From these characteristics what follows? A. It is 
difficult to translate the light and exquisitely finished Latin; 
and difficult to understand the weighty, but often rough, 
unpolished English. . 

3- Q. Does Browning's obscurity show carelessness? A. 
Not always, as one can readily see by trying to express some 
of the author’s thoughts in a better manner and in as few 
words. 

4. Q. What do such elliptical writers assume? A. That 
the intelligence and mental activity of their readers will 
readily supply the connecting ideas left unexpressed. 

5. Q. How does Browning use his extensive knowledge of 
philosophy, science, art, and literature? A. It seldom ap- 
pears as if on exhibition, but is constantly in use. If all 
that is familiar to him were as well known to the reader, 
he would discover in many passages unsuspected strength 
and beauty. 

6. Q. Are all Browning’s works commended as excellent 
either in thought or expression? A. The successive products 
of his genius are about as unequal as ever came from the 
same pen; some very superior, others not worthy of their 
source. 

7- Q. When doing his best by what does he captivate the 
reader? A. By his genuine originality. 

8. Q. What are the faults of his stanzas most liable to criti- 
cism? A. They are burdened with unessential details, and 
are obscure. 

9. Q. To what class of poets does Browning belong? A. 
The philosophical, or rather psychological. 

10. Q. What is the social and moral influence of Brown- 
ing’s poetry? A. It refines and elevates. We fail to find 
in his verse anything inconsistent with Christian purity. 

11. Q. With what have some of his critics found fault? 
A. The frequency with which he writes of love a8 
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the greatest power that moves the entire, human race. 

12. Q. What is the lesson taught by Browning? A. That, 
qwhile salvation is of grace through faith, man is called to 
live the present life truly and nobly, as a human being, and 
notas an angel, demon, or brute. 

13. Q. What is the object of placing these ‘‘ Pomegran- 
ates”’ in the ‘‘Chautauqua Course’’? A. To introduce to 
our C. L. S. C., by a few extracts from his works, an author 
too little studied in this country. 

14. Q. How extensive are the commended works? A. 
There are at least twenty-five volumes. 

15. Q. In a country of readers like ours, why are so few 
familiar with Browning? A. His books do not serve for 
pleasant, light reading, but for study, and require closer at- 
tention than most are willing to give. 

16. Q. Are all his poenis really worth reading? A. Some 
are like ‘‘ pomegranates ’’ which have too much of the tough, 
rough rind, and too little pulp to pay for ‘‘cutting deep 
down the middle.’’ 

17. Q. How is it with the selections found in this little 
book? A. Most of them are plain enough for any reader. 

18. Q. What is manifest in the ‘‘Home Thoughts from 
Abroad ?’’ A. Theauthor’s love of his native land. Much of 
his life has been spent abroad, but he loves old England still. 

19. Q. Wherein does ‘‘ Good News from Ghent ’’ resemble, 
and yet differ from, ‘‘ Sheridan’s Ride,’’ by Reade? A. Both 
are picturesque and stirring ; but one has a historical basis 
of thrilling interest ; the other is wholly a work of imagi- 
nation. 

20. Q. Why is Helen’s Tower called ‘‘The Tower of Hate’’? 
A. Because hated by the erring, but repentant Helen, and 
her wronged husband, Menelaus. 

21. Q. What is the quality of the poem entitled ‘‘ Shop ?”’ 
A. Plain, easy reading—bringing two characters in fine con- 
trast. 

22. Q. What lessons are taught in ‘‘The Patriot’’? A. 
Public sentiment is fickle; and to be greeted with plaudits 
or curses, to die honored or dishonored, does not settle man’s 
account before the higher tribunal. 

23. Q. What truth is maintained in ‘‘ Instans Tyrannus’’? 
A, That there is a moral excellence which is invincible. Faith 
and prayer make weakness strong. 

24. Q. While singing, ‘‘ Love is best,’’ as he so often 
does, in ‘‘ Love Among the Ruins,’’ what personal qualities 
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does the poet reveal? A. An appreciative eye, and descrip- 
tive powers not often so well used in his poems. This little 
sketch of nature is charming. 

25. Q. What is the key note of the poetic gem, ‘‘My Star’’? 
A. Love, frankly confessed, or unconsciously manifested, 
begets love. 

26. Q. What is characteristic of the charming stanzas in 
‘‘Evelyn Hope’’? A. Pathos, form, and exquisite finish. 

27. Q. Anticipating the last conflict, what earnest wish is 
expressed in ‘‘ Prospice’’? A. The wish to have the victor’s 
death, and the certain hope of meeting loved ones lost awhile, 
and ‘‘ being with God at rest.’’ 

28. Q. What office is served by these strangely com- 
pact, expressive lines? A. They are introductory to a pro- 
found argument for man’s immortality. 

29. Q. What thought did the picture of ‘‘The Guardian 
Angel” excite? A. That a good angel would forego the 
joys of heaven to be the teacher and guardian of a praying 
child. 

30. Q. Who can best feel the beauty and power of the 
more difficult lines found in ‘‘Abt Vogler’? A. Inspired 
musicians, and those who study them till their harmony 
enters and thrills the soul. 

31. What is the object of the poem ‘‘One Word More’’? 
A. It is apparently an impromptu dedication to his wife of 
the well-known volume ‘‘Men and Women,’’ which con- 
tains some of the best things he ever wrote. 

32. Q. Is ‘‘Saul’’ a work of the imagination? A. The 
theme is historical, but the supposed account given by 
David is a fine, poetic fancy. 

33. Q. What must be said of ‘‘An Epistle’? A. It needs 
careful reading, but it is admirable, and will repay the time 
and thought given to it. 

34. Q. In what selections do the author's religious con- 
victions appear? A. In ‘Christmas Eve,’’ and ‘‘ Easter 
Day.”’ 

35. Q. Does the dramatic form in which they are ex- 
pressed appear as the stage dress of the author’s Christian 
faith? A. No; but rather as his soul’s every day gar- 
ment. 

36. Is Browning, long neglected, at length likely to be- 
come popular with the masses? A. Through selections from 
his voluminous works he may, but it will be only to a lim- 
ited extent. 
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BY L. 


‘The deepest thoughts ne’er find a voice, 
Till touched by sorrow ; 

“The sweetest music on the earth, 
From grief we borrow. 


‘The grandest truths that find a place 
On written pages, 

Are found within, or borrowed from, 
The Book of Ages. 


‘The clouds that send refreshing rain 
In hounteous portion, 

Give back what they have borrowed from 
The mighty ocean. 


ADDA NICHOLS. 


Naught stands alone and separate 
In full completeness ; 

The fragrant flower must yield to_use 
Its honeyed sweetness. 


New light from out the old-time truths 
To-day is springing ; 

And echoes from the distant past 
Thro’ earth are ringing. 


As it has been so it will be, 
And each to-morrow, 

From out the golden yesterdays 
Makes haste to borrow. 





EDITOR’S 


AMERICAN FICTION. 

Following the fashion in other departments of thought 
and work, one might describe novels as ‘‘the new literature;”’ 
for the novel of to-day is, at least, as fresh a creation as ‘‘the 
new education’”’ or ‘‘thenew theology.”’ And itis gratifying 
to our patriotism to know that the American novelists are 
well up to the front in their profession. This fact is in line 
with the larger one that American genius easily triumphs 
in the new fields of intellectual effort. From the first our 
novelists have commanded old-world honors. Washington 
Irving’s Knickerbocker history of New York pleased and 
edified both shores of the Atlantic. Edgar A. Poe’s imagi- 
native tales helped to give the brilliant poet a name abroad. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne was treated in England as a citizen 
rather than as a stranger; and of Julian Hawthorne and the 
younger James and W. D. Howells, it may be doubted 
whether they are Europeans or Americans—if we judge 
only by their works and their changing residences. These 
facts give our novels a claim to be reckoned among the best 
fruits of this new, literary field. We have as yet produced 
no Scott, no Dickens, no George Eliot; but, like Shakspere, 
these authors are unmatched in the world—each a great 
genius of world-wide fame. 

Our writers of fiction are honored with translations into 
foreign tongues. Edward Eggleston’s ‘‘ Hoosier School- 
master’’ followed Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ into 
several languages of Europe, and since then it is common 
for a successful American novel to obtain the honors of for- 
eign translation. We all know that the most popular ro- 
mance ever written was ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’”’ Nor has 
its popularity ended. A good test is the success which fifth- 
rate actors still have with the drama made out of the story. 
It was translated into every great tongue of Europe, and has 
still a respectable sale each year. The general character of 
all novels has changed much since Walter Scott produced 
his historical and highly dramatic fictions. The dramatic 
element which was strong in Dickens and George Eliot has 
disappeared from the stories of Howells, James, Julian Haw- 
thorne, Cable, and their scholars. But it was strong in 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,”’ and is still more marked in the vig- 
orous and almost classical books of Mrs. Hodgson Burnett. 
In one word, the work of fiction has ceased to be tragedy, 
and has become comedy. The change has a wider sweep; 
for all our imaginative literature, including our poetry and 
drama, has turned to comedy. Contrast the recent songs 
with those of Burns, and note how the burning passion has 
given place to the silvery laugh. Note how in the newspa- 
pers, the ‘‘funny man’”’ increases in importance. The 
Texas Siftings has a large circulation as a ‘‘ funny paper,”’ 
and we have recently hearda gossipy story that a Methodist 
bishop of remarkable gravity uses that periodical to tide 
him over the languid hours of ‘‘ blue Monday.’’ The Amer- 
ican novel is perhaps ministering to needs of the same kind 
in its lapse from tragedy to comedy; it is, however, follow- 
ing a common road in all branches of imaginative art. The 
world seems to be asking for refreshment of spirit in the 
form of light and recreative fiction. 

But we should do our writers of fiction injustice if we left 
it to be implied that they only amuse us. Tragic scenes 
have disappeared, but a good substitute is found in carefully 
exact descriptions and characters of startling reality. The 
world of literary art is for the time being absorbed 
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in work of this kind. Happy the novelist who has 
found a piquant and original human landscape like that 
of Mr. Cable! He will paint it to the life and make a 
book equally refreshing to the man who knows all 
about it and the man who knows nothing about it. And if 
dramatic positions are wanting, there is the better satisfac- 
tion of prosaic and homely truth. For this is the law of fic- 
tion—it must conform to the truth of life and nature ; and, 
undoubtedly, our American contemporary novelists are 
making good use of their eyes, and increasing the faithful- 
ness of their copies of American life. There is one large 
matter for congratulation in the change of character which 
fiction has undergone. We have clean novels. French art 
still deals with passion and, therefore, reeks with impurity. 
Our novelists breathe open air and deal with wholesomer, 
because calmer and more prosaic, forms of human life. In 
the novel of passion all possible danger to morals lurk; in the 
novel of plain life, work and shifting fancies take the place 
of those deep-sea storms of the heart where, as in George 
Eliot’s stories, the conflict between love and law forever 
rages and roars in the susceptible ears of the youthful reader. 


REVIVALS THAT REVIVE. 

There is matter for serious alarm in the spiritual deadness. 
of the churches, and the absence of deep-ploughing revivals 
in the land. It is almost coming to pass that the ‘‘ back- 
settlements ’’ monopolize revivals, and that even in those 
remote districts the work is pronounced shallow by good 
judges. There isa paralysis on spiritual life, and only one 
remedy will reach the disease—revivals springing from an 
outpouring of the Holy Ghost. Let us repeat at the outset 
that we have no faith in mechanical revivals or revivalists. 
The churches want the work of God, and not that of adroit 
orators and mesmerizers. They want the deep-sea dredging 
of divine influence. They want the kingdom of God “ with 
power.’’ There are simple and plain conditions on which 
such reviving and converting force will visit a church and 
give it spiritual life. Let us recall them. 

First. There must be entire consecration of the pastor and 
his people. They cannot receive the Holy Ghost for half- 
hearted work, or half-giving up themselves to it. They 
must want it so as to give all things for it—want it as 
strong men want food, as mothers want their lost babes. 
When the church so consecrates itself, so desires the Holy 
Ghost, so surrenders all its earthly pots and ledgers to get 
the Spirit, its prayers will begin toavail. In many churches, 
the people don’t want a revival; it would alarm them if it 
came; it will alarm most of them when it comes; they dread- 
fully need to be alarmed. They have fallen asleep and noth- 
ing but Gabriel’s trumpet will ever rouse some of them. A 
little ‘‘extra work ’’ will not win a revival—it requires every 
ounce of thought, feeling, energy, work, which a church is 
capable of. We must give ourselves wholly to it. 

Second. Faith in God, including doctrinal soundness— 
belief in the Word, in the atonement, in the renewing work 
of the Spirit, and the necessity of it—such faith as devoted 
and consecrated men always have—is a second condition of 
revival. One of the troubles of the churches is the people 
who don’t believe much of anything, and are daily growing 
to believe less. Those who do not live religion are apt to 
quit believing most of the vital part of it. Such need the 
Holy Ghost, and hardly know whether there be any Holy 
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Ghost. They need burning over in the fire of a revival; but 
the poor souls hardly believe in revivals. Somehow the 
consecrated church will struggle into active and conquering 
faith. They will get to believing some of the truth if they 
once get ready to pay everything for it. Faith will grow 
when desire of the things of God comes into the souls of 
men. There must be faith before there can be revival—the 
faith is, on the human side, the proof that a revival already 
exists. 

Third. Consecration and faith need the far more power- 
ful work of the Divine Spirit. We do not want to convert 
people by machine methods. We want a divine energy 
“shed abroad in our hearts ’”’ and in the hearts of our neigh- 
bors. We want Holy Ghost revival work. How? God 
will help us when we really desire that kind of help, and 
become in dead earnest about it. He is so willing to give 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask it! But they must ask 
wanting, hungering, thirsting, surrendering all for it. ‘‘I 
don’t believe,’’ said a pastor to his people, ‘‘that you are 
quite willing to pay the gas bills of extra meetings; and yet 
you pretend to want a revival !’’ The Holy Ghost comes to 
men who will give all for it—a//—aLu. Do not forget the 
price. Do not forget that it is the Holy Ghost to whom you 
give all—for all. 


THE CLAFLINS AND VANDERBILTS. 

The recent deaths of two great millionaires—Wm. H. Van- 
derbilt and H. B. Claflin, both of New York—have very 
properly called attention to the growth and functions of 
great fortunesin this American Republic. Such fortunes are 
tous a novelty of the current half century, and to many 
minds they seem a proof of the failure of our institutions 
and the decadence of the American spirit. It is not our 


place to make an argument on the main question—which is 


after all whether it be right for one man to have more than 
another man—but there are some reflections on the useful- 
ness of wealth which deserve our passing notice. The man 
of great wealth is not simply a man who consumes much at 
the expense of other people’s stomachs and backs. Large 
as the personal expenses of a Vanderbilt may be, they do 
not amount to a tax of one mill per head upon the people of 
the United States. We refer of course to the food he eats and 
the clothes he wears ; and there is a saying of the elder Van- 
derbilt that ‘‘he got nothing but his food and clothing.’’ 
A millionaire in our day is a manager of large properties. 
We have two kindgof such managers ; one class is made up of 
proprietors, and the other of emp/loyés elected or appointed. 
It is probable that the first class has served the public best 
—for both classes are essentially agents doing business for the 
public. We prefer to choose our agents ; but it is notorious 
that the elected agents have defrauded us more than the 
other class. Wm. M. Tweed was a man ‘‘chosen of the 
people ’’—elected by popular ballot. Jim Fisk, of the same 
period, was self-appointed, in form a proprietor, but in fact 
also elected to railroad management. Both ended badly and 
they were about equally harmful. After Fisk’s downfall 
came the era of railway magnates and of consolidations in all 
trades and industries. We have had about twenty years of 
its full swing, and it is too early to fortell the outcome with 
precision ; but some of the good may be pointed out. The 
consolidation has evils and perils, but it undeniably econo- 
mizes for us all. We complain much, and not without rea- 
Son, of the evils; but we overlook the gains. In railway 
business the consolidations have greatly reduced the cost of 
travel and transportation iz theaggregate. The Vanderbilts 
ofall names have saved the people annually more money 
than they will leave to their sons—if we credit them with 
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the cheapening of rates by combining many, short roads un- 
der a single management. It is only one side, but we ought 
to see this bright side as well as the other. 

If we look into the career of H. B. Claflin, we see still more 
clearly the economy of a consolidation. In twenty years 
the wholesale dry-goods houses of New York have been re- 
duced in number to an astonishing extent, while the increase 
in sales has been even more astonishing. ‘‘ Ten houses sell 
twenty times as many goods as a hundred houses sold in 
in 1860.’’ We quote the statement from the lips of a New: 
York merchant. The explanation is consolidation ; and the 
new method reduces the cost of goods to the people at large. 
H. B. Claflin consumed no more than an average gentleman ; 
he saved money for every man, woman, and child in the 
Union, by reducing the cost of getting goods from the mills 
where they are made, to the homes of the people, The large 
houses economize every item of cost in the transfer of fab- 
rics from the manufactory to the people who wear thei. 
This is what we mean when we write that the function of a 
great proprietor is to cheapen by consolidating. If his work 
be honestly and conscientiously done, it may be practical 
philanthropy. The effect of reduced fares and goods is that 
more persons can afford to travel and to consume higher 
grades of goods ; that more people are employed in making 
railway equipments and manufacturing fabrics and dis- 
tributing them to the points where they are finally sold. 
The wholesale method economizes labor in distributing and 
increases the amount of labor in producing. 

Vanderbilt and Claflin stand or fall by this logic; if the 
logic is good, they were among the most useful citizens of 
this Republic because they managed profitably for the people 
their great and growing, private fortunes. By this logic 
they may be said to have gathered a few fortunes into their 
hands in order to (or asa means to) putting vastly more into 
the hands of the many. The question of motive need not be 
raised ; if it be raised, shall we not find cause to believe in 
providential design when we discover that the motives of a 
Vanderbilt or a Claflin are of no consequence? To benefit 
himself, each of them is inexorably bound to benefit us all. 
A little may be made by thieves like Tweed and Jim Fisk ; 
great fortunes are made by enriching the general public. 
To get much, they must help many to get each a little. If 
we must enter the field of motive, we may observe with satis- 
faction that Vanderbilt and Claflin were both active and 
liberal supporters of Christian churches and charities. The 
socialist may sneer at this fact ; Christians hardly have the 
right to doubt the sincerity of the gifts and charities of men 
who out of much gave much to the support of religion and 
philanthropy. The far-sweeping design, which, presiding 
over life, makes the service of our fellowmen a profit to our- 
selves when it is a philanthropy, converts the whole of Van- 
derbilt’s wealth into a philanthropy for all of us who ride 
smoothly, safely, cheaply over his solid rails in his comfort- 
able coaches. It is to the genius for consolidation that the 
average American owes the more than regal comfort of rail- 
way travel. It matters little whether we praise or blame, 
God makes such lives as Vanderbilt’s and Claflin’s to min- 
ister to the wants and further the interests of their genera- 
tion and of coming generations. It will be the fault of 
others if the evils which have sprung up in connection with 
consolidations are not held in check. That some evils are 
inevitable is the first, great lesson in practical life. A man 
may do good with his money by conducting a business which 
gives employment to labor. These men did this and more, 
as we think, for their generation; hence it is not a question of 
capital versus labor, but of two immense fortunes in the 
hands oftwo men. Claflin was the more benevolent of the- 
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‘two ; did more for the spread of truth, and for the poor. His 
example in giving was more positive on the side of the 
«church of God than Vanderbilt’s ; and yet they were both 
benefactors of their race. 
RELIGIOUS LIFE IN COLLEGES AND UNI- 
VERSITIES. 

The enthusiasm with which some students of Harvard are 
seeking the abolition of ‘‘compulsion in religion,’’ is quite 
worthy of a holy cause, though one must doubt the holiness 
of their purpose. It is strange that so many miss the fact 
that mankind in general takes no warm interest in struggles 
for irreligious liberty, while they warmly espouse any cause 
of religious liberty. The experienced American citizen has 
a profound suspicion that the Harvard student simply pre- 
fers ‘‘ loafing ’’ to attending chapel; and as ‘‘ loafing ’’ is not 
a species of ‘‘religious liberty,’’ the outside world is not 
championing the latest Harvard ‘‘advance in education.’’ 
The whole question of religious life in these higher institu- 
tions is raised by the statement of the Harvard boys that 
voluntary attendance at chapel would make those services a 
true measure of the religious interest in the college. Of 
course, older persons will wag their heads derisively when 
they read this suggestion of the boys at school in Cambridge. 
If what boys of sixteen to twenty voluntarily do is a meas- 
ure of the life of a college, we really suspect that religious 
interest will not make agood score. It can easily be guessed 
that the ‘‘tally’’ will be in favor of things quite outside of 
college business proper. Let us be plain. A boy at school, 
as a rule, wants to gain the ends of his calling as a student. 
He wants to master his studies so far as they seem to him 
to be practical to his future, and to obtain his degree at 
the termination of his course. He works for pay just as 
truly as the man who shovels dirt for a dollar a day. It 
would be folly to ask the man to love to shovel dirt; it is on 
the average just as foolish to ask a lad to love study. Boys 
are seldom Samuels; and their parents seldom wish them to 
be. Their religion is not pietistic, not emotional, not ritual, 
not very spiritual. Those who know boys at sight under- 
stand these things. They are, as a rule, earthly and animal; 
easily interested in sports and contests either of muscle or 
mind, and little interested in purely religious things. 

If what young people of either sex voluntarily prefer to 
do, from day to day, be the best law of their conduct, it will 
‘be wise to turn them loose from all restraints at an early 
age. It is not the law of their conduct; it is not the law of 
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any one’s conduct. We have al! to do what we ought, not 
what we prefer, todo. Boys and girls should begin early, 
and compulsion enough to push them along into the habit 
of respecting and obeying the ought of their daily life, is the 
plainest common sense in their training. Arnold of Rugby 
made the greatest religious advance in the religious train. 
ing of boys when he set about the culture of manliness and 
conscience in them. Properly speaking, there is no other 
religious life in higher schools except this moral vitalism, 
To some readers this may seem a shocking statement. But 
we ask them to get acquainted with their own boys and 
their neighbors’ boys. Nor is the case of girls broadly dif. 
ferent. The point is that young persons can be deeply and 
constantly interested in doing what is right because it is 
right, and that manliness and womanliness are to them at- 
tractive forms of right doing. The youth is ambitious to be 
a man, to be what a man should be, and is easily moved to 
act as a man ought to act. Arnold produced a great crop of 
manly Englishmen by getting this idea of manly religion 
into many minds. It is of course the only true religion. 
When we begin in the heart we do so to end in manly con- 
duct. If religion in anybody is only ‘‘a happified state of 
the soul,’’ it is of no earthly use, and is rather a harmful 
species of folly. The less of such religion our colleges have, 
the better for the country. 

It seems to us, therefore, that what college authorities can 
do is,—First. To insist upon daily recognition of religion ina 
service as simple and unostentatious as possible. It were bestif 
all participated in it—by responses and in singing—as a means 
of fixing the vagrant attention of students. The long chap- - 
ter of the Bible, and the long and dreary prayer of the 
average professor, leave the students to think of and do 
many other things besides assisting inthe worship. Meth- 
ods of binding up the attention of all ought to be studied 
out. Second. College authorities ought to build up the manli- 
ness and womanliness of students. A first condition of this 
is manly instructors. Teachers who tell lies or cheat or 
evade duties or take unfair advantage or nurse their ego- 
tism or give way to passion or sneak out of difficulties— 
such teachers are worse than infidels, and if they profess 
piety, they make infidels. Character is the great teacher; if 
the instructors have ‘‘ the root of the matter in them,’’ they 
will unconsciously graft their kind into the nature of the 
students. But every duty in college may be made availa- 
ble in the culture of manly character. On that solid rock 
the higher, religious life will rise to the hdliest heights. 
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We regret exceedingly that Dr. Calderwood’s second paper 
on Moral Philosophy has failed to reach us for insertion in 
this impression of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. We do not know 
the cause of the delay. There are many slips liable to hap- 
pen between Edinburgh, Scotland, and Meadville, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


The good-natured caricaturist who represented President 
Cleveland on an immense globe, successively writing up 
“‘everything on the face of the earth’’ for his message, was 
not far astray. The message touched everywhere. But it 
touched no unnecessary points. It was direct, outspoken, 
and manly. 

The Mormon question is treated with fervor and emphasis 
in the president’s message. Itis rumored that Miss Rose 


Cleveland is the writer of the paragraphs. However this 
may be, the influence of the opinions will be powerful. They 
come in particularly well just now. It is understood that Sen- 
ator Edmunds will call up immediately after the holiday re- 
cess, a bill which will make important additions to the law 
already in force. Prominent among the provisions of this 
bill are the abolishing of the importation of Mormon con- 
verts into this country, and the annulling of the law of the 
legislature of Utah as far as it precludes the appointment by 
the United States of certain trustees of the Mormon church. 


It is usual at the opening session of each Congress to dis- 
cuss the joint rules which are to govern both Houses. 
Clause 13 of these rules forbids the sale of liquor in the 


Capitol and about the grounds. The discussion which 
arose when this rule was brought up is very suggestive of 
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the sensitive state of feeling there is in the country on the 
temperance question. The rule passed the Senate and went 
over to the House, but not until several gentlemen had ex- 
pressed the irritation they felt that temperance must be 
noticed, and several others had taken the opportunity to 
make strong speeches in favor of its strict observance. 


‘The election of a president of the United States Senate 
to succeed Vice-President Hendricks deceased, gave one of 
our contributors, General John A. Logan, a fine opportunity 
to show that a man may have a fine sense of political hon- 
or, as well as a keen appreciation of the proprieties of polit- 
ical life. When General Logan was tendered the presidency 
of the Senate by his party, he was w7se and zod/e in declin- 
ing an office made vacant by the death of his successful 
competitor in the last presidential campaign. 


In all the state of Tennessee there is no more interesting 
spot than New Rugby, ‘‘ Tom Hughes”’ colony. A common- 
sense plan of furnishing houses is followed. There is said to 
be a singular contrast between the outside and inside of the 
cottages. Some of them are little better than log houses, 
but nearly all are furnished in excellent style and exquisite 
taste, the furniture, bric-4-brac, pictures, and libraries, hav- 
ing been brought from England. 


The following is not the report of a Bowery knock-down. 
Neither is it taken from the ancient records of a Roman 
gladiatorial show. It is a summary of the casualties result- 
ing from a friendly (?) cane-rush at one of our most advanced, 
American colleges, Columbia, on December 18: ‘“‘ Fifteen 
students unconscious from suffocation, twenty-five black 
eyes, six sprained wrists, three mangled corns, two mashed 
fingers, one torn under-lip, seventy-five barked shins, and 
one dislocated nose.”’ 


Two million five hundred thousand dollars have come into 
the possession of Chicago for a public library. What this 
means is best told by comparing the amount with the cost 
of other, great libraries. The public library of Boston—next 
to the Congressional library at Washington, the largest in 
the country—contains nearly three hundred thousand vol- 
umes. Yet less than a million dollars have been expended 
onit. The Astor library of New York City has received about 
a half a million dollars. About one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand volumes are on its shelves. Chicago can easily place 
within the use of her people a library four times as large as 
Boston possesses, five times as great as that of New York. 
How she will manage her princely bequest will be an inter- 
esting study. 


Cremation is again apopular theme. At Mt. Olivet, L.1., 
a crematory was opened in December. Several success- 
ful incinerations have already taken place. The first crema- 
tion in the new temple of the Buffaio, N. Y., Cremation Com- 
pany was made on December 27. This progress need not 
alarm any one who objects to a return to the old, Roman 
method of disposing of the dead. The sanitary arguments 
for its introduction will have but little force, save in our 
very large cities, for many generations. What Dr. Howard 
Crosby calls the ‘‘ aesthetic objection,’’ is altogether too 
strong at present to allow any great advance in the custom. 


The name of Nanticoke, Pennsylvania, has been made 
historic in mining amnals, by a most dreadful catastrophe. 
In the slope of a large mine of the Susquehanna Coal Com- 
pany, twenty-six men were buried alive on December 18. 
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Day and night up to the present writing, January 2, every- 
thing within the power of human brains and hands has 
been done to recover the buried men. The work, so far, has 
been fruitless. No direct blame can be attached for the ac- 
cident. It was simply one of the inevitable results of the 
present system of mining,—a part of the price of being com- 
fortable the world must pay in human life. 


A distressing case of insanity developed in New York City 
recently as a direct result of the use of antimony in bleach- 
ing an unusually heavy head of hair. The victim is reported 
to have been a woman of strong physique and remarkable 
strength of will. She was completely wrecked by her van- 
ity. French heels and tight corsets have been put under 
bane by women of common sense. ‘It is easy to see that 
their day is nearly done. A crusade against drugs is now in 
order. 


Prohibition is stiil victorious in Georgia. On November 
25 the people of Fulton county carried the ‘‘dry’’ side by a 
majority of 228 votes. The liquor men have made a des- 
perate fight since to set asidethe result. So far, their efforts 
have been in vain. Prohibition is almost sure now to win 
the state. For economic as well as moral reasons the South 
cannot afford to allow liquor-drinking. Free whiskey makes 
a poor people. The South has its fortune to make. Like 
a wise youth it is adopting the habits that insure proserity. 


We are, on the whole, a peaceful people. But we do an 
immense amount of litigating. How much the annual re- 
port of Attorney-General Garland makes conspicuous. He 
tells us that during the year just past 1,658 civil suits, and 
11,977 criminal prosecutions were terminated in the various 
United States courts. 


The eight-hour system is to have a practical test. Quincy, 
Illinois, has the honor of making the trial. A tobacco man- 
ufactory of that city has adopted the plan on the ground 
that ‘it will pay in the long run."’ 


Rev. W. Hay Aitken has attracted wide attention in his 
labors in the Protestant Episcopal Mission in New York 
City. Mr. Aitken began his evangelistic labors when a boy. 
People were amazed by his boyish eloquence. Heafterward 
graduated at Oxford in 1865, and took acuracy. In connec- 
tion with this work he devoted some time to successful mis- 
sionary labors in towns and cities. When Evangelist Moody 
left England, Mr. Aitken was the only man to be found who 
could hold the thousands the former had attracted. Itis said 
to have been at the urgent advice of Mr. Moody that Mis- 
sioner Aitken left his parish for the work of an evangelist. 


In no town in the country, so far as we know, are the in- 
dustries so evenly divided between men and women as in 


Humboldt, Iowa. Nine women of the town are engaged in 
trade. The wife of one of the principal merchants does all 
the purchasing, making regular trips East. Two women are 
in drug-stores. Another is her husband’s legal partner ina 
shoe-store. Three are engaged in the millinery business. 
Two are regular correspondents of newspapers. The only 
woman cashier in a bank in Iowa belongs to Humboldt. 
All the teachers of the public schools are women. For five 
years the principalship of the schools has been held by 
a woman. A woman minister has prezched the Gospel to 
the people there for five years, and now that she is leaving 
another woman succeeds because the society would not em- 
ploy a man. 
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There is solid encouragment in the report of the thir- 
teenth annual meeting of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation. The meeting was held in Washington, D. C., the 
third week of December. It discussed the most practical 
health questions in the plainest terms. The attention given 
to epidemics, such as the small-pox plague in Montreal and 
the typhoid fever outbreak in Plymouth was especially 
thorough. A better health administration is what we want; 
more sanitary regulations that the commonest people can 
understand; a popular revival in favor of cleanliness and 
fresh air. This is what the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation is trying hard to give us. Only one danger besets 
it—that it will shoot over the heads of the people it is trying 
to benefit. 


One outgrowth of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals is the Band of Mercy. It has had an extraor- 
dinary growth. There are in America five thousand and 
seventy of these ‘‘bands’’ with a membership of about 
three hundred and twenty thousand. They are organized in 
secular schools of all grades and Sunday schools of all de- 
nominations. The object is expressed in the pledge taken. 
“I will try to be kind to all harmless living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage.’’ As an instrument 
for educating the hearts of children the Band of Mercy de- 
serves recognition and support among teachers and parents. 

While enjoying ‘‘ Pomegranates from an English Garden’”’ 
this month, it will be interesting for C. L. S. C. readers to 
know that Robert Browning has succumbed to Venetian 
charms and bought the Palazzo Manzoni, one of the most 
beautiful houses, though not the biggest or most majestic, 
in Venice. He does not have possession for several months. 
The interval he will spend in his London house. It is a pa- 
thetic fact in Mr. Browning’s life that miuch as he loved 
Florence and long as he lived in that city, he has never set 
foot inside her walls since his wife’s death there in 1861. 

One of the healthiest and prettiest hobbies of the times is 
the culture of the chrysanthemum. Chrysanthemum clubs, 
chrysanthemums for decorations—public and private, for 
corsage bouquets, and for conversation, have become quite 
“the thing.’’ It is a fancy that is worth the cultivating for the 
large interest of taste, of genuine pleasure, and of real infor- 
mation that it will yield. Then the sweet, sturdy flower is 
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too democratic to allow its devotees to run into the extrava- 
gance that orchid-culture and even rose-culture demands, 


The photographic hat certainly caps the climax of odd in- 
ventions. It is a contrivance placed inside a hat, by which 
any view whatever may be taken without appearing to pho- 
tograph it. What horror it would inspire if it came into 
common use. A ‘chiel amang us takin’ notes’ is terror 
enough; how much worse a chiel takin’ pictures. 


The report from Castle Garden for the year 1885 has three 
hopeful features. The number of immigrants during the 
year was thirty thousand less than the number for the pre- 
ceding year, the class was much better than ever before, and 
fewer paupers had to be sent back. Quality not quantity is 
what we need coming through Castle Garden. 


The price of learning how to use new discoveries is a dear 
one. The natural gas discoveries which at present are 
threatening to revolutionize the methods of heating and 
manufacturing over a portion of the United States, are 
bringing with them serious disaster. In Pittsburg, Pa. 
within a month two terrible explosions have occurred, with 
a third at Cannonsburgh of the same state. There is some 
satisfaction in being behind the age a decade or so. 


On December 15 General Robert Toombs died at his home 
in Washington, Georgia. General Toombs was a lawyer 
and orator of great brilliancy, being known throughout the 
South as the ‘‘old man eloquent.’’ Before the war he held 
the position of senator of the United States; afterward he 
was made Secretary of the State of the Confederacy and a 
general in the rebel army. To the last he was irreconcilable 
to the result of the war. Only a short time before his death, 
General Toombs was received into the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. 


The boasted broad-mindedness of the North displays some 
pitiable weak spots now and then. It has been some time 
since one more shocking has come to view than the refusal 
of Troy, N. Y., hotel-keepers to give accommodations to 
the Fisk Jubilee Singers. These people are ladies and 
gentlemen of refinement. They deserve courtesy from every 
one. There ought to be a public way of making it ‘‘too 
hot’’ for the narrowness of those people who refuse this 
courtesy. 
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COLLEGE LATIN COURSE IN ENGLISH. 

Page 123. ‘‘ Menander. (342-291 B.C.) But little is known of 
his ‘personal history. He is said to have been drowned while 
swimming in the harbor of the Pirzeus, at Athens. 

P. 126. ‘‘ Trochees.’’ Poetic feet consisting of one, long, ac- 
cented syllable and one, short one, as shown in the following line: 
““ But a | troub-le | weighed up- | on her.” 

“ Archaic.’”’ Ancient. 

(The other measures alluded to will be found explained in 
C. L. S. C. Notes in the December issue. ) 

P. 144. ‘‘Diphilus,’’ A contemporary of Menander, and one of 
leading, Athenian, comic poets. 

P. 145. ‘“‘Epicureanism.’’ A system of philosophy which took 
its name from its founder Epicurus (342-270 B. C.). He and his 
school considered pleasure to be the chief good in life. 

P. 155. ‘‘crasez l'infame.”’ ‘* Crush the infamous person.” 

P. 157. ‘‘ Ai-ne’a-dz.’? The Romans, as being the descend- 
ants of Aineas. 


’ 


P. 158. ‘‘Favonius.”” The spring wind, generally called 
zephyrus, but given this name by the Romans, ‘‘to intimate the 
favorable influence he exercised on the prosperous growth of the 
vegetable world.”’ 

‘*Son of the Memmii.’"’ The book of Lucretius was addressed 
to Caius Memmius Gemellus, who was pretor in 58 B. C. 

‘*Mavors.’’ The god, Mars. 

P. 159. ‘‘ Deedal.’’ Skillful, ingenius. The word is derived 
from Deedalus, a mythical personage under whom the earliest de- 
velopment of sculpture and architecture among the Greeks was 
made. He designed the intricate labyrinth in which the fabled 
Minotaur of Crete was kept. 

P. 161. ‘‘Iphegenia.’”” The daughter of Agamemnon and 
Clytemnestra. Agamemnon had offended Diana by killing a 
hind sacred to that goddess, and had neglected to fulfill the vow 
which he had made in expiation. For this cause the Greek fleet 
sailing against Troy, was delayed by a calm in Aulis. Here it 
was made known through the priest Calchas that the goddess 
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could only be appeased by the sacrifice, on her altar, of his 
daughter, Iphegenia. Under the pretence of giving her in mar- 
riage to Achilles, Agamemnon sent back for his daughter and 
presented her as a sacrifice. According to some accounts, when 
she was on the point of being offered, Diana substituted a stag in 
her place, and conveyed her in a cloud to Tauris where she served 
the goddess as priestess in her temple. Immediately after the 
sacrifice a fair wind arose and the fleet sailed away. 

P. 163. ‘‘Pierides.”” A surname given to the Muses, which 
was derived from Pieria, near Mt. Olympus, at which place, the 
Thraciaus first worshiped them. 

P. 166. ‘‘Centaury.”” A plant of several species, some of 
which are found growing wild, and coming up in fields and 
gardens as weeds. It belongs to the genus, Gentianace@. One 
of these plants is said to have cured the foot of the wise centaur, 
Chiron, who was wounded by the arrow of Hercules, and so it de- 
rived the name. 

P. 172. ‘The plague of Athens.”” During the second invasion 
of Attica by the Peloponnesians, 431 B. C., the inhabitants of this 
district were all shut up in the city of Athens where a dreadful 
pestilence broke out, which swept away not less than one fourth 
ofthe people. ‘‘ The demoralizing effects of the despair produced 
by this mysterious disease were worse than the physical suffer- 
ings,’’ which were terrible. 

“St Jerome.” (340(?)-420). One of the most celebrated and 
most learned of the Christian fathers. He translated the Old 
and New Testaments into Latin, and was the author of several 
works, among which were his Commentaries on several of the 
Scriptural books. 

P. 178. ‘‘ Quintilian,’? Marcus Fabius. 
most celebrated of the Roman rhetoricians. 
work is a complete system of rhetoric in twelve books. 
also distinguished as a teacher of eloquence. 

“Sapphic and Alcaic.’’ Adjectives derived from the proper names, 
Sappho and Alczus. They were both Greeks, and both leaders 
in the olian school of lyric poetry. The former was the ‘‘cen- 
ter of a female literary society, most of the members of which 
were her pupils in poetry, fashion, and gallantry.”’ Her lyric 
poems were originally contained in nine books, but only fragments 
of them have been preserved. But little is known of her life. 
There is a story which is not authenticated, that finding her 
love for Phaon unrequitted, she sought death by casting herself 
from the high, Leucadian rock. 

Alczeus began to flourish about 611, and was contemporaneous 
with Sappho. Only fragments of his writings have been 
handed down, but they are of such an excellent character as to 
merit the highest praise. He is said to be the author of the well- 
known Alcaic Metre, named from him. 

P. 179. ‘Arthur Henry Hallam.” (1811-1833). Son of the dis- 
tinguished, English historian. He was graduated at Cambridge in 
1832, and in the following year accompanied his father on a trip 
to the continent. In Vienna he was seized with a violent illness 
of which he died. A volume of his poems and essays was 
published after his death. He was betrothed toa sister of the 
poet, Tennyson. 

P. 180. ‘‘ Bulwer-Lytton,’’ Edward George Earle Baron Lytton. 
(1805-1873.) An English novelist. He was the youngest son of 
Gen. Bulwer, but assumed the surname of Lytton, his mothex’s 
name, in 1844, when he succeeded to her large estates. In 1831 
he entered the House of Commons as member from St. Ives. In 
1866 he was raised to the peerage as Baron Lytton. His numer- 
ous books are too well known to need mentioning. 

P. 183. ‘‘Pelides,”’ Achilles. This name was frequently given 
to him as he was the son of Peleus. 

P. 184 *‘Sulpicius.’”’ (124-43 B. C.) One of the most eloquent 
orators of his age. He was the author of many legal works, and 
also of some poetry. He studied oratory with Cicero. 

“Catullus,”’ (about 87-47 B. C.) A Roman poet. One hundred 
and sixteen of his poems are extant, treating of a variety of sub- 
jects. 


(40-118 (?) ). The 
His great, literary 
He was 
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P. 189. ‘‘ A8/-a-cus.’’ Son of Jupiter and A¢gina, born on the 
island named after his mother. Tradition asserts that there were 
no inhabitants on the island, and that his father turned the ants 
into men and gave Zacus rule overthem. He was renowned for 
his justice and piety, and often was called to settle disputes 
among men—and even among the gods themselves. 

P. 190. ‘‘ The hundred-headed beast.’’ This refers to Cerberus 
who is generally represented as three-headed, Horace himself 
speaking thus of him elsewhere. Hesiod calls him fifty-headed. 
This is a good instance of the freedom with which the poets 
modified mythology to suit their own fancies. 

P. 190. ‘‘Prometheus.’’ The son of the Titan Iapetus. My- 
tholygy relates that he stole fire from heaven and gave it to 
mortals, and, besides, taught them many useful arts. For this 
and refusing to give any explanation to the decree which he re- 
peatedly uttered, that Jupiter should be dethroned by his own 
son, he.was chained to a rock by Jupiter, and in this condition an 
eagle consumed his liver, which was restored each night. He 
thus suffered perpetual torture. Hercules, however, killed the 
eagle and freed the sufferer. 

‘*Pelops.’’ Grandson of Jupiter. Being banished from Phrygia 
he went to Elis. He brought with him fabulous wealth, and 
gained such influence in all Southern Greece, that it was 
called Peloponnesus from his name. Several legends are told of 
Pelops, one of which was the following: Tatalus the favorite of 
the gods, desirous of testing their powers of divination cut to 
pieces and boiled his own son, Pelops. But the immortal gods 
knowing what it was refused to touch it, except Demeter, who 
was mourning for the loss of her daughter, Persephone, who had 
been carried to the lower regions against the mother’s will to 
become the wife of Pluto; she being absorbed by grief ate the 
shoulder. The gods afterward ordered Mercury to put the limbs 
of Pelops in a caldron, and very soon he was taken out alive ; 
and to supply the place of the missing shoulder, one of ivory 
was substituted. 

‘‘Orion.’”’ A handsome giant and hunter who had been de- 
prived of his sight by GEnopion. He was informed by an oracle 
that he would regain his sight if he would go towards the east 
and expose his eyeballs to the rising sun. Having recovered the 
use of his eyes, and failing to find Gnopion to take vengeance 
on him, he went to Crete where he lived as a hunter. 

P. 191. ‘‘Falernian Vine.’’ The vine grown in Falernus Ager, 
a district in the northern part of Campania, celebrated for the 
wine produced from its vines. 

P. 192. ‘‘Eurus.’’ The southeast wind. 

‘*Achilles.””’, The great hero of the Trojan war, as related by 
Homer in the ‘‘ Iliad.”’ 

‘‘Tithonus.’’ The brother of Priam. The gods granted him 
immortality in answer to the prayers of Aurora who loved him, 
but they did not add the necessary accompaniment to render this 
a blessing, immortal youth, and he continually shrank away, 
until at last in pity he was transformed into a grasshopper. 

P. 193. ‘‘ Warren Hastings.’’ (1732-1818). Governor-general 
of British India, whither he went from England as clerk in the 
East India Company in 1750, and steadily rose until he attained 
the highest offtce in the company. The company was exceed- 
ingly prosperous under his management, and immense sums of 
money poured into the treasury. Investigation revealed the fact 
that he was most cruelly oppressing the natives and wringing 
these untold sums from them. For this he was impeached, and 
the long trial which gained a world-wide notoriety followed. 
Edmund Burke led the charge against him, assisted by Fox, 
Sheridan, and Grey. Hastings pleaded his own defense. The 
trial opened in 1788 and closed in 1795. The East India Com- 
pany granted him an annuity of four thousand pounds, and he 
purchased the great Hastings estate, and passed the remainder 
of his life in agricultural pursuits. 

“Clive,’’ Robert. (1725-1774). When he was but eighteen 
years of age he obtained a clerkship in the East India Company. 
In the great Sepoy Rebellion he took an active part, and ac- 
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quired a name for desperate courage, and military genius. 
Shortly after he returned to England, where he was impeached 
on the charge of cruelty to the natives; but he successfully vin- 
dicated his actions. Under a fit of melancholy, to which he had 
always been subject, he took his own life. 

‘‘Lacs.”’ The word lac is applied to the number one hundred 
thousand. 

P. 195. ‘‘ Mel-pom/e-ne.’ 

“* Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.” 
honorable to die for one’s country.”’ 

“‘Justum et tenacem propositi virum.” 
steadfast in his purpose.”’ 

P. 198. ‘‘ Ve-na-frum.’’ A town in the north of Samnium. 

“Bishop Atterbury.’’ (1662-1732). An English theologian 
and politician. He was constantly involved in controversies. 
He was dean of Carlisle and afterward canon in Exeter Cathedral. 
His strong adherence to the Stuart kings was the means of send- 
In 1723 he with his daughter, Mrs. Mor- 
His body 


The muse of tragedy. 
“It is sweet and 


‘A just man and 


ing him into exile. 
rice, left for Paris, where he spent the rest of his life. 
was privately interred at Westminster. 

‘‘Phraates.’’ A king of Persia. 

‘*Tlia."’ Rhea Silvia, the mother of Romulus and Remus, 
She was beloved by the god Mars. 

P. 199. ‘*‘ Ben Jonson."’ (1574-1637). 
Among his many plays are, ‘‘Every Man in His Humor,’ 
‘“‘Every Man out of His Humor;’’ the “ Poetaster;’’ ‘‘ The Al- 
chemist,’’ ‘‘ Catiline,’? and many others. Shakspere is said to 
have taken part as an actor in some of these plays. He was at 
one time placed in confinement for killing Gabriel Spenser in a 
duel, and during his imprisonment he adopted the Roman Cath- 
olic faith; but in later life he renounced this and again became a 
Protestant. He was buried in Westminster Abbey, and upon his 
tomb was engraved the inscription; ‘‘O, rare Ben Jonson.” 

P. 200. ‘‘ Aphrodi’te.’’ Venus. 

“‘Tce’a-rus."” The son of Dedalus, who, wishing to escape 
from the vengeance of Minos, King of Crete, obtained for him- 
self and Icarus wings which he fastened on with wax. Dzedalus 
flew safely over the Aigean Sea, but Icarus soared too high; the 
heat of the sun melted the wax, and he fell into the sea and was 
lost. That part of the sea is called after his name, the Icarian 
Sea. 

** Pindar.”’ 

P. 201. ‘‘ Centaurs.’’ 


An English dramatist. 


(522-442 B.C.). The greatest lyric poet of Greece. 
A fabled race said to have inhabited Mt. 
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Pelion, in Thessaly, The name signifies bull-killers. They are 
represented as half men and half horses. Hunting bulls on 
horseback was a national pastime in Thessaly, and from this cir. 
cumstance may have arisen the conception of thus embodying 
them. 

‘*Chi-mez/ra.’”’ This monster which breathed forth fire was 
composed of three distinct animals; the fore part was like a lion: 
the middle part, a goat; and the hinder part, a dragon. Some 
writers represent her as possessing three heads, one of each of 
the animals composing her body. She caused great devastation 
in Lycia; but was finally killed by Bellerophon, who shot her 
with arrows from the back of the winged horse, Pegasus. 

‘*Dircéan Swan.’’ Reference is made to Pindar. The Dirce 
was a small river watering the plain lying west of Thebes. 

‘* Si-cam/bri-ans.’’ One of the most powerful tribes of Germany, 

P. 204. ‘‘ Pisos.’’ Piso was the name of a highly distinguished 
Roman family. The name itself is derived from a verb which 
refers to the grinding of corn, and it was always associated with 
agriculture, which among the Romans was always held in high 
esteem. It was to the seventh noted person of this name and 
his two sons that Horace addressed his ‘‘ Ars Poetica."’ The 
father died in 32 A. D., aged eighty years. 

P. 210. ‘‘Waller,’’ Edmund. (1605-1687). An English poet. 

P. 211. ‘“‘Racine,’’ Jean. (1639-1699). A French, tragic poet. 

‘**Corneille,’’ Pierre, kor-nal or kor-nay. (1606-1684). A French 
dramatist. 

‘‘Otway,’’ Thomas. (1651-1685). An English dramatist. 

P. 212. ‘‘Apelles.’? The most celebrated of Grecian painters. 
He flourished about 300 B. C. 

‘‘Lysippus.’’ A famous Greek sculptor who lived at the same 
time with Apelles. 

P. 213. ‘‘ Bernini,’’ Francesco, ber-nee-nee. 
Italian sculptor and painter. 

‘‘Kneller,”’ Sir Godfrey. (1648-1723 (?)) An English artist. 

‘*Blackmore,’’ Richard. (About 1650-1729). An English author, 
best known by his heroic poems. 

‘‘Quarles,”’ Francis. (1592-1644). An English author. 

‘*Dennis,’”’ John. (1657-1734). An English author and critic. 

‘‘Mzonian wing,’’ The expression refers to Homer. 

P. 214. ‘‘Eusden,’’ Rev. Lawrence (— -1730). An English 
poet who was appointed poet-laureate in 1718. 

‘‘Philips,’’ Ambrose. (About 1671-1749). An English poet. 
‘Settle,’ Elkanah. (1648-1723). An English dramatic poet- 


(1598-1650). An 








IN “THE CHAUTAUQUAN.”’ 


HOW TO LIVE. 

1. “Sir William Jones.’’ (1746-1794). An eminent, English 
orientalist. His fame was such that in 1768 Christian VII. of 
Denmark sent him a request to translate the life of Nadir Shah. 
He published a Persian grammar which was long used as a text- 
book in the schools ; also a volume of poems which were mostly 
translations from the Asiatic languages. He was distinguished 
for his legal studies. He was knighted in 1783, and was sent to 
Bengal as judge of the supreme court of judicatyre. He died at 
Calcutta. He had mastered twenty-seven languages. 

2. ‘‘Adam Smith.’’ (1723-1790). A Scotch philosopher ; pro- 
fessor of logic and moral philosophy in the University of Glas- 
gow. Leaving England in 1763 he made extensive foreign 
travels occupying three years, after which he returned and 
settled down at Kirkcaldy for ten years hard study. He pub- 
lished in 1776 the first complete work on political economy 
under the name of ‘‘ Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations.’’ He was the author of several other books. 

3. ‘‘Edmund Burke.’’ (1730-1797). An English statesman 
and author. He fitted himself for the practice of law but soon 
abandoned it and gave himself up to literature. He published 
many works, historical, political, and philosophical in their char- 
acter. He conducted the impeachment of Warrem Hastings, and 





his speech at the opening of that celebrated trial is regarded as a 
masterpiece of eloquence. 

4. ‘‘Beauclerk.’’ (1739-1780). An intimate friend of Dr. 
Johnson ; a man distinguished for his great conversational powers, 
He was one of the original nine members of the ‘* Literary Club,’’ 
founded by Dr. Johnson and Reynolds. 

5. ‘‘The dauphin, son of Louis XVI."’ (1785-1795). This un- 
fortunate person was the third childof Louis XVI. and Maria An- 
toinette, and became dauphin by death of his elder brother. He 
was imprisoned in the Temple with the rest of the royal family 
during the French Revolution. After the execution of his father 
he was proclaimed king under the name of Louis XVII., and 
great efforts were made to place him at liberty. These so alarmed 
the officers of the government that ‘‘the boy was torn from his 
mother’s arms and carried screaming to another part of the prison. 
Here he was consigned to the care of a shoemaker named 
Antoine Simon, a violent Jacobin of rough manners and a brutal 
temper, who with his wife treated him with systematic cruelty. 
The young prince was left alone in a cell day and night without 
employment or amusement or any opportunity for exercise or to 
breathe fresh air. A vessel of water seldom replenished was 
given him, and some coarse food was occasionally thrown. in at the 
half open door. He was allowed no means of washing himself, 
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and his bed was not made for months. His limbs became rigid, 
and his mind through terror, grief, and monotony became im- 
becile, and at length deranged. Something he had said in re- 
ply to questions having been perverted to the injury of his mother, 
he resolved thenceforth to be silent, and for a long period neither 
threats nor blows nor coaxings could induce him tospeak. When 
not sleeping he sat quietly in his chair without uttering a sound 
or shedding a tear or shrinking from the rats with which his dun- 
geon was swarming. After the reign of terror he was placed un- 
der more merciful keepers, but he was still kept in solitary con- 
fnement, and not allowed to see his sister, imprisoned in an 
adjoining apartment. At length in 1795, a physician was allowed 
to see him who pronounced him dying of scrofula.’’ He died 
June 8, and was buried in the cemetery of St. Marguerite and 
every trace of the grave was obliterated. 

6. ‘Kasper Hauser.’’ His history is one of the unsolved 
mysteries of this century. He was found in the market-place of 
Nuremburg on May 26, 1828, between four and five o’clock 
in the afternoon, dressed like a peasant boy. He seemed about 
He had a letter addressed to a 
He could only say, ‘‘ From 
But he could 


sixteen or seventeen years old. 
gentleman who knew nothing of him. 
Regensburg,’ and ‘‘I do not know’’—in German. 
write his name, ‘‘ Kasper Hauser,’’ in fine characters. His feet 
bore no mark of shoes, and were small and beautiful. His skin 
was very white. He would eat bread and drink water, but showed 
violent dislike to all kinds of meat and drink. He was most 
kindly treated, and persons of great intelligence became in- 
terested in him. So soon as he could be trained to talk, 
it appeared that he had worn no clothing but a shirt and 
trowsers from his childhood, that he had lived in a dark place un- 
derground, where he was not able to stretch himself at full length; 
that he had been fed on bread and water by a man who did not 
show himself, but who cleaned and dressed him and brought food 
and drink while he slept, naturally or perhaps after opiates. His 
sole occupation had been playing with two wooden horses. His 
education was watched with great interest by teachers, and after 
a year or two he was placed as a clerk in an office at Auspach. 
One day a stranger called on him, under the pretext of bringing 
him a message from his friend Lord Stanhope, and asked him 
to meet him in the palace garden. When the interview took 
place, the stranger stabbed him in the side. Kasper Hauser re- 
turned home and told the story, but died four days after. Some 
doubt has been felt as to the whole narrative,—it has been 
charged that Kasper Hauser was an adventurer. But the state- 
ment, made as above, seems well founded.—/. /°. Hale. 

7. ‘‘Die Vernon.’’ The heroine in Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Rob 
Roy.” 

8. ‘‘Rosalind.’”? A daughter of the exiled duke in Shakspere’s 
“As You Like It.”’ 

g. ‘‘Madame de Genlis,”’ zhén-léss. (1746-1830). A celebrated 
French authoress. She held the position of governess tothe chil- 
dren of the Duke of Orleans, one of whose sons, Louis Philippe, 
was made king. She wrote for their instruction, several works. 
During the French Revolution she was obliged to flee to Eng- 
land. When Bonaparte assumed the government Madame de Gen- 
lis returned to Paris and rapidly published many works. Inall, she 
wrote eighty volumes, comprising many novels and memoirs, 
historical and philosophical productions. 

1o. ‘Warren Colburn.’’ (1793-1833). An American mathe- 
matician, author of the ‘‘ First Lessons in Mental Arithmetic,’’ 
which iad the greatest sale of any text book of its kind ever 
published. 

I1. Miss ‘‘Edgeworth,’’ Maria. (1767-1849). An English 
authoress. Her father, Richard Lovell Edgeworth, was a dis- 
tinguished writer, and carefully educated his daughter to be his 
assistant. Several books were published as their joint produc- 
tions. Her own works, mostly novels, were collected and pub- 
lished in eighteen volumes, and are still reprinted. 

“Capel Lofft,” the author of Self-Formation, was the son of 
another author of the same name, who wrote some books of no 
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great importance, on literary subjects. ‘‘ Self-Formation,”’ in— 
deed, is not a book of very great importance. It contains, how-- 
ever, some hints which have interest for students or scholarly 
men and women. It was first published in 1847, under the title, 
“‘Self-Formation; The History of an Individual Mind,’ and wili 
be found generally in the older public libraries.—F. F. Hale.. 





RELIGION IN ART. 

1. ‘‘ Winckelmann,”’ Johann Joachim. (1717-1768). A dis~ 
tinguished German critic and writer on art. He spent much off 
his life at Rome, where he became a Catholic in order that he- 
might avail himself of a fine situation offered him by the Pope’s. 
nuncio. He was the author of many works. While returning: 
from a visit to Vienna he was assassinated at Triest by an Italian, 
whose cupidity had been aroused by the sight of some gold 
coins which he had seen in Winckelmann’s possession. 

2. ‘‘Elgin marbles.’’ A collection of sculptures to be found 
in the British Museum, which were chiefly taken from the Par-~ 
thenon. They are named after the Earl of Elgin, who spent 
much time and money in obtaining them. He was sent to Con- 
stantinople in 1799 as envoy plenipotentiary from England; and 
while there the thought came to him of rescuing from the Turks, 
and securing for his own-land, some of these beautiful works of 
art. He obtained permission from the Porte to remove from the. 
ruins of Athens ‘‘any stones that might appear interesting to. 
him.’ With the aid of a corps of artists, in ten years he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the many beautiful pieces which now orna- 
ment the museum. ‘‘ As types of beauty these sculptures have 
never been surpassed, and even in their fragmentary condition, 
they afford models of form which modern art has not been able 
to equal. Under this influence a national school of sculpture has. 
been established in England.”’ 

3. ‘‘Python.’’ A celebrated serpent, formed from the mud 
left on the earth, after the deluge. It lived in the dark caves of’ 
Mt. Parnassus, until it was slain by the arrows of Apollo. 

4. ‘‘Pandora.’’ According to mythology she was the first. 
woman on earth, and was sent by Jupiter, who was angry be- 
cause Prometheus had stolen fire from heaven, in order that she. 
might bring misery upon the human race. She was a beautiful 
person, endowed with all fascinations, but possessed of a deceitful 
mind. She brought with her a box filled with all human ills, 
which escaped when she opened the box, all save hope. 

5. ‘‘Branchus.’’ The son of Apollo and a Milesian woman. . 
He was the founder of the oracle of Apollo at Didyma, a place on 
the sea-coast of Ionia, south of Miletus. His descendants, the 
Branchidz, were the ones upon whom the care of the oracle and 
temple devolved. 

6. ‘‘Count Stro’ga-noff,’’ Alexander. (1734-1811). A Russian 
who was made president of the Academy of Science in St. Peters- 
burg. He was a distinguished patron of the arts. The fine col- 
lection which he made passed into the hands of his son, Karl 
Sergei, who published several treaties on Roman Antiquities. 

7. ‘‘Am-al-the’a.’’ This goat was rewarded for its kind service 
by being placed among the stars. 

S. ‘*Preller,’’ Ludwig. (1809-1861). 
scholar. 

g. ‘‘ Overbeck,” 
German painter. 

10. ‘* Pausanias."’ 


A German, classical 


Friedrich. (1789-1869). A most illustrious, 
A Greek author who lived in the latter part 
of the second century, A.D. He traveled extensively and de- 
scribed very accurately the places he visited. He took great 
pains in writing of works of art and objects of antiquity. 

11. ‘*Van Eyck,’’ Hubert and Jan. These brothers were of ” 
Flemish birth, the dates covering the life of the former being 
(1366-1426), and those of the latter, (1370-1440). They sogreatly 
improved the art of oil painting that its invention has often been 
erroneously attributed to them. 

12. ‘‘St. Sebastian.”” (255 (?)-288). A Roman martyr. He- 
was highly educated and was noted for the zeal with which he- 
helped to spread the Christian faith. For this he was summoned: 
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to appear before Diocletian the emperor, and commanded to re- 
nounce his belief in Christ. This he resolutely refused to do— 
and was thereupon shot with arrows, and left fordead. He, how- 
ever, revived and recovered; but was afterward beaten te death 
with clubs. 

13. ‘St. George.”” The patron saint of England. He is re- 
puted ‘‘to have been born in Palestine in the third century. * * * 
He was a Christian ard suffered martyrdom at Nicomedia in 303, 
for having torn down the edict of Diocletian against Christians, 
the emperor liimself being then in the city. * * * He is distin- 
guished for his exploit of rescuing a king’s daughter from a drag- 
on; but this story is a medizval invention.”’ — Johnson's Cy- 
clopedia. ’ 

14. ‘‘Sibyls of Cume and Erythre.”’ Sibylis a name frequently. 
applied to prophetic women. It is generally agreed that there 
were ten thus designated, the most celebrated of whom was the 
Sibylof Cumz. She came from the far east to Italy, and offered 
the Sibylline books to King Tarquinias. A{neas consulted her 
before making his visit to the lower regions. The Sibyl of 
Erythre, of whom very little is known, is often identified with the 
Cumezan Sibyl. 

15. ‘‘Eusebius.”” (About 264-340). A theologian and eccle- 
siastical historian of the early, Christian church. He was born in 
Palestine, studied in Antioch, and founded a school at Czsarea. 
He was imprisoned during the prosecution of Diocletian. After 
the Council of Nice, which was summoned to condemn Arius, 
and in which he was one of the prosecutors, he himself was 
charged with favoring Arianism. He wrote many books. 


SUNDAY READINGS. 

1. ‘‘Washington Gladden.’’ (1836 -——). He was born at 
Pittsgrove, Pa.; ‘‘was graduated at William’s College, Mass., in 
1859 ; has held Congregational pastorates in Brooklyn and Mor- 
risania, N. Y. and North Adams, Mass.; has been connected 
with the /ndependent and other journals of New York and Brook- 
lyn, and is a successful lecturer. Author of From the Hub to 
the Hudson, and of contributions to periodical literature.”’— 
Johnson's Cyclopedia. 

2. ““T. T. Munger.’’ One of the great thinkers of the present 
day ; the author of several books, among which is the Freedom 
of Faith. He is also a contributor to periodical literature. He 
has recently been transferred to his present ministerial charge, a 
Congregational church in the city of New Haven, where he is 
meeting with great success. 


GOD IN HISTORY. 

1. The earliest, great, military movements were the expeditions 
of Egyptian monarchs, who marched through Palestine to con- 
quer the Hittite and Syrian and Mesopotamian countries; and 
those of Elamite or Assyrian monarchs, who marched through 
Palestine toward Egypt. In later centuries, Sargon, Esarhaddon, 
Pharaoh-Necho, and Nebuchadnezzar repeated the exploits of 
their predecessors, making Palestine the highway along which 
they moved to conquest. When the Persians came into the pos- 


session of empire, the fleets and armies of Cambyses descended 
upon Egypt, along the eastern and western borders of Palestine. 
Alexander the Great moved his armies through Palestine to cop. 
quer Egypt. The Romans, at different times, marched from 
Egypt into the East through Palestine, and from the Eas 
through Palestine, into Egypt. The first Napoleon set ont 
on his magnificent line of conquest, from Egypt, through Pales. 
tine, against all Asia and Europe. Palestine was the objective 
tract of the crusades. Here, really, though perhaps not directly, 
were decided the questions whether Europe should be Christian 
or Mohammedan; and whether Mohammedanism itself should 
be, politically, Arabian or Ottoman. The world is now looking 
with interest on this tract of the battle-fields of ancient history, 
from the upper Nile to the upper Tigris, from the Soudan to 
Herat, expecting that here, not many years hence, the question 
will be decided whether Great Britain can retain her Indian pos. 
sessions, or, in other words, whether the Asia of the future is to 
be English or Russian. Palestine still remains the strategic 
center of this tract, as she has been in all the past. There is no 
other spot on earth where the trail of the great movements of 
history has so often turned upon itself, or become worn into such 
distinct pathways.—Dr. Beecher. 

2. ‘‘Dr. Shedd,’’ William Grenough Thayer. (1820-—). An 
American clergyman and a voluminous writer who was for sey- 
eral years a professor in the Andover Theological Seminary. 

3. ‘‘Gibbon,’’ Edward. (1737-1794). One of the most illus- 
trious of English historians. He was highly educated at Oxford, 
from which place he was expelled because he adopted as his own 
the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church. In a little over a 
year he renounced this, and although nominally accepting again 
the Christian faith, he was always very much unsettled in his 
belief, and ended in becoming an avowed infidel. His Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire is universally admitted to be one 
of the greatest, historical works ever produced. 

‘*Guizot,”’ Francois Pierre Giullaume, gé-z6. 
distinguished, French historian and statesman. ‘‘He must be 
ranked among the great and good men of France. The purity 
of his private life and the simplicity and strength of his Christian 
faith add a crown of solid worth and shining grace to his noble 
character.”’ 


(1787-1874). A 


MODERN ITALY. 

1. ‘‘Basilicata.’’ A province in southern Italy lying between 
the Apennine ridge and the gulf of Taranto. 

2. ‘‘George P. Marsh.’”’ (1801-1882). An American scholar, 
author, and diplomatist. He was a graduate of Dartmouth Col- 
lege. In 1842 he became a member of Congress; in 1849 was 
sent to be minister resident at Constantinople; and in 1852 un- 
dertook a special mission to Greece. During his residence 
abroad he traveled extensively and became a thorough Scandi- 
navian scholar. In 1861 he was appointed minister to Italy. He 
published several books. 

3. ‘*Pam/’ma-to-ne.”’ 

4. ‘* Cottelengo,’’ cot-te-leng’go. 
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The last is not always the best; but Simon Newcomb’s work on 
Political Economy* is easily the best in its field. For the versa- 
tile author has given fair heed to much that is new in human ex- 
perience of values and exchanges, and has tried at least to meet 
new things with new names. He has wisely separated the theo- 
retically exact part of the science from the speculative part—and 
so keeps science and scientific speculation on different plates, so 
tosay. The tone of the book is good ; the author writes in good 


a of Political Economy. By Simon Newcomb, Ph .D., LL.D. 


New York: Harper & Brothers. 1836. 


temper. It is worth while to mention this because authors ot 
economic treaties sometimes show symptoms of rabies. 

Professor Laughlin’s little book on the study of Political Econ- 
omy* resembles his notes and abridgements of John Stewart 
Mills’ Political Economy, especially in a dogmatic tone. Profes- 
sor Laughlin always knows a little too much—that is more than 
is knowable. And yet there is much good advice in the book for 
those who can sift it well. 

*The study of Political Economy. Hints to teachers and students. 


By J. Lawrence Laughlin, of Howard University. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1885. 
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Mr. Horace E. Scudder has undertaken a most useful and com- 

mendable enterprise in editing ‘‘American Commonwealths,” a 
series of books comprising the histories of several of the United 
States. The fifth and sixth books of the series treat respectively 
of Michigan* and Kansasf. The former begins with the ex- 
ploration of the state in the earliest days of the history of the 
New World and carries it down to the present time. The brave 
struggles of the Jesuits under Father Marquette, Pontiac’s War, 
and Hull’s career during the Revolution are three of the themes 
which have drawn out the author’s fine powers of narration. 
The book is written in a clear, concise style, and deals in a fair 
and just manner with all question pertaining to the interests of 
the states. Prof. Leverett W. Spring is the author of the book 
on Kansas. The history of that period of violent contests be- 
tween the slave-holding and free labor immigrants occupies the 
the greater part ofthe volume. ‘The strong, impassioned style of 
this intensely partisan work marks it at once as lacking the es- 
sential element in all accurate history ; but no one who is swept 
along from the repeal of the Missouri Compromise in 1850 to the 
admission of Kansas as a free state in 1861, on a tide of words 
in perfect keeping with the stirring scenes of strife and blood- 
shed which they describe, can regret that the author wrote rather 
as a reformer than as a mere historian. 

“From Boston to Bareilly ’’{ is an account by Doctor Butler 
of his visit in 1883 back over his mission fields in India. It is 
written in a spirit of rejoicing over the wide spread and happy 
results of the former years of his work. Touches of quaint hu- 
mor are mingled here and there with its deeply earnest tone. It 
is full of fine description and useful knowledge of that interest- 
ing land. The strong vein of imagination, manifesting itself too 
prominently in intense expression, mars somewhat the effective- 
ness of the work. But this can be readily overlooked as one 
thinks of the long and bitter trials and discouragements en- 
dured by him in former years sustained by the bright hopes of a 
future now so fully realized. Such an experience can but be 
a very training school for the imagination. 

J. W. Chadwick, himself a versifier of considerable merit, has 
made a collection of his favorite poems from all authors.|| Simply 
that they are his favorites could hardly be an excuse for the com- 
pilation. A poetic thought, however, underlies the selections, 
and gives a legitimate raison d’étre. It is that they are tones 
caught by the poets from the two voices of nature which speak 
loudest to men, the mountains and the sea. A few poems, for 
example, Clough’s Columbus, might better have been omitted. 
The far greater number are beautiful in themselves and in har- 
mony with the thought of the book. 

“The Great Cities of the Modern World ’’2 is a complete cyclo- 
pedia in its line, and yet is conceived and arranged in so at- 
tractive a manner as to relieve it of ail the dull monotony almost 
inevitably attendant upon any collection of facts. The book isa 
most interesting and valuable one. The author’s reason, how- 
ever, for giving the cities in the consecutive order in which they 
are placed is hard tosee. Throughout the Old World they are 
taken up apparently hap-hazard, without any regard to proxim- 
ity, chronology, or importance, and on this side of the water the 
order is South America, Canada, Mexico, and the United States. 

In writing his volume on ‘Italian Popular Tales,’’{ Professor 
Crane has given clear glimpses into the innermost life and 
thought of the Italian nation. Such well-selected compilations 


*Michigan. A History of Governments. By Thomas McIntyre 
Cooley. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1 25. 

tKansas. The Prelude to the War forthe Union. By Leverett W. 
Spring. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Price, $1 25. 

tFrom Boston to Bareilly and Back. By William Butler. New 
York: Phillips & Hunt. Ciacinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 1885. 

|The Two Voices. Poems of the Mountains and the Sea. Selected 


by John W. Chadwick. Troy, N. Y.: H. B. Nims & Co. 1886. 
’The Great Cities of the Modern World. By Hazel Shepard. New 
York: George Routledge*& Sons. Price, $1.50. 
(Italian Popular Tales. By Thomas Frederick Crane, A.M. Bos- 
ten: Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. 1885. Price, $2.50. 
E-feb 
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of folk-lore must help on the satisfactory adjustment of affairs 
between the governing classes and the governed. By means of 
fairy tales, legends, ghost stories, and jests, which have been 
handed down by tradition, the author introduces his readers to 
the real Italians; and in this guise they are found to be delight- 
ful. The book is a store-house of good things, and will afford 
amusement and profit for many an hour. 

W. D. Howells’ ‘Tuscan Cities’’* is a book of travels without 
wisdom, opinions, or sentiment. It hits the mood of the cultivated 
traveler of leisure the most perfectly of any book of travels 
we have read. The great cathedrals suggest neither dates nor 
measurements to the author. The people call forth neither re- 
flections on the causes of their present condition nor speculation 
on the outlook before them. No history obtrudes itself. The 
book is rather a series of impressions written from the stand- 
point of a man thoroughly acquainted with all these things and 
resolved to enjoy to the utmost the flavor of them. Readers 
who want information will do better to turn to guide-books and 
encyclopzedias; those who enjoy humorous, suggestive, and life- 
like pictures from the streets and corners of the Tuscan cities 
cannot do better than read Mr. Howells. 

For those who wish to study the principles and doctrines of the 
Democracy for the past thirty years and more, there is no work 
comparable to the Public Writings and Speeches of Samuel J. 
Tilden.f Mr. Tilden has been the exponent of the best life and 
thought of his party for many years. Asa statesman and or- 
ganizer he has had no superior. The Democracy at large has 
acknowledged him as its Mentor. The writings and speeches 
which Mr. John Bigelow has so well edited in these volumes, re- 
flect with clearness all the principles by which Mr. Tilden has 
been actuated. They also support them by the ablest arguments 
which can be advanced. While in no sense a literary man, Mr. 
‘Tilden has a dignified, direct style which makes his forcible yet 
temperate putting of public questions very interesting reading. 
A good feature of the editing is that there is scarcely anything 
used which has not a permanent value. 

‘Studies in Shakspere’’{ is the last book from the pen of 
Richard Grant White. The work is worthy of the man who de- 
voted so much of his life to the study of English literature and 
It is written in his characteristically direct, plain, 
and forcible manner. His answer to the question often asked 
him — How to read Shakspere—is an example. He says: “The 
way is—to read him. Don’t read any man’s notes or essays or 
introductions. Dont read mine.’? After a love for his writings 
has been acquired then explanations and studies may be taken up. 
This certainly is good advice so far as Mr. White’s book, at least, is 
concerned for it depends largely for its interest on a full knowl- 
edge of Shakspere. A strong controversial spirit is seen in 
parts of the book—markedly so in the chapter on ‘‘The Bacon- 
Shakspere Craze.’’ ‘The ‘‘Studies’ on the plays are clear, con- 
cise, and delightful. 

Weather and wealth is Mr. Barnard’s theme in his new book} 
written for the Chautauqua Town and Country Club. The 
scheme that he elaborates is none other than the cultivation of 
the ground. Fortune sits on your own doorstep is his text, and 
he preaches from it a simple, convincing sermon, good for young 
and old, and for practical results worth a dozen treatises on agri- 
culture and the science of wealth. 

A most timely and practical book is the latest one published 
by Dr. Oswald, called ‘‘Household Remedies.’’3 Far from be- 


language. 





With illustrations from 


*Tuscan Cities. By William D. Howells. 
Boston : 


drawings and etchings by Joseph Pennel and others. 
Ticknor and Company. 1886. Price, $5.00. 

tThe Writings and Speeches of Samuel J. Tilden. Edited by John 
Bigelow. In Two Volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1885. 

tStudies in Shakespeare. By Richard Grant White. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 1886. Price, $1.75. 

Talks about the Weather in its relation to Plants and Animals. A 
Book of Observations for Farmers, Students, and Schools. By Charles 
Barnard. Boston: Chautauqua Press, 117 Franklin St. 1885. 

ZHousehold Remedies. By Felix L. Oswald, M.D. New York: 
Fowler & Wells Co. 1886. 
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ing, as might be supposed from its title, a compendium of rules 
and prescriptions for the different diseases to which the house- 
hold is heir, it advocates simply the gospel of Natural Hygiene. 
Consumption, dyspepsia, nervous maladies, and all others can 
be cured by fresh air, exercise, frequent bathing, and dietetic 
precautions. The nature and the causes of the diseases, the 
best methods of administering the natural remedies, and the 
deadly influence of the alcohol habit upon any of them are 
treated in the clear, candid, and interesting manner which char- 
acterizes the author. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Tommy’s First Speaker for Little Boys and Girls. Edited by 
Tommy Himself. Chicago: W. H. Harrison, Jr. 1886. 
A Child’s Version of A<sop’s Fables, with a Supplement Con- 
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taining Fables from La Fontaine and Krilof. J. H. Stickney, 
Boston: Ginn & Company. 1886. Price, 4o cents. 

The Science of the Mind Applied to Teaching. By U. J. Hoff- 
Illustrated. New York: Fowler & Wells Company. 1885. 
A Primary Arithmetic. ByG. A. 
Boston: Ginn & 


man. 

First Steps in Number: 
Wentworth and E. M. Reed. Pupil’s Edition. 
Company. 1885. Price, 35 cents. 

The First Steps in Number. By G. A. Wentworth, A. M. 
and E. M. Reed. Boston::Ginn & Company. 1885. Price, $1.00, 

The Lost Silver of Briffault. By Amelia E. Barr. New York: 
Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 1885. 
$1.25. 

A Grammer School Arithmetic. 
Boston: Ginn & Company. 1885. Price, 85 cents. 

The Talisman. By Sir Walter Scott. Edited by Dwight Hol- 
brook. Boston:;Ginn & Company. 13886. Price, 60 cents. 


I'rice, 


By G. A. Wentworth, A. M. 





SPECIAL NOTES. 


THE FLORIDA CHAUTAUQUA. —The second annual meet- 
ing of the Lake de Funiak Assembly will begin on Febru- 
ary 10. The Assembly lectures will begin on February 23; 
and on the same day the following departments, all under 
the general direction of Dr. A. H. Gillet, Superintendent 
of Instruction, will open their respective work: 
Cc. L. S. C.; the Chorus Class; the Minister’s Institute, un- 
der the care of Dean A. A. Wright; the Art School; the 
Kindergarten; the Kindergarten Normal; the School of Elo- 
cution taught by Prof. R. L. Cumnock; the School of Lan- 
guages; and the School of Cooking. Everything is being 
done to make this winter Assembly in a summer land as at- 
tractive, entertaining, and profitable as possible. The ob- 
ject of the management at the Florida Chautauqua is to do 
for the people who throng the winter resorts of the land of 
flowers, what the parent institution does for the people who 
seek relief from the summer heats and press of care, amid 
the groves about Chautauqua Lake. The location of the 
assembly is all that could be desired. Lake de Funiak is 
located in Walton county, Western Florida. It is the county 
seat of the county, on the Pensacola and Atlantic Railroad, 
midway between Tallahassee and Pensacola. By the com- 
pletion of this railroad, a little more than a year ago, the 


The. 


fine tablejland on which the town is situated was opened to 
settlement. It is about eighty miles in length and thirty 
miles in width, and with an average altitude of two hundred 
and seventy feet above the Gulf of Mexico, which is about 
twenty miles dway. It is, therefore, accessible from the sea- 
board routes, or from the Central Mississippi Valley routes, 
The altitude of the location, its freedom from malaria, the 
purity of its water, and the rolling character of the ground, 
together with the abundant shade furnished by the pine, 
live-oak, magnolia, and other Florida forest-trees, make it a 
most desirable place for a winter encampment. 

Copies of 7he Program, a 16-page quarto paper, illustrated 
and containing much valuable information concerning Flor- 
ida, can be had by addressing A. H. Gillet, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The pressure of Local Circle matter—the number of cir- 
cles to be noticed never equaled what it is at present — with 
the space devoted to the list of graduates of the Class of ’8s, 
has crowded from our columns the C. L. S. C. Classes for 
this month. We are sorry that this should have happened, 
but trust that our readers will recognize the limitations of 
our space, and be satisfied. 
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Last August the fourth class was graduated from the Chautauqua Literary and’ Scientific Circle. 


the names of the graduates. 


C. GRADUATES—THE CLASS OF 


The list is complete and will be found, we think, exact. 


1885. 


Below we publish 
It has been prepared at 


Plainfield, N. J., under the supervision of Miss K. F. Kimball, the office secretary, —a fact which guarantees that it 


has been well-done. 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


the present class contains 1250, making a total of 5561 graduates in four years. 


Some interesting statistics can be compiled from these lists of graduates, published in 
The first class, that of 1882, contained 1600 graduates; that of 1883, 1275; that of 1884, 1436; 


More than half as many graduates as 


Yale or Harvard has had, the former in its 184 years of life, the latter in its 247 years. 
The class of 1882 had 39 states and territories represented ; the class of 1883, 36; that of 1884, 39; that of 1885 has 38. 
In Canada in 1882, there were 11 graduates ; in 1883, 17; in 1884, 38; in 1885 there are 35. 


The class of 1882 had 5 foreign graduates ; that of 1883, 1 
A remarkable fact about all the classes is that the majority are ladies. 


1883, 200; in 1884, 237; in 1885 there are 200. 


; that of 1884, 1; the present class has 3. 


In 1882 there were but 356 men in the class; in 


While the Class of 1885 was smaller than its predecessors, the C. L. S. C. Classes never were so strong in active 
members as to-day. The Class of 1889 is already far ahead of any previous class at this time in the yrar. When its rol! 
is completed the outlook is that it will number over 20,000 members. 

Persons whose names are marked * have died since graduation. 


Maine. 


Adams, Miss Mary E. 
Adams, Mrs. Hannah J. 


Bragg, Mrs. N. E. 
Beale, Mrs. Susan E. 
Beale, Franklin H. 


Crockett, Miss Alice L. 
Cunningham, Miss Fanny E. 
Cook, Mrs. Margaret A. 


Buker, Miss Eva F. 
Bucknam, Miss Alice 
Chesley, Mrs Julia M. 





Covel, Mrs. Anna E. 
Curtis, Mrs. Frank A. 
Douglas, Mrs. Phebe W. 
Greene, Mrs. Clara A. 
Gardner, Miss Cora E. 
Gardner, Miss Eva May 
Goodsoe, Miss Abbie A. P. 
Greenwood, Emelie 
Haynes, Grace Jeannette 
Haskell, Mrs. L. Celeste 
Hopkins, Mrs. Geo. H. 
Hoxie, Mrs. Clara E. 
Hill, Miss Nancy M. 
Helmershausen, Mrs. AnnieT. 
Haskell, Joseph C. 
Haskell, Mrs. Viola B. 
Harris, Miss Jennie 
Hutchins, Miss Rosetta D. 
Irish, Miss Maria M. 
Jewett, Miss Helen L,. 
Knight, Howard W. 
Kelsey, Rev. Francis D. 
McDowell, Miss Lucy A. 
Merrill, Mrs. Abbie F. 
Nash, Victor Howard 
Perkins, Mrs. Mary N. 
Perkins, Edward Augustus 
Pollard, Miss Annie F. 
Rich, Miss Alluah L. 
Rendell, Alina S. 
Remick, Mrs. Fannie W. 
Remick, Frank 
Robinson, Lorenzo S. 
Reynolds, Edward C. 
Simmons, Miss Lillian A. 
Stone, Miss Katherine F. 
Stickney, Mrs. Eliza A. G. 
Smith, Miss Mary L. 
Stevens, M.D. Mrs. Mary B., 
Smith, Miss Cora H. 
Sanborn, Mrs. L. G. 
Vose, Miss Lydia C. 
Valentine, Miss Celia E. 
Wood, Mrs. H. E. 
Wentworth, Mrs. Alice B. P. 
Whittier, Mrs. Olive T. 
New Hampshire. 
Brown, Miss Gertrude 
Buckminster, Julia Maria 
Barnes, Fred. W. 
Currier, Miss Isabella J. 
Caleff, Miss May L. 
Cram, Miss Emma C. 
Fletcher, Mrs. Nellie H. 
sreenwood, Miss Alice T. 
Green, Sarah J. 
Huckins, Mrs. Lucretia T. 
Marden, Albert A. 
Mayo, George A. 
Nudd, Mary Abbie 
Page, Miss Susie A. 
Rundlett, Mrs. Lizzie A. W. 
Sanborn, Miss Mabel J. 
Wood, Mrs. Sarah J. 
Weston, Miss Emma H. 
Wyatt, Sophia 


Vermont. 
Clark, Mrs. Henrietta 
Dillingham, Mary E. 
Daniels, Miss Lucy J. C. 
Eastman, Miss Ellen A. 
Eastman, Geo. T. 
Frost, Mrs. Carrie M. 
Hopkins, Mary Lillian 
Hoyt, Mrs. Eva H. 
Moore, Mrs. Ella S. 
Mason, Mrs. Cynthia S. 
McDuffee, Mrs. Rosie B. 
Parker, Mrs. Ann S. 
Sharpe, Miss Ida May 
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Smith, Miss Marcia E. 
Taylor, Miss Martha S. 


Massachusetts. 


Alden, Mrs. Alice J. 
Amerige, Mrs. Mary L. 
Ashton, Miss Annie 
Bailey, Mrs. Ida E. 
Barnard, Miss Mary E. 
Belknap, Comer A. 

Bass, Miss Lydia M. 
Bates, Mrs. Harriet E. 
Bayley, Miss Carrie M. 
Blood, Miss Minnie E. 
Brooks, Miss Louisa L,. 
Brown, Miss Helen A. 
Bullard, Miss Clara L,. 
Burgess, Miss Emmie L. 
Burlingame, Miss Phebe A. 
Bird, Miss Anna F. 
Bosworth, Miss Juliette A. 
Baxter, Julia J. 

Baker, Miss Abby T. 
Beede, Mrs. Abbie J. 
Brackett, Ellen Louise 
Blake, Mrs. Annie E. 
Brigham, Caleb B. 
Brigham, Mrs. C. B. 
Bailey, Miss Laura A. 
Cutler, Mrs. Emma L. 
Cushing, Arthur B. 
Comey, Albert B. 

Comey, Mrs. Miranda J. 
Crowell, Mrs. Eliza M. 
Crowell, R. Ina 

Curtis, Miss Maria E. 
Chubbuck, Miss Lena A. 
Chase, Mrs. John J. 
Chapin, Miss Annie M. 
Crane, Horace P. 

Carter, Mrs. Emma H. 
Colby, Mrs. Annie C. H. 
Dudley, Miss Helen A. 
Drew, Mrs. Anna E. 
Fletcher, Carrie Worcester 
Davidson, Mrs. Rachel A. 
Evans, Miss Carrie M. 
Evans, Miss Mary E. 
Eldridge, Miss L. Eugenie 
*Fogg, Charles H. 
French, Lettie E. 

French, Irene A. 

Fuller, Miss Hattie D. 
Fullerton, Mrs. S. L. 
Fullerton, Rev. J. Ellsworth 
Fairbanks, Miss Jessie L. 
Fairbanks, Mrs. Nellie A. 
Fairbanks, Miss Mary A. 
Fairbanks, William Waldo 
Fisher, Miss Mercie B. 
Greenwood, Lizzie A. 
Greene, Miss Marion E. 
Gilbert, Charles H. 
Gibbs, Miss Helen IL. 
Gay, Mrs. E. M. 

Galger, Geo. Homer 
Grieves, Charles Sumner 
Hildreth, Mary E. 

Hunt, Verletta 

Harding, Mary D. 

Henry, Miss Ellen P. 
Hawkes, Miss Ida F. 
Hartwell, Mrs. Haywood 
Haskell, Charles A. 
Howe, Annie Case 
Halstead, Miss Martha J. 
Holder, Miss Phebe A. 
Jefts, Luman T. 

Johnson, Mrs. E. Norman 
Jefts, Mrs. Emily S. 
Keyes, Miss Sarah E. 
Kingman, Miss Lizzie A. 
Kingsbury, Miss Emma O. 


*King, Miss Emma H. 
*Lasell, Miss Louise W. 
Locke, Mrs. Vira S. 
Lombard, Miss Sarah E. 
Loker, Mrs. Allie H. 
Martin, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Matthews, Miss Flora M. 
Miller, Mrs. Olive S. 
Morgan, Mrs. Jessie E. 
Moulton, Miss Mary A. 
Mowry, Miss Mary A. 
Needham, James, Jr. 
Nickerson, Miss Fannie A. 
Neal, Mrs. Clara A. 
Noyes, Miss Eva A. 
Osborne, Helen E. 
Overhiser, Mrs. J. S. 
Osborne, Miss Carrie A. 
Otis, Sarah A. 

Paull, Miss Caroline L. 
Payson, Miss Mattie C. 
Pease, Mrs. Archie J. 
Phillips, Mrs. C. G. 
Pomeroy, Mrs. Kittie B. 
Pray, Miss Caroline E. 
Puffer, Miss Eliza J. 
Parkhurst, Miss Hannah M. 
Ruggles, Mrs.T. E. 
Rockwood, Mrs. Susan H. 
Read, Miss Eunice L. 
Shipman, Mrs. Ada L,. 
Swift, Miss May C. 
Sawyer, Henry A. 
Stanley, Miss Mary L. 
Stickney, Frederick William 
Stevens, Miss M. Lillie 
Stetson, Miss Mary I. 
Stearns, Mrs. F. G. 
Smith, Miss Sarah J. 
Skene, Emma P. 
Sargent, Sarah J. 
Sherwin, Frank Clement 
Sibley, Miss Florence G. 
Sheldon, Miss Marion E. 
Story, Fannie L. 

Sweet, Alvan A. 

Turner, Albert M. 
Twining, Mary B. 
Talbot, Miss Frances M. 
‘Thayer, Miss Sarah A. 
Thompson, Miss Bertha V. 
Tilden, Miss Helen I. 
Tucker, Miss Emma A. 
Thompson, Mrs. Mary C. 
Treadwell, Mrs. Carrie M. 
Therrien, Mrs. Leonie L. 
Wentworth, Darius C. 
Weston, Mrs. Martha G. 
Wright, Miss Louise C. 
Woodman, Miss Jerinie E. 
Winslow, Mrs. Sarah J. 
Winslow, Alberta King 
Wing, Miss Dora M. 
Winans, Miss Avice 
Wilson, Miss Etta J. 
Wilson, Miss Emma F. 
Wilson, Mrs. Ella M. 
Williams, Miss Carrie M. 
Wilde, Miss Sarah V. 
Young, Clemie Adams 


Connecticut. 


Abrams, Alva E. 
Andrews, Mrs. E. W. 
Bailey, Miss Emma L,. 
Bradley, Susan M. J. 
Burlock, Mrs. Jennie S. 
Burchard, Charlotte A. 
Catlin, Mrs. James P. 
Charlton, Miss Mabel A. E. 
Dayton, Miss Mary F. 
Dunklee, Miss Sarah M. 
Durham, George Post 
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' Durham, Mira Higley 


Denison, Harriet Elizabeth 
Eno, Miss Jennie L. 
Forbes, Miss Cora E. 
Fisher, Miss Amanda 
Griswold, Miss Mary E. 
Hastings, Miss Ida M. 
Holmes, Mrs. Christina A. 
Jones, Miss Maria R. 
Morse, Miss Minnie G. 
Munger, Miss Harriett N. 
Miller, Miss Mary C. 
Norton, Miss Gertrude C. 
Porter, Miss Hannah E. 
Raymond, Edith M. 
Risley, Miss Adela A. 
Ray, Mrs. Kate L. 
Russell, Miss Mary A. 
Ross, Mrs. Frances C. 
Smith, Miss Cornelia B. 
Somerset, Margaret F. 
a, Norman J. 
Silliman, Melvin W. 
Silliman, Mrs. Abbie W. 
Somerset, Frankie M. 
Smith, Eugene Herrmann 
Tuttle, Angelina May 
Taylor, Miss Georgie W. 
Underwood, J. B. 
Wooster, Mrs. Louise A. 
Weed, Marilla D. 

Witt, Miss Mary E. 
Wooster, Levi S. 


Rhode Island. 
Anthony, Miss Emily J. 
Bell, William Henry 
Cunningham, Mrs. Henrietta 
Crandall, Ira B. 

Crandall, Mrs. Ira B. 
Earle, Miss Alice Cynthia 
Hopkins, Miss Mary A. 
Heath, William Bramwell 
Macomber, Williem P. 
Murray, Thos. William 
Nye, Mrs. Mary A. 
Rounds, Miss Martha A. 
Shaw, Mrs. Carrie A. K. 
Smith, Miss Ida E. 


New York. 
Adams, Mrs. Jennie 
Andrews, Miss Georgiana 
Appleman, Mrs. S. Libbie C. 
Avery, Miss Henrietta 
Adams, Miss Mary C. 
Abell, Mrs. Sarah C. 
Alexander, Miss Janet M. 
Betts, Miss Jennie 
3ayles, Mrs. Emma W. 
Brush, Wilbur F. 
Barber, Elizabeth 
Betts, Mrs. Mary E. 
Brown, Mrs. Mary E. 
Brown, John S. 
Bartlett, Miss Millie H. 
Backus, Rev. James E. N. 
Bell, William T. 
Benham, Miss Elizabeth 
Beach, Miss Edna A. 
Bogert, Bertie 
Broadrick, Miss Bina L. 
Bronson, S. A. 
Brown, Charles Willis 
Bugbee, Callie M. 
Bull, Miss Fidelia A. 
Babb, Miss M. Elizabeth 
Babcock, Miss Louise 
Bangs, Miss Julia F. 
Beyer, Frederick L. 
Bristol, Miss Carrie L. 
Brown, Charles C. 
Brown, Miss Lizzie A. 
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Brown, Mrs. ZibaD.; ~*! 
‘Carle, Miss Annie 
‘Constable, Sara H. 
‘Cookingham, Miss Jennie A. 
Comstock, Mrs. Addie E. 
Coleman, Mrs. J. H. 
Card, Miss Asenath 
Coney, Miss Delphine 
Cushman, H. Frost 
Cornell, Miss Marianna 
Coe, Miss Mary C. 

Coe, Miss Hattie S. 
Clements, Charles Alton 
Clowes, Minnie S. 
Crossman, Mrs. Mary S. 
Cumpston, Mrs. Annie F. 
Downs, James P. 

De La Mater, Helen S. 
De La Mater, Marietta 
Dickinson, Helen S. 
Davidson, S. Thomas 
Davis, Miss Sara E. 
Dean, Edward C. 

Dorn, Miss Ida W. 

Dorn, Miss Louisa H. 
Dorn, Elmer J. 

Dorland, Miss M. Ella 
Elwell, Mrs. Ella 

Evans, Mary Lilian 
Edmonds, Miss Ada F. 
Edwards, Mrs Lewis B. 
Eddy, Miss Fannie I. 
Eddy, Miss Mary A. 
Fowler, Celestia Leonard , 
Francis, Mrs. A. H. 
Ferris, Court E. 

Graves, Miss Emma A. 
Geddes, Miss Agnes A. 
Griggs, Cornelia Newberry 
Gates, Miss Jennie M. 
Gray, Joseph C. 

Green, William 

Gates, Mrs. Emma A. 
Geer, Miss Mary L. 
Herbert, Mrs. Mary N. 
Hitchcock, Miss Etta M. 
Hicks, Miss Saddie M. 
Howe, Miss Laura 
Hodder, Mahalie R. 
Hatmaker, Miss Helen A. 
Hull, Devello W. 
Hinckley, Mrs. Emma D. 
Henderson, Miss Frances C. 
Hoag, William C. 
Hopper, Miss Gertrude L. 
Howell, Miss Margaret F. 
Hall, Miss Ellen R. 
Hanford, Carrie A. 
Hayes, Phebe R. 
Hopkins, Mrs. Nan L. 
Hunt, Miss Emma A. 
Irons, Rev. John 

Jackson, Miss Margaret 
Jillson, L. Minnie 
Jillson, Miss Flora 
Keays, Miss Mary L. 
Ketcham, Mrs. Lavinia 
Kramer, John Frederick 
Loomis, Rev. Benj. B. 
Loomis, Mrs. Sophia O. 
Lichtenstein, William C. 
Lowthrop, Eliza W. 
Lucas, Miss Elizabeth 
Lawrence, Mrs. Hattie S. 
Lawrence, Rev. Lewis L. 
Lawson, Welcomer Hoffman 
Lincoln, Harry T. 
Marean, Miss Jessie 
Moores, Miss Maggie 
Mead, Mrs. Mary C. 
McKeever, Mrs. Clara W. 
McGilton, Mrs. Alice King 
Mugridge, Belle J. 
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Moot, Mrs. Nellie A. 
Mariner, Miss Minnie 
Manning, Elmer J. 
McLaughlin, Miss Minerva 
Meade, Mrs. Baron A. 
Morris, Seymour C. 
Moule, Miss Anna C. 
Noble, Miss Elbina 
Ormiston, Thomas 
Olmstead, Mrs. M. E. 
Orendorff, Corinne 
Otis, Caroline 
Orendorff, Carrie 
Palmer, Miss Alice C. 
Proctor, Mrs. William H. 
Place, Miss S. Libbie 
Podmore, Miss Anne G. 
Payne, Mrs. B. W. 
Patterson, Miss Clementina 
Patterson, Miss Alice F. 
Palmer, Miss Emma 
Podmore, Mrs. S. Alice 
Podmore, James Wm. F. 
Podmore, Miss Eva J. 
Quilliams, Miss Susanna M. 
Raymond, M. Edith 
Russell, Miss Mary I. 
Ryckman, Mrs. Jennie 
Rector, Miss Jennie E. 
Smith, Mrs. William H. 
Simpson, Mrs. E. W. 
Stoddard, Lucy Maria 
Scott, Mrs. Helen 
Snow, Miss Bertha 
Stevens, Miss Harriet E. 
Stevens, Miss Mary 
Stevens, Miss Tina 
Schermerhorn, Miss Louise 
Smith, Willie B. 
Stickle, Morris B. 
Simmons, Miss Mary E. 
Silsby, Mrs. Amanda P. 
Snow, Henry Albert 
Soule, Miss Agnes 
Tiebout, Sarah Potter 
Taylor, Delia C. 
Turnbull, Miss Isabel 
Thompson, Miss Fannie H. 
Timmins, Géorge 
Thompson. Miss Anna A. 
Tuthill, Miss Ruth 
Usher, Geo. H. 
Van Cruyningham, Fanny 
Van Antwerp, M. Anna 
Van Cruyningham, Joanna 
West, Mrs. Carrie L. 
White, Miss M. Adelia 
Walworth, Mrs. Alice C. 
Warren, Mrs. Geo. D. 
Whipple, Mrs Mary A. T. 
Whitaker, Miss Ida 
Wilcox, Miss Juliet 
Wilson, Mrs. Delia M. 
Weeks, Miss Emily C. 
Wise, Mrs. Josephine Griggs 
Woodworth, Mrs. Josie 
Wilson, James S. 
Wadhams, Miss Cornelia L. 
White, Miss Anna H. 
Wilkinson, Mrs. Lottie A. 
Wilson, Miss Kittie 
Zook, Miss Kate 

New Jersey. 
Angelman, Miss Ida 
Allen, Miss Emma L. 
Bininger, Miss Minnie C. 
Blair, Miss Lizzie R. 
Brown, Miss Minnie A. 
Bamford, Mrs. Catherine J. 
Baldwin, Miss Jennie D. 
Conover, Susie B. 
Condell, Miss Maria W. 


Chance, Mrs. Ada H. 
Cowperthwaite, Mrs. E. A. 
Cowperthwaite, J. Fred 
Croxson, Miss E. Virginia 
Conn, Lenora B. 
Cooper, Miss Carrie 
Curtis, Miss Alice E. 
Dick, Robert 
Davis, Miss Angie K. 
Davis, Miss Lizzie T. 
Exton, Miss Sara 
Goman, John 
Garrison, Mrs. Hannah S. 
Gaston, Miss Sarah 
Green, Justin Harris 
Herr, Welmer Fisk 
Hare, William I. 
Hill, Miss Helen A. 
Hogan, Philip 
Humphreys, Miss Helen F. 
Knesal, Charles A. 
Knesal, Mrs. Anna C. 
Kirby, Fanny C. 
Kirby, Frederick G. 
Le Huray, Miss Eleanora 
Lockerson, Miss Emma A. 
Meyer, Mrs. Julia S. 
Morris, Mrs. Emma C. 
Morse, Mary Jane 
Millspaugh, Hattie S. 
MacMahon, Miss Sarah I. 
McClure, Belle H. 
Parks, Rev. James H. 
Pette, Charles W. 
Peters, Miss Fannie K. 
Plaisted, Miss Mary R. 
Poland, Miss Sarah E. 
Perrine, Jennie Augusta 
Parks, Mrs. Sarah C. 
Rusling, Miss M. Alice 
Rose, Mary C. W. 
Roberts, Miss Julia P. 
Sherrad, Miss Maria M. 
Smith, B. D., Charles R. 
Smith, Mrs. Mary S. 
Taylor, William M. 
Taylor, Mrs. Adelia G. 
Wescott, John B. 
Pennsylvania. 
Adams, Miss Martha S. 
Armstrong, Mrs. Jennie 
Bentley, Mrs. T. J. 
Bailey, Mrs. Harrison C. 
Bowman, Mrs. Nellie 
Beers, Miss Ella Adelaide 
Brownell, Mrs. Adele L. 
Burkholder, Mrs. Laura E. 
Baird, Edmund J. 
Baker, Miss Jennie 
Clark, Annie E. 
Cornell, Miss Meb M. 
Close, Cora L. 
Crawford, Miss Lillie F. 
Cornelle, Miss Caroline C. 
Carpenter, Miss Emma M. 
Clarke, Miss Sarah F. 
Collins, Sudie. 
Connely, Mrs. Annie W. 
Davis, Mrs. Adams C. 
Delk, Emma E. 
Deck, Orson W. 
Dawson, Thomas 
Dartt, Miss Fannie Pomeroy 
Domer, V.D.M., John Wesley 
Duncan, Ella M. 
Eaton, Rebecca S. 
Eby, Miss Laura A. 
Evans, Miss M. Fannie 
Farnham, Miss Fannie 
Giffen, John Robert 
Gould, Mrs. A. J. 
Grayson, Nannie E. 


Guernsey, Mrs. Miriam J. 
Graham, Miss Linda M. 
Garrison, Lizzie B. 
Griffiths, Mrs. A. J. 
Harbison, Miss Jessie H. 
Harbison, Miss Lizzie A. 
Hickling, Mrs. Tillie E. 
Hunt, Mrs. Amy B. 
Hannum, Miss Belle Wilson 
Higgins, Mrs. Ella M. 
Hurlbut, Miss Carrie L. 
Hurd, Mrs. M. Addie 
Hazlett, Mrs. Mabel E. 
Harris, Ella M. 
Hermann, M.D. Percival, 
Jones, Asa Arthur 
Jordan, Miss Linnie 
Jordan, Miss Maggie 
Lyon, Mrs. Jane 

Lantz, Susan E. 

Lantz, Jackson 

Luty, Rev. Adolphus E. 
Livingston, Inez H. 
Luse, Miss Alice V. 
Leisenring, Miss Anna S. 
Loomis, Miss Virginia 
Murray, Miss Margaret E. 
Mitchell, Mrs. Mary C. 
Marsteller, Miss Hannah P. 
Markley, John 
Manchester, Miss Mary 
Mackey, Mrs. C. W. 
Perham, Mrs. Henrietta F. 
Porter, Mrs. Lucinda E. 
Pooley, Miss Emma M. 
Pownall, Eliza H. 
Powell, Miss Jennie S. 
Rupp, Mi-+s Mary Margaret B 
Reitz, Ralph B. 

Simpson, Mrs. Catharine P 
Spindler, Miss Rebecca L, 
Stehman, Miss Matilda E. 
Sutton, Cyrus Oscar 
Shreve, Miss Lizzie 
Smith, Anna H. 

Schaffer, Annie M. 
Shumway, Walter B. 
Sharpe, Miss Bella 
Selkregg, Mrs. Wm. A. 
Searle, Miss Nettie 
Smith, Mrs. Mary E. M. 
Sample, Miss Mary E. 
Stehley, Mrs. Lydia L. 
Staples, Mrs. Zimmea I. 
Strait, Eppa 

Schwenk, Geo. W. 
Shreve, Mrs. Darius 
Thorpe, Hattie J. 
Teitsworth, Edward T. 
Thompson, Mrs. A. H. 
Taylor, Mrs. Josephine 
Thickstune, Imogene A. 
Thompson, Alfred H. 
Whitmer, Isabel D. 
Wright, Miss M. Alice 
Witherow, Mrs. Mary E 
White, Mrs. Lizzie M. 
Whitby, Mrs. John G. 
Walter, Miss Annie M. 
Walter, Miss Frances K. 
Weaver, E. W. 


Delaware. 


Jewell, Mrs. Ada C. 
Sipple, Annie Marinda 


Maryland. 
Buffington, Mrs. Hannah P 
Baylies, Miss Mary 
Cook, Mrs. Clarinda R. 
Chance, William George 
Christie, Robert 
Fish, Miss Margaret D. 
Rawlings, Mrs. J. S. 





Val olololol--h--h--4--5--4-7) 











District of Columbia. 

Ayres. Miss Susan C. 

ines. Miss Ada 

Canfield, Miss Minnie M. 

Hercus, Miss Alice T. 

Hodge, Miss Emily M. 

Meany, Miss Mary I. 

Moffatt, Miss Ann E. 

Peterson, Miss Antoinette F. 

Stickney, Frank L. 

Wescott, Edward S. 
Virginia. 

Bingham, Miss Lucetta S. 


West Virginia. 
Bryan, William Pinckney 
Grimes, Mrs. Alice Gertrude 
Hart, E. Jay 
Mechesney, Miss Ellen J. 





South Carolina. ’ 
Wood, Benjamin Franklin 


Georgia. 
Chever, Mary T. 
Johnson, Mrs. Annie E. 


Florida. 


Borland, Samuel C. 
Curtis, Frank 

Leffer, Mrs. Chas. H. 
Smith, Edwin Clayton 
Schubert, Mrs. Mary B. 
Schubert, Mannasseh D. 
Trickey, Mrs. Nellie 





Mississippi. 
Ensley, Newell Huston 
Fant, Mrs. Clara M. 
Fant, Emma E. 
Fant, Miss Helen B. 
Lamkin, John Alcus 
Murray, Mrs. Lillie F. 
Murray, Robert D. 
Townes, M. Wortley 





Loutsiana. 


Riggs, Miss Kate L. 
Randolph, Mrs. Annie J. 





Texas. 


Bemis, Mrs. J. H. 
Bradford, Mrs. Alma Belle 
Hill, Miss Cora Bertha 
Hill, Miss Olive A. 
Rainey, Mrs. Mary Jane 
Terhune, Miss Sarah 
Toland, Miss Irene S. 


Ohio. 
Allis, Frederic Elmer 
Alexander, Mrs. Rachel D. 
Alcorn, M.D., Eli G. 
Baldwin, S. J. 
Barker, Miss Minnie J. 
Bacon, Henry Martyn 
Bennett, Miss Alice 
Betts, Clarence Rufus 
Braam, Maximilian 
Bryant, Miss Lulu S. 
Bryant, Miss Mary E. 
Baker, Mrs. Fanny K. 
Blaker, Mrs. Amanda 
Bacon, Mrs. Henry M. 
Casebeer, Miss Lydia A. 
Chapman, William T. 
Claflin, Mrs. Anna J. 
Clark, Mrs. Lizzie R. 
Coit, Mrs. Frankie M. 
Cobb, Mrs. Lura M. 





Cronise, Mabel 
Cross, Mrs. Elizabeth M. 
Crane, Miss Cassie 

Cuyler, Miss Jennie 
Cuyler, Mrs. E. J. 
Davenport, Albert Brandon 
Dayton, Mrs. Fannie 
Davis, William Z. 

*Dean, Hattie 

Ensign, Mrs. M. L. 
Eckert, Miss Adah Theresa 
Fitch, Miss Leona M. 
Ford, Truman G. 
Fitzpatrick, M.D., Thos. V. 
Grover, A. N. 

Grover, Miss Emma 
Gillet, Mrs. Annie M. 
Gerlaugh, John A. 
Gillette, Miss Clara A. 
Garrett, Mrs. Amanda 
Garrett, James E. 

Gates, Mrs. Holsey M. 
Hey, Miss Lucy B. 
Heitlage, Miss M. Lottie 
Hoadley, Mrs. Mary W. 
Humphrey, Mrs. Emily 
Hinesdale, Mrs. Clara 
Hensel, Jacob A. 

Holm, Miss Ella 
Hammitt, Samuel 

Hermes, Miss Augusta 
Hunsicker, Geo. Parrett 
Jaqueth, Mattie J. 
Johnston, Margery K. 
King, J. H. 

Lasley, Miss Lizzie 
McClellan, Abbie 
Montgomery, Mrs. Hallie 
McAdoo, Miss Mary J. 
McGrew, Miss Josephine K. 
Merritt, Mrs. Mary Y. 
McKee, Mrs. Kate 

Main, Mrs. Minta M. 
Marriott, Mrs. F. W. 
Mattox, Mrs. Abie P. 
Morford, Permelia 
Morford, Miss Emma C. 
Mather, Miss Bertha Reckly 
Nichols, Mrs. Henrietta Keith 
Nichols, Clifton Melvin 
Nibelung, Miss Frances L. 
Perry, Eliza Holbrook 
Perry, M.D., Edwin Charles 
Phelps, John Merrick 
Rogers, Mrs. Mary N. 
Ransom, Mrs. Jennie 
Riggs, Mrs. J. W. 
Spangler, Miss Jennie S. 
Smith, Miss Hattie M. 
Simmons, Josie E. 
Stoddart, Mrs. Emma 
Shupp, Rev. Noah 

Scott, Miss Bertha A. 
Thrift, Flora R. 

Thrift, Mrs. A. R. 

West, John L. 

Winslow, Alida Y. 

Wood, Miss Emma J. 
Willis, Miss Jennie W. 
Willey, Miss Lotta A. 
Wilson, Mrs. Irene 
Wheatly, Miss Libbie 
Young, Franc E. 

Zehring, Miss Laura M. 
Zacharias, Miss Ida L. 


Indiana. 


Alexander, Rachel M. 
Angell, Mrs. Frances A. 
Blackstock, George M. 
Blackstock, Miss Ella 
Bowman, Miss Mary J. 
Baldwin, Miss Alice M. 
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Bainbridge, Mrs. Martha J. 
Bainbridge, Miss Nettie E. 
Brillhart, Mrs. Zoe Owen 
Bodger, Alice 

Beem, Mrs. J. W. 
Covington, Miss Lizzie D. 
Carlin, Robert V. 

Carlin, Mrs. Maria N. 
Coldren, Miss Martha E. 
Cole, Ulysses D. 

Cobb, Mrs. L. W. 

Coates, Mrs. Jane P. 
Carpenter, Mrs. W. E. 
Cresswell, Ella S. 
Carnahan, John McDowell 
Delzell, David Edgar 
Erisman, Mrs. F. V. 
Fountain, Miss Mary M. 
Fowler, Anna E. 

Fowler, Mrs. Vina H. 
Freeland, Mrs. Martha A. 
Fairbanks, Caroline R. 
Fatout, Miss Flora V. 
Foreman, Miss Minnie E. 
Freeman, Miss Blanche 
Hume, Mrs. Mary E. 
Hull, Mrs. Alice D. 
Haas, Mrs. Elizabeth J. 
Haas, John G. 

Harrell, Mrs. Sarah C. 
Hall, Homer J. 

Huston, Anthony S. 
Hart, Carra 

Kennedy, Miss Belle 
Kauffman, Mrs. Lucy E. 
Keil, Amy J. 

Keil, Frederick William 
Keil, Miss Sada S. 

Lucas, Miss Mary A. 
Latta, Miss Mary F. 
Morrow, Mrs. Sarah A. 
McClelland, Mrs. Elizabeth C. 
McMutrie, Miss Myra E. 
Miller, John D. 
Newbanks, Mrs. Annie G. 
Nichals, Albert 

Palmer, Miss Cornelia 
Page, Miss Georgie A. 
Randolph, Mrs. I. F. 
Stallard, Mrs. Carrie L. 
Smith, Miss Alice E. 
Stewart, Robert Melvin 
Segur, Miss Lell 

Stitt, Mrs. Nancy D. 
Smith, Jeannette B. 
Taylor, Miss Laura M. 
Taylor, Mary 

Taylor, Miss Ellen 
Taylor, Miss Olive 
Villabrille, Mrs. Erminda 
Virian, Mrs. Blanche W. 
Wilgus, Fannie 

Work, Mrs. Fannie P. 
Woodhull, Mrs. Caroline E. 
Woodhull, Miss Cora 
Whiteleather, Andrew 
Wright, Mrs. Elsie 
Wright, Miss Emma 


Illinois. 


Ayres, Miss Susie T. 
Allen, Mrs. Nannie LL. 
Brodie, Miss Jessie C. 
Bliss, Miss Harriet M. 
Bacon, Mrs. Harry R. 
Bean, Mrs. Mary 
Brainerd, Orpha M. 
Critzer, Mrs. Jennie M. 
Carnes, Mrs. Helen A. 
Cassidy, Miss Rose 
Cessna, Mrs. Lillian M. 
Chandler, Miss Emma A. 
Coultas, Mrs. M. Angie 








Crewes, Florence M. 
Curtis, Mirandi S. 
Corwin, Miss Ella A. 
Dewey, Miss Eliza M. 
Dean, Miss Cora 
Dorsett, Ellen R. 
Dresser, Miss Jessie F. 
Dwight, Mrs Eliza A. 
Deisher, Hellen Jarred 
Day, Mrs. W. C. 
English, Mrs. Minnie F. 
English, Rev. Daniel W. 
Fitch, Mrs. Eliza M. 
Greenleaf, Mrs. Emma M. C. 
Gore, Mrs. Ida C. 
Gehrmann, Mrs. A. L. 
Gardiner, Rebecca Knott 
Gregory, Charles D. 
Haywood, Mrs. Tena R. 
Haskell, Miss Lizzie N. 
Hatch, Miss Abbie A. 
Hatfield, Mrs. Elizabeth A. 
Hawley, Clarence Leland 
Hawley, Mrs. Minnie E. 
Haworth, Mary E. 
Heller, Mrs. Emma 
Henton, May 

Hildreth, Charles Fremont 
Janes, Miss Jessie E. 
Kirkpatrick, Miss Annie M. 
King, Mrs. Frances 
Kimball, Mrs. C. F. 
Linkins, Miss Tina 
Leach, Walter Denison 
Musselman, Lizzie C. 
McKinney, M. Lizzie 
Martin, Mrs. Jane G. 
Morehouse, Mrs. Fannie B. 
Neely, Miss Lizzie 
Oviatt, Fitzalan C. 
Price, Cyrus Alexander 
Petrie, Mrs. Phoebe 
Puffer, Mrs. S. W. 
Ryder, Morgan L. 
Ryder, Mrs. Ina A. 
Rich, Mrs. Mary E. 
Ricketts, Ella Ann 
Rucker, Mrs. Ruth A. 
Ryan, Miss Annie V. 
Robertson, Sarah J. 
Shurtleff, Mrs. Mary G. 
Stickle, Miss Anna C. 
Strawn, Mrs. Lester H. 
Stewart, Wyatt Nannie 
Stillwell, Mary 

Sage, Miss Georgiana L. 
Safford, Miss Dora 
Scates, Miss Leila F. 
Taylor, Isabelle 
Trumbull, Ruie W. 
Taylor, Mrs. Hannah E. 
Thurber, Frances 
Wolfe, Mrs. J. S. 
Whitemore, Mrs. W. T. 
Willis, Mrs. Frances A. 
White, Phoneta G. 
Warren, Mary F. 
Wetenhall, R. C. 
Watson, Nellie Jane 
Webb, Laura Henrietta 
Zimmerman, Harlan P. 


Kentucky. 
Adams, Annie Lee 
Ashbrook, Miss Sallie V. 
Boreing, Mrs. Annie A. 
Durrett, Miss Lizzie 
Howes, George W. 
Johnson, Mrs. Lizzie P. 
Jolly, Gideon Nelson 
Johnson, John Alexander 
Lucas, Mrs. Mary E. 
Martin, Louis M. 


- 
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McDowell, Milton 
Stewart, Mrs Lulu M. 
Spencer, Miss Annie C. 
Tiernan, Columbia L. 


Tennessee. 


Crook, Clarence E. 
Groves, Rév. W. H. 
Havey, Luke 

Nash, Mrs. Rachel 
Rhea, Mrs. Bella C. 
Scott, Miss Ida D. 
Turnbull, Mrs. Mary J. 
Young, Cora Electa 


Michigan. 
Andrus, Sarah J. 
Adams, Robert Newton 
Andrews, Miss Eva S. 
Brown, Mary A. 
Barnes, Mrs. Emma I. 
Brockway, Mrs. Ella H. 
Brown, Mrs. Nannie 
Barlow, Mrs. F. J. 
Bontecon, Mrs. Maria 
Coleman, Mrs. Minnie H. 
Carman, Miss Emma E. 
Cooper, Mrs. John C. 
Diehl, Mary C. 
Durham, Miss Sarah H. 
Dickinson, Mrs. Ella B. 
Fletcher, Miss Mary S. 
Graham, Miss Hattie 
Graham, Miss Rena G. 
Gee, Mrs. Etta C. 
Gee, Charles Frederic 
Green, Minnie M. 
Gower, Miss Clara A. 
Hill, Mrs Adaline 
Holley, Miss Sarah A. 
Hamilton, Mrs. A. C. 
Kendrick, Mrs. Louise 
Kennedy, Miss Nettie 
Knapp, Miss Lina C. 
Langton, Miss Sara E. 
Meacham, Mrs. Carrie T. 
Morden, Mrs. W. C. 
Niles, Mrs. Frank A. 
Russell, Robert Dewitt 
Russell, Mrs. R. D. 
Rouse, Miss Emma A. 
Smith, Miss Ida A. 
Satterthwaite, Miss Celia D. 
Travis, Mrs. James M. 
Thompson, Rev. Wm. H. 
Thompson, Mrs. W. H. 
Lif Mrs. Sarah R. B. 
Walton, Mrs. Jerome 
Witter, Emily L. 
Wagner, M.D., Albert L. 
Williams, Mrs. J. A. 
Wilkinson, Mrs. Thalia 
Withee, Mrs. John R. 


Wisconsin. 
Atkins, Mrs. John 
Ady, Miss Belle D. 
Adland, Miss A. Ida 
Alling, Mrs. Emma J. 
Benedict, Rev. S. S. 
Bender, Miss Lydia M. 
Chadwick, Miss Amanda L,. 
Eaton, Mary S. 
Evans, Rev. Matthew 
Golder, Mrs. M. J. 
Heard, Rev. Coursen Miller 
Hazell, William 
Ingraham, Mrs. Hattie S. 
Johnson, Mrs. Lizzie A. B. 
Johnson, Walter A. 
Millard, Mrs. Rhoda Cable 
Noble, Miss Ella E. 
Noble, Miss Hattie E. 
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Peterson, Miss Mary B. 
Powers, Mrs. Helen M. 
Phelps, Mrs. A. W. 
Raymond, Mrs. Melvina 
Smiley, Miss Lucy M. 
Thomas, Mrs. Luella E. 
Witter, Mrs. Frances Louise 
Willis, Mrs. Nellie Gardiner 


Minnesota. 


Allison, Mrs. Lottie L. 
Bourne, Miss Mary L. 
Cheney, William 

Day, Miss Carrie E. 
Foss, Syrene M. H. 
Griswold, Miss Hattie 
Heimback, Mrs. Josey V. 
Harrison, Mrs. W. M. 
Hayes, Mrs. Annie E. 
Jones, Fanny C. 

Keough, James Lewis 
Lewis, Miss Sophie J. 
Lewis, Mrs. Charlotte M. 
McKenny, Robert B. 
Morford, Mrs. R. H. 
Miller, Mrs. Clara B. 
Miller, Emily H. 

Purdy, Miss Lotta E. 
Robinson, Lucy M. 
Simonton, Mrs. Emma M. 
Suydam, James 
Smedley, Miss Jennie A. 
Woodward, Chas. Nelson 
White, Miss Ada E. 
Watts, Miss Martha J. 
Whitmore, Miss Emma F. 


lowa. 
Armstrong, Mrs. Helen L. T. 
Alexander, Miss Imogene 
Abbott, Mrs. Laura W. M. 
Alexander, Miss Ada E. 
Bingham, Mrs. Martha E. T. 
Baird, Miss Jennie M. 
Bacon, Miss Estelle J. 
Bartle, Miss Carrie E. 
Cory, Mrs. Mary C. 
Coleman, Miss Mary A. 
Craig, Mrs. Alice C. 
Downs, Mrs. Philomela 
Dobson, Miss Mary J. 
Gibson, Sirinda 
Getz, M.D., H. Landis 
Getz, Mrs. Mary E. 
Griffin, Mrs. Mary 
Griffith, Mrs. Mary D. 
Hoyt, Mrs. Hattie A. 
Jones, Mrs. J. B. 
Kitterick, Miss Mary C. M. 
Lanphere, Mrs. Lydia J. 
Leonard, Jonah Fitz Randolph 
Liddle, Mrs. J. T. 
Millard, Miss Nellie 
Martin, Miss Etta M. 
Ozmiun, Miss Margaret 
Pixler, Miss Melissa J. 
Parham, Mrs. Lucy S. 
Robinson, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Smith, Miss Alice C. 
Startsman, J. Winifred 
Sutzin, Miss Fannie 
Talmadge, Mrs. Lucy H. W. 


Missouri. 
Beech, Mrs. Tillie J. 
Barnes, John Wm. 
Davies, John Francis 
*Hurley, Katie Gertrude 
*Jackson, Mrs. C. 
Jamies, Miss Nancy A. 
Ludwick, Frankie M. 
Newell, Mrs. Anna G. 
Peabody, Miss Helen E. 


Powell, Mrs. E. S. 
Stiles, Mrs. M. A. A. 
Swearingen, Miss Retta 
Sweet, Mrs. Mary 
Terhune, Mrs. Rebecca 
Winans, Theodore H. 
Wood, Garetta 


Dakota Territory. 


Conaway, Miss Jane C. 
Lamb, Mrs. Mertie A. 
Stevens, Mrs. Mary L. 
Tufts, Mrs. Harriet D. 
Waterman, Mrs. Gussie M. 
Ward, Mrs. Orra J. 


Nebraska. 


Atkins, Mrs. Grace 

Bruce, Orin A. H. 

Brooks, Mrs. C. J. 

Cline, Will T. 

Graham, Jennie E. 
Hayward, Mrs. Jennie P. 
Kayser, Mrs. Kate A. R. 
Leader, Mrs. Olive M. 
McConnell, Mrs. Charity H. 
Mitchell, Kate 

Pingree, Mrs. Nettie M. 
Parker, Mrs. Roccina M. B. 
Pearson, Mrs. Millie F. 
Randolph, Mrs. Jane E. F. 
Sargent, Chester D. 
Walker, William 
Waterbury, Forest S. 


Kansas. 


Adams, Miss Luella 
Adams, John Wheelock 
Bunker, Media L. 

Biddle, Mrs. Mary E. 
Case, Mrs. Sarah 
Conklin, Mrs. Cleo M. 
Dunn, Mrs. Ollie L. 
Ewing, Mrs. L. H. 
Eastman, Mrs. D. W. 
Ellis, Hiram Fuller 
Harkness, Mrs. Lizzie M. 
Loban, Mrs. Jennie M. 
Lamborn, Charles H. 
Lewis, Miss Minerva 
Mize, Miss Sarah L. 
Parker, Mabelle 
Swearingen, Miss Belle 
Schenck, Miss Hannie M. 
Smith, Sylvester 
Scouller, Mrs. J. N. 


Montana. 
Rich, Emma C. 


Colorado. 


Aley, Mary F. 
Brown, Erin C. 
Stocks, John 
Spalding, Fannie A. 
Tyler, Ella F. 
White, Frederick 


Oregon. 
Chapman, Orpha D. 
Strayer, Rev. F. J. 
Vaughan, James Wiley 


Nevada. 
McNeeley, Effie 


California. 
Armes, Geo. Wells 
Beckwith, A. Rose 
Brewer, Mrs. Hattie S. 
Burbank, Miss Emma L,. 


Buckland, Mrs. A. F. 
Crossette, Eudora A. B. 
*Davis, Mrs. Helena S. 
Doble, Lizzie M. 
Entricken, Mrs. B. F. 
*Frisbie, Mary Jane 
Gage, Lewis Case 
*Henderson, Mrs. Alice 
*Holmes, Jennie T. 
Huston, Miss Maggie A. 
Hussey, Mrs. Grace E. 
Hussey, Edward B. 
Hadley, S. Edith 
Heddon, Josephine R. 
Knapp, Martha M. 
Kibbe, George R. 

Lee, Mrs. Ida F. 

Ladd, Mary E. 

Leal, Julia E. 

Merriam, William S. 
Madden, Mary A. L. 
Morley, Miss Grace 
Morse, Lewis H. 
McDonnell, Miss Kate 
Norway, Mrs. Sarah 
Phillips, Mrs. Sarah W. 
Potter, Mrs. Olive A. 
Reeves, Mrs. Marion 
Smith, Loyal E. 
Smith, Mrs. Martha C. 
Taylor, Mrs. Mary P. 
Wilcoxson, L. E. Phipps 
Wallace, Miss Alma 
Walker, William B. 
Weeman, Lydia P. 
*Fisher, Mrs. Lizzie H. 
*Davis, Mrs. Virginia 


Canada. 
Mrs. J. A. 
Miss Maria 
Miss Marnie 


Austin, 
Barton, 
Bristol, 
Bristol, S. M. 

Bristol, Miss Adelaide 
Drummond, Miss Isabel 
Drummend, Miss Evelyn E. 
Davidson, Miss Jessie 
Elliott, Janet T. 
Fairweather, Mrs. F. R. 
Fairweather, Miss M. Lillian 
Fraser, Mrs. Harriet I. E. 
Filkins, Chas. E. 

Goble, Miss Dora L,. 
*Hodson, Mary Carrie 
Hall, Mrs. Tomas P. 
Holtby, Fred. B. 

Johnson, Miss Alice M. H. 
Johnson, Miss Annie E. 
Lee, Miss Emma 

Main, Mrs. Emmeline 
McFadden, William H. 
McFadden, Mrs. Mary J. 
Matthews, E. L. 

Marriott, George William 
Main, Miss Elsie L. 
Preston, Miss Susie R. 
Preston, Miss Alecia J. 
Preston, Miss Lucie A. 
Scales, George 

Thurlow, Georgina E. 
Vandusen, Miss Ella 
West, Edward Herbert 
Wilkes, Marcella 

*Hall, Mabel 


FOREIGN. 


Bermuda. 
Sprague, Miss Nellie A. 


Honolula, Hawaiian [slands. 


Bray, Isaiah 
Cooke, Mrs. Juliet M. 





